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This Issue in Brief 


The organized labor movement in the United States increased in mem- 
bership and in organizing activity in the period 1933-37, after 3 
years of discouragement and decreasing membership following the 
slump of 1929. The membership as reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 4,521,498 at the beginning of 1936. Including the 
Canadian membership, the 46 independent national and international 
unions had 687,740 members and the American Federation of Labor 
had 3,967,582 members in 110 affiliated national and international 
unions and the local trade and Federal labor unions under its im- 
mediate jurisdiction. Page 1. 


The administration of the public contracts law (Walsh-Healey Act) of 
19386 has involved several difficulties of interpretation, such as the 
definition of such terms as “manufacturer” and “regular dealer’, 
and the determination of prevailing wages. These difficulties, and the 


_ efforts to solve them by supplementary regulations of the Department 


of Labor, are reviewed in an article on page 10. 


Average weekly hours in 16 manufacturing industries increased sub- 
stantially between May 1935, when the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was invalidated by the Supreme Court, and May 1936. During the 
same period, moreover, there was an increase in the proportion of 
employees with average hours in excess of the peak hours permitted 
by the codes. Establishments that made the largest increases in 
average weekly hours usually fell below the general average of 
hourly earnings. With few exceptions, average weekly hours were 
somewhat longer and average hourly earnings materially lower in 
small than in large establishments. These are a few of the facts 
brought to light by a special analysis of hours, earnings, and employ- 
ment before and after nullification of the N. R. A. Page 13. 


More than a third of the professional engineers had some period of 
unemployment within the 5 years 1930-34, while the largest number 
unemployed at any one time was approximately 11 percent of the total. 
At no time was direct relief extensive among professional engineers, 
but the development of work-relief programs after 1932 became an 
important factor. Among those who became unemployed at some 
time during these 5 years, half were out of employment for more than 
ayear. These are a few of the salient features revealed by the survey 
of the engineering profession undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the request of the American Engineering Council. 
Page 13. 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


An international conference on labor conditions in the textile industry, 
is to be held in Washington in April 1937. Representatives of employ- 
ers and employees in the textile industries as well as the governments 


of the principal textile producing countries will be invited to par- | 


ticipate. The purpose of the conference, which is under the auspices 
of the International Labor Organization, is to explore the possibilities 
of an international agreement establishing minimum standards for the 
employment of labor in this industry. Page 72. 


Substantial gains in membership, sales, and production were made by 
consumers’ cooperative societies throughout the world in 1935. The 
progress of the wholesale societies was especially noteworthy, with a 
7.7 percent increase in sales and a 9.3 percent increase in value of 
goods produced in 1935 as compared with 1934, by societies reporting 
for both years. Statistical data for the cooperative associations in all 
countries for which information is available are given on page 79. 


Disabling industrial injuries in factories decreased in both frequency 
and severity in 1935 as compared with 1934, according to the regular 
annual survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering more than 
6,000 identical establishments in 30 manufacturing industries. For 
the 30 industries combined the frequency rate decreased from 20.35 
injuries per million man-hours worked in 1934 to 18.03 in 1935, and 
the accompanying severity rate from 2.66 to 2.32 days lost per 
1,000 man-hours worked. Page 101. 


Automobile ownership is relatively infrequent among wage earners and 
lower-salaried employees in New York City. Thus in New York only 
15 percent of the families covered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of money disbursements owned automobiles, as against 75 
percent in Grand Rapids and 68 percent in Detroit. This condition 
reflects the traffic difficulties of New York City and the relative cheap- 
ness of trolley, bus, and subway transportation. Page 232. 
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Organized Labor Movement, 1929 to 1937' 


Part 1. Changes in Membership and Structure 


PT\HE American labor movement has passed through two phases 

since 1929— one of discouragement growing out of loss of member- 
ship and bargaining power because of unemployment in the 3-year 
period following the crash of 1929, and one of pronounced rehabilita- 
tion and growth in the 3-year period, 1933 to 1937. This second 
phase, which is generally attributed to the impetus toward increased 
organizing activity provided by section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act cf 1933, developed notable changes in policy and struc- 
ture. The constant shifts and changes that took place, not only in 


' membership but in the nature of the organizations themselves, are 


evidence of the vitality of the present-day labor movement. 
Membership 


MemBersuipP figures used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
trade-union studies are in all cases those reported to the Bureau by 
responsible officials of the respective organizations, unless an organ- 
ization follows the practice of withholding that information from 
publication. In such cases, if the organization is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the membership represented by its 
voting strength in the current American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion is used. The figures given in this article were, unless otherwise 
noted, reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in 
most cases deal with membership in 1935. 





! This article, which deals with the labor movement as a whole, is based upon reports to the Bureau from 
individual trade-unions, as published in Bulletin No. 618 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Handbook of 
American Trade-Unions, 1936 Edition), and on published proceedings of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. More complete treatment of the 1936 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is given in an article appearing on pp. 124-130 of this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

Part 2 of the article on the Organized Labor Movement, 1929 to 1937, to be published later, will present 
trade-union developments within industry groups, and membership of individual unions. 


1 
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The study of trade-unions published by the Bureau in 1929 (Hand. 
book of American Trade Unions, 1929 edition) showed a membership 
in the United States of 4,139,934 in 146 national and internationg| 
unions.? Data for 1936 cover 156 such organizations, for,two of which 
membership figures could not be secured. The membership of the 
154 national and international unions reporting was 4,517,498; it is 
estimated that the membership of the two not reporting was 4,(00. 
This total of 4,521,498 is exclusive of the Canadian membership of{ 
American unions, hence represents the approximate strength of the 
organized labor movement of the United States, with the exception 
of the purely local independent groups, which the Bureau does not 
attempt to include in its studies of trade-unionism. It is admitted, 
however, that this unknown factor constitutes, at times and in various 
localities, an important element in the labor movement, in both 
numbers and influence. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has no first-hand information on 
trade-union membership for the years 1930 to 1934. The conclusion 





protection of the right to organize contained in section 7a of that act, 
membership increased in most of the established unions, and organiza- 
tions were started in fields previously unorganized. 

Separating the Bureau’s figures of membership in 1935 into those for 
affiliated and independent groups, 110 of the 156 national and inter- 
national unions covered were affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and 46 were independent. The membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which includes that of its directly affiliated 
local groups as well as of its component international unions, was 
3,967,582. The numerical strength of the 46 independent organiza- 
tions was 687,740. Both these figures include the Canadian mem- 
bership. 


may fairly be drawn from current and generally accurate knowledge of & © 
the trend of events that union membership held its own for about 2 — t 
years after the depression began in 1930, fell off appreciably in the latter ) 
part of 1931, and declined sharply in the period 1932-33. Toward I 
the end of 1933 and in 1934, however, under the stimulus of the Na- F< 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the explicit recognition and — ‘ 

| 

| 


Change in Policies and Forms of Organization 


CHANGES in organizing fields, policies, and mediums are of more 
importance, however, than fluctuations in membership. From that 
viewpoint, developments in the labor movement in the past 6 years 
have been interesting and of considerable significance. Industries 
which heretofore seemed impervious to the doctrine of unionism have 





1The Bureau of Labor Statistics defines a national or international labor organization as one having 
natonal scope and significance, with locals or branches in more than one State, and having recognized 
headquarters and general offices representing and governing the entire membership. 
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: responded to organizing campaigns conducted by both the American 


Federation of Labor unions and the independent groups. A number 
of the old craft unions have extended their jurisdictions and broad- 
ened their fields in the effort to combat encroachments from new 
organizations which have no craft boundaries or traditions. 

In fact, the greatest increase in organization in the past 6 years has 
been among semiskilled and unskilled workers in the mass-production 
industries and in the rapidly developing fields, such, for example, as 
the electrical-equipment industries. Of the 25 national and inter- 
national unions which were not reported upon in 1929, 10 were created 
after the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, 
and 7 are in fields heretofore not covered by any national group. 

The movement to organize the mass-production industries has 


' developed two forms of organization, the federal labor union and the 


independent industrial union. The first and most extensively used 
of these forms is the directly affiliated American Federation of Labor 
federal labor union. This device has always been used to extend 


’ organization to workers, chiefly the unskilled, in localities or indus- 
- tries in which no affiliated national or international union functioned. 


While it has been a structural and functional element of the American 
Federation of Labor from the first, it was of no particular value as an 
organizing medium until the movement to unionize the mass-pro- 
duction industries took shape. Then it became the instrument for 
extending organization, without regard to craft limitations and 
requirements, to great numbers of factory workers not identified 
with any craft. Accordingly, when the campaigns to organize the 
automobile, rubber, cement, electrical-manufacturing, and other 
mechanized industries were undertaken, the workers were organized 
into federal labor unions under the immediate direction and control 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

From the enactment of the N. I. R. A. in June 1933, to the San 
Francisco convention of the American Federation of Labor in October 
1934, the Federation organized and chartered 106 federal labor 
unions in the automobile industry, 75 in rubber manufacture, 20 in 
the aluminum industry, and about 30 in the cement industry. The 
total number of directly affiliated trade and federal labor unions 
increased from 673 in 1933 to 1,788 in 1934. This number had been 
reduced to 1,354 by October 1, 1935, chiefly because of the formation 
of two international unions, the International Union of United 
Automobile Workers and the United Rubber Workers of America, 
which absorbed the federal labor unions in their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and because local unions of sawmill and lumber workers merged 
with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners in accordance 
with an agreement between that organization and the executive 
council ot the American Federation of Labor. 
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Industrial unionism is the basis upon which four new groups have 
established independent organizations. These are the Brotherhood 
of Utility Employees, the National Leather Workers, the United 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Union, and the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers. In every case these organizations 
encroach, in whole or in part, upon established American Federation 
of Labor unions, but they repudiate the craft autonomy principles of 
the older unions and are designed to function industrially. 


National Trade Councils 


A NEW organizing device has come into use as a means ef making 
the transition from scattered local organization to national entity. 
This mecium is the national trade council, and it is being used by 
both the groups directly affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor and the independent bodies. These are not national organi- 
zations within the Bureau’s definition, since the component organiza- 
tions are still unrelated either to each other or to a central authority. 
Yet it is not always possible to determine at just what stage of develop- 
ment a national organization actually comes into existence, and these 
coordinating and cooperating groups are at least potential national 
labor unions. 

They grew out of the need of some cohesive element, particularly 
among the automobile and rubber workers, where organization spread 
rapidly. Although not widely scattered territorially, the increasing 
number of local unions in those industries created an unwieldiness that 
the national trade council was designed to correct. These are repre- 
sentative delegate bodies similar in structure to a city central labor 
union. The important difference is, however, that they represent 
only one industry. 

The National Council of Automobile Workers’ Unions was founded 
in June 1934, and at that time represented 106 federal labor unions 
in the automobile industry. It assumed general supervision over the 
affairs of the various locals as they affected the interest of the workers 
as a whole, and served to coordinate their scattered activities and 
functions. It also undertook a program of education and discipline 
in preparation for completely integrated organization on a national 
scale. Pending the granting of an international charter of affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor to the organized automobile 
workers, the national council was the recognized central agency dealing 
with the workers in the industry. 

A similar body functioned in the rubber industry, but with the 
marked difference that the National Council of Rubber Workers in- 
cluded not only the production workers organized in directly affiliated 
federal labor unions, but also representatives of the various craft 
unions employed in the industry. This council was especially active 
in the collective-bargaining field, sending representatives to assist 
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ORGANIZED LABOR MOVEMENT 5 


local unions in drawing up and negotiating agreements, in which it 


- undertook to secure uniform terms. 


National joint councils of directly affiliated local unions of gasoline- 
station attendants ana of workers in the coke and gas industry were 
created in July 1935. Other groups, particularly the scattered 
sroups of stenographers and clerical employees, plan to develop that 
medium as a stepping stone to national organization. 

Outside the American Federation of Labor the national joint council 
is proving the means of establishing intercourse and coordination 
among scattered groups. Two of these joint councils exist at present 
in the independent field. They are the National Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Rank and File Groups in Social Work, and the National Con- 
ference of Employee Pharmacists’ Associations, both with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

The National Coordinating Committee was established in February 
1935, following a national convention of groups in the field of social 
work organized in the interest of the rank and file workers as distinct 
from professional organizations in the same field. Since then State 
and city groups have federated into coordinating committees in some 
localities, and the National Coordinating Committee has appointed a 
committee to draft a constitution for the proposed national organi- 
zation, which will be submitted to the local groups for discussion and 
revision, prior to calling a national convention. A journal published 
by the New York groups—Social Work Today—serves as a clearing 
house for reports of activities throughout the movement, and as the 
organ of the National Coordinating Committee. 


Committee for Industrial Organization 


THE movement to organize the mass-production industries brought 
about one of the outstanding developments in recent labor history, 
the creation of the Committee for Industrial Organization. This 
committee was established in November 1935 by officials of eight 
international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
who declared that its purpose was “‘to encourage and promote organi- 
zation of the workers in the mass-production and unorganized in- 
dustries of the Nation and affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor.” The committee, however, was not created by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Its genesis lay, in fact, in the action taken by the San Francisco 
convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1934, which 
adopted unanimously the report of the committee on resolutions 
dealing with organizing methods in the mass-production industries. 
This report was in part as follows: 


The evidence presented in the hearings before the committee conclusively 
indicates that to deal effectively with the question of organization and with the 
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fundamental questions involved there should be a clear and definite policy out- 
lined by this convention that will adequately meet the new and growing condition 
with which our American labor movement is confronted. 

During recent years there have developed new methods. This has brought 
about a change in the nature of the work performed by millions of workers jn 
industries which it has been most difficult or impossible to organize into craft 
unions. * * * We consider it our duty to formulate policies which will full, 
protect the jurisdictional rights of all trade-unions organized upon craft lines and 
afford every opportunity for development and accession of those workers engaged 
upon work over which these organizations exercise jurisdiction. Experience has 
shown that craft organization is most effective in protecting the welfare and 
advancing the interests of workers where the nature of the industry is such that 
the lines of demarcation between crafts are distinguishable. 

However, it is also realized that in many of the industries in which thousands of 
workers are employed a new condition exists requiring organization upon a differ 
ent basis to be most effective. 


To meet this new condition the executive council is directed to issue charters 
to national or international unions in the automotive, cement, aluminum, and such 
other mass-production and miscellaneous industries as in the judgment of the 
executive council may be necessary to meet the situation.* 

Before the American Federation of Labor again met in convention 
in 1935, at Atlantic City, charters had been issued to two organizations 
of workers in mass-production industries named in the report adopted 
at the preceding convention. One was the International Union 
United Automobile Workers and the other was the United Rubber 
Workers. In defining jurisdiction certain skilled craftsmen and 
maintenance employees were excluded, and the charter for the auto- 
mobile industry did not cover job and contract shops manufacturing 
automobile parts. 

Strong protest against that policy developed and was evident at the 
opening of the Atlantic City convention, where many resolutions were 
introduced demanding a more inclusive interpretation of the San 
Francisco declaration. This organized protest brought about the 
submission of a minority report by 6 of the 15 members of the conven- 
tion committee to which the resolutions were referred. The minority 
report,’ while disavowing any intention “to permit the taking away 
from national or international craft unions any part of their present 
membership or potential membership in establishments where the 
dominant factor is skilled craftsmen”, declared that mass-production 
workers must be organized “‘upon industrial and plant lines” regard- 
less of jurisdictional claims. It called upon the executive council 
“to issue unrestricted charters” to organizations formed in accordance 
with that policy. 

The issue of craft versus industrial unionism was debated at length, 
and the minority report was defeated by a vote of 18,024 to 10,933. 


3’ American Federation of Labor. Report of proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual convention, San 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 1-12, 1934, pp. 586-587. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, November 1935 (p. 1242): Action of American Federation of Labor on 
internal policies. 
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Shortly after the adjournment of the 1935 convention, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization was created and established headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. In its first official publication the committee 
stated that ‘its purpose is that outlined in the minority report of the 
resolutions committee submitted to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Atlantic City.” 

At first the committee was composed of officials and individual 
members of the following organizations: United Mine Workers, 
whose president, John L. Lewis, was chairman; International Typo- 
graphical Union, whose president, Charles P. Howard, joined as an 
individual without committing his organization to the movement 
and who became secretary of the committee; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; United 
Textile Workers; International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers; Cap and Millinery Department of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers; and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Later the International Union 
United Automobile Workers, the United Rubber Workers, and the 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers joined as organizations. 

The first action of the Committee for Industrial Organization was to 
start an organizing campaign in the iron and steel industry. After 
some negotiation, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers affiliated with the committee and took an active part in 
the campaign. While this intensive effort is the primary organizing 
activity of the committee, it has assisted other groups. 

During the first year of its existence the committee was confined to 
organizations within the American Federation of Labor. In Novem- 
ber 1936 it accepted as members two unaffiliated groups, the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers and the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers. The president of the American Newspaper 
Guild joined in an individual capacity. 

From the inception of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
the American Federation of Labor through its president and executive 
council, protested against the independent movement to organize 
mass-production industries, and declared that the committee con- 
stituted a danger to the organized labor movement. The executive 
council, at a meeting in January 1936, expressed the opinion that the 
committee ‘should be immediately dissolved”, and appointed a sub- 
committee to confer with “representatives of the organizations which 
make up the Committee for Industrial Organization.”’ 

L'ttle came of these conferences and in July 1936 John P. Frey, 
president of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, filed formal charges with the executive council against the 
unions in the Committee for Industrial Organization. Hearings,. 
which the indicted officers did not attend, were held on these charges. 
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The executive council of the Federation voted to suspend the 10 inter. 
national unions which held membership, as unions, in the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. The suspension order did not apply to 
two organizations, the International Typographical Union and the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, whose officials were 
acting as individuals in their association with the committee. The 
10 suspended unions were given 30 days in which to withdraw from 
the Committee for Industrial Organization and return to full affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. Failing such with- 
drawal, suspension was to continue pending action by the American 
Federation of Labor convention. ‘ 

None of the unions withdrew from the committee, and the sus- 
pension order automatically debarred them from participation in the 
1936 convention. That convention upheld the action of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor in its dealing with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, and voted to continue the 
suspension pending further developments. The subcommittee of the 
executive council previously appointed was directed to continue its 
effort in the meantime to find an adjustment of differences that might 
be acceptable to both sides. 

At present, the following organizations stand suspended from the 
American Federation of Labor: Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers; Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Federation 
of Flat Glass Workers; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers: 
International Union United Automobile Workers; United Mine 
Workers; United Textile Workers; and United Rubber Workers. 


Trade Union Unity League 


AT THE time the Bureau of Labor Statistics published its 1929 
edition of the trade-union handbook, a number of independent 
industrial unions had been recently organized, and others were in a 
formative state. This movement found expression, during the period 
1929 to 1934, in the organization of industrial unions, in most cases 
dual to existing national trade-unions, in a number of the basic 
industries, and in their federation into the Trade Union Unity League. 
The declared policy of this agency was to further “the organization of 
new revolutionary industrial unions in industries where there are no 
unions and in industries where the existing unions are corrupt and 
impotent.’”’ Where established unions held control, the old policy of 
fighting “for their revolutionization” and for mass action through 
amalgamations and breaking down of craft lines was to be continued. 

In furtherance of this program, industrial unions were organized 
on a national basis, and industrial leagues, some of which developed 
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into national unions, were organized locally. The most important 
of the national unions were the National Miners’ Union, the Na- 
tional Textile Workers’ Union, the Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial 


' Union, the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union, the Auto Workers’ 


Union, the Steel and Metal Workers’ Industrial Union, the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union, the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Indus- 
trial Union, and the Canning and Agricultural Workers’ Industrial 
Union. Other groups that were active locally, chiefly in New York 


City, were those in the tobacco and meat-packing industries and 


among Office workers. 
The organizing efforts of the Trade Union Unity League and its 
component industrial unions were directed chiefly toward the un- 


skilled and semiskilled, particularly in the mass-production indus- 


tries. The basic unit of organization was the ‘‘rank and file’ shop 


committee. Membership reached its maximum early in 1934, when 


an affiliated membership of 125,000 was reported. The largest union 
was the Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial Union with 30,000 mem- 


» bers. 


The 1935 convention of the Trade Union Unity League, held in 
New York City, decided upon the formal dissolution of the league and 
the disbanding of its affiliated organizations. This movement had 
begun as early as 1933, when the members of the National Miners’ 
Union returned to the United Mine Workers, and had been more 
generally carried out during the months immediately preceding the 
1935 convention. Formal announcement of the dissolution of the 


_ affiliated Trade Union Unity League organizations was later made 


through the official journals of those that maintained such publications. 


_ For example, the Marine Workers’ Voice, official organ of the Marine 


Workers’ Industrial Union, in announcing the dissolution of the 
organization, urged its members to join the International Seamen’s 
Union. The official organ of the Trade Union Unity League during 


its active existence was Labor Unity. Publication ceased upon the 
' dissolution of the league.’ 





‘Source: Report from Labor Research Association (allied with the T. U. U. L.) to the Bureau of Labor 


| Statisties, dated May 24, 1935, 














Operations Under the Public Contracts Law (Walsh- 
Healey Act) 


By Gerarp D. RerLiy and Jonn W. Porter! 


HE new public contracts law, the Walsh-Healey Act, went into 

effect on September 28, 1936. By December 8, 381 contract: 
representing a total value of $19,846,478.24 had been awarded to 
bidders qualified to contract with the Government under the act. 
This is the law, passed at the last session of Congress, which requires 
every contractor supplying the Government with equipment an 
materials in amounts greater than $10,000 to agree to certain con- 
ditions affecting the labor of his employees. 

Manufacturers and dealers responding to invitations for bids issued 
by the Government under the new act must stipulate that employees 
occupied in the production of the Government’s purchases will not 
be permitted to work more than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. 
They must also agree to pay these employees wages at Jeast equal to 
those determined by the Secretary of Labor to be the prevailing 
minimum wages in the industry, and they must see to it that no child 
labor or convict Jabor is employed in the performance of the Govern- 
ment contract. No part of the contract may be fulfilled under con- 
ditions inconsistent with State health and safety Jaws. 

The first series of regulations implementing the new law was issued 
early in September (Departmen. of Labor Regulations 54, series A, 
Sept. 14, 1936). With certain exceptions indicated by the act, these 
regulations require, in the specifications of every contract over $10,000, 
the insertion of the stipulations set out in the first section of the act. 
The exceptions include contracts for perishables, for agricultural or 
farm products sold by the producer, and for services, and purchases in 
the open market where the general-purchase statutes waive advertise- 
ment for competitive bids. An important section defines the terms 
“manufacturer” and ‘regular dealer’, which the act uses to describe 
those bidders who may qualify to receive awards of Governmen' 
contracts. A regular dealer, under this article, is a person who owns 0! 
operates a place where goods of the kind called for by the contract are 
bought, kept in stock, and sold in the ordinary course of business. 
This definition was designed to eliminate from Government contracts 
those bid brokers having no established places of business, whose low 





! Both authors are members of the staff of the Solicitor’s Office, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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bids are made possible by the farming out of these contracts to sweat- 
shops and producers employing low-paid home workers. 

Other regulations provide for the procedure to be followed by con- 
‘racting officers and bidders in applying for exceptions and exemptions, 
in the reporting of awards of contracts, and in notifying the appro- 
priate agencies of complaints of violations. The scope of the law is 
clearly defined by an enumeration of those processes deemed to con- 
stitute integral steps in the performance of the contract; clerical, 
custodial, and supervisory functions, which can at no time be partic- 
ularly associated with the production of specific articles, are excluded. 
The regulations also follow the pattern of the act in leaving to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor the manner and the order of 
minimum-wage determinations. Under this flexible authority, Sec- 
retary Perkins has decided to take up first those industries where 
Government business is characteristically driven out of the higher- 
wage areas by sweatshop and home-work conditions. 

Since the Public Contracts Act gives the Secretary of Labor no au- 
thority to waive the maximum-hours limitations established by the act, 
Secretary Perkins in issuing the first series of regulations made pro- 
 yision for the payment of overtime wages where employment must 
- exceed the stipulated maximum. This permission authorizes employ- 
ment for more than the permitted hours on condition that overtime 
ata rate of one and one-half times the regular wage is paid. Numerous 
requests for other exceptions and exemptions have been received by 
the Department both from contracting agencies and from private 
_sourees. An early application by one department for the exclusion 
_ of all contracts for the purchase of airplanes, and for aircraft and ship 
materials, was denied by the Secretary. A request for an exception 
in the case of a contract for marine boilers was withdrawn by the con- 
_ tracting officer and subsequently denied by Secretary Perkins. Five 
other requests for exemptions have been made through the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department, which has agreed to act 
as the clearing house for these matters, where no bidders responded 
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ee. _ to invitations for various types of articles. These were temporarily 
ms suspended by Secretary Perkins and later denied when bidders who 
tine _ qualified under the Public Contracts Act were found. 

—- Two amendments of the original text of the regulations under the 


_ Walsh-Healey Act have thus far been necessary. The first authorizes 
_the maintenance by contractors of general records of employment 
_ covering all employees, in lieu of separate files for those engaged on 
_ Government work. This privilege is granted only on the under- 
standing, however, that all employees may then be deemed to be 
_ engaged in the production of the Government’s purchase during the 
_ period in which the employer is fulfilling a contract with the Govern- 
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ment. The other change in the regulations grew out of widespre:d 
attempts to evade the law through the supplying of the Government 
by manufacturers on the orders of regular dealers unable to fill the 
contract from stock on hand. The new section makes any manufac- 
turer thus shipping goods direct to the Government on a dealer’s order 
the principal party to the contract and subject to the act; the dealer 
becomes an agent unless he furnishes the goods himself by supplying 
them from his own stock. 

Appointed by the Secretary of Labor early in October, the Public 
Contracts Board has had before it two matters of the first importance. 
The initial wage determination, affecting the men’s work. garmen|{ 
industry, is pending following the conclusion of hearings at which 
standards were considered and testimony offered. The application of 
the Cotton Textile Institute for postponement in the operation of 
that section of the act prohibiting employment of girls between the 
ages of 16 and 18 was granted in part when the Secretary of Labor 
adopted the Board’s recommendation of a stay of 90 days in the case 
of girls of this group who are now employed. The Institute’s applica- 
tion for an exception to the hours limitations for employees engaged in 
dyeing, bleaching, drying, and mercerizing operations was denied. 
Thus far no complaints of violations have reached the Department 
which are entitled to consideration by the Board. Two allegations of 
infractions by bidders of the qualifications required of dealers bidding 
on Government contracts have been sustained after hearing and 
investigation by an examiner; in each instance the bid was rejected. 
One complaint, relating to the hours of work in an eastern plant, is 
now under investigation. Other charges have grown out of contracts 
advertised before the new law became effective. 

The law as it was finally passed is narrow in scope. It does not apply 
to subcontractors and is confined to contracts for purchases larger 
than $10,000. In addition, contracts for perishables and agricultural 
products are exempt. It was presumably with these and other limi- 
tations in mind that Secretary Perkins announced in Tampa, at the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, that she may 
have a number of amendments to suggest when Congress reconvenes. 

































Hours and Earnings Before and After the N. R. A. 


By Witt Bowpen, of the Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS 


SPECIAL tabulation of reports to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from 16 manufacturing industries was undertaken for the 
purpose of analyzing by establishments and by States the changes in 
average weekly hours, average hourly earnings, and volume of em- 
ployment before and after the nullification of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Some of the conclusions warranted by the study 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In all of the 16 industries average weekly hours increased sub- 
stantially, and the number of employees with hours in excess of code 
hours was much larger after nullification than before. In blast fur- 


: nf naces, steel works, and rolling mills, for example, in May 1935 the 
+] number of employees in establishments with average weekly hours in 
ont excess of industrial code hours was only 3.1 percent of the total, while 
vel in May 1936 the number was 67.7 percent. 
koe (2) There was also an increase in the proportion of employees with 
nd @ ®verage hours in excess of the peak hours permitted by the codes. 
ed. | Many of the codes, as, for example, the code covering structural and 
jg | ormamental metalwork, provided for a peak maximum of 48 hours, 
a _ but before nullification there were negligible numbers of workers with 
_ hours above 48. After nullification, on the other hand, the numbers 
ply _ were much larger. In structural and ornamental metalwork, for 
ger example, before nullification only 1.3 percent of the employees were 
eal in establishments with average weekly hours above 48, while after 
mi- | Lullification the proportion increased to 18.3 percent. 
the (3) In 13 of the industries with uniform N. R. A. code hours 
nav | proximately 120,000, or 6 percent, more workers would have been 
res, & “mMployed in the spring of 1936 if the establishments with average 


_ weekly hours in excess of code hours had maintained the average at 
_ the code level, assuming that the maintenance of code hours would 
not have affected total man-hours. The above is an underestimate 
due to the fact that average weekly hours are lower than full- 
time hours. 

(4) Variations in average weekly hours by States show no consist- 
_ ent regional differences. Average hours before the nullification of the 
_ National Industrial Recovery Act and the changes in hours thereafter 
| varied primarily by industries and for the most part appear to have 


13 
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been regional only, as a result of different industrial conditions in th. JB Ta 
different areas. A noteworthy exception is the sawmill industry, jy 
which comparatively long hours are observable in the Southern States 

(5) Establishments which made the largest increases in averace 
weekly hours usually fell below the general average of hourly earn. 
ings, thus forcing employees to depend more largely on a longer work- 
ing week than on rates of pay for maintaining weekly income. After 
nullification the establishments with average hours in excess of code [iB fs 
hours made either a smaller increase or a greater decrease in averace 
hourly earnings than establishments with average hours not in excess [IB fo 


of code hours. . ru 
6) With few excepti verage week 3 Ww " 
(6) Wi ew exceptions, average weekly hours were somewhat J sa 
longer and average hourly earnings were materially lower in smal] [% & 


than in large establishments before nullification; and, with few excep. 
tions, average weekly hours were increased more and average hourly 
earnings were either reduced more or increased Jess in small than i: 
large establishments. 

(7) In general there was a greater gain in business (as measured hy J a 
total man-hours) in small than in large establishments; a greater gail | 
in establishments which lengthened average hours beyond code hour 
than in establishments which kept average hours within code hours 
and a greater gain in establishments which tended to break down 
N. R. A. standards of earnings than in establishments which main- 
tained these standards. 

The evidence of extent of departures from N. R. A. standards is 
accentuated by the fact that scheduled hours of shifts or of plant 
operation, in plants conforming to codes, were substantially the same 
as code hours, while average weekly employee-hours were materially 
lower than scheduled hours. 





Scope of the Study . 
a 
Tue industries included in the special tabulation are listed in tab) 

1. The table shows the number of establishments from which returns Fp 
were found to be adequate for the special purpose of the study; the s 
number of employees in the sample in April or May 1935 and 1936:— p 
and the estimated total number of employees in each of the indus-— o 
tries. In the case of foundry and machine-shop products a random f— o 
sample, by States, of 728 establishments was considered adequatef it 
because of the wide regional dispersion of the industry and the com-f 1 
paratively small size of the establishments. In the case of the cotton-— a 
garment industry the figures of estimated total employment are notf } 
available, because the code for this industry included establishments | t 


from more than one of the industries of the classification used by the} i 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which conforms in general to the classi-| — ¢ 
fication adopted by the Bureau of the Census. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS BEFORE AND AFTER N. R. A. 15 


Table 1.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Sample Studied and 
Estimated Total Number of Employees, May! 1935 and 1936, by Industry 








Number | Number of employ- | 
| of estab- ees in sample ees 
Industry lishments 
in - —— 
| sample 


Estimated total 
number of employ- 


May aw 1936|May mE one 1936 
| 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 199 | 226,456 | 245,809 | 358,445 | 400,304 
Se noduvbedecsdccdtienesncctiees< 87 24, 707 25, 269 30, 994 | 31, 919 
SE eendbeccbnneétdchbbdgsconnt =< babi 138 19, 877 22, 052 43, 052 | 46, 342 
Structural and ornamental metalwork E 190 14, 929 18, 942 26, 083 32, 159 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_- . 317 | 102,566 | 113,658 | 178,365 194, 600 
Foundry and machine-shop products_- ani 728 61, 079 71, 281 | 303, 293 | 354, 173 
 " EE eee ae Eienal 134 23, 402 30, 419 24, 847 32, 234 
ata ailits, cine inlh wih Se 361 44,174 46, 670 117, 399 123, 278 
a -—---"------- hcthrd blebs adhhan igen 358 16, 155 18, 589 41, 642 50, 907 





RS aeicieliiaideinsiceantndsaieeaaaiad 308 52, 101 59, 142 224, 417 242, 121 
Brick, 2 and terra cotta_. ag Est a i NTE 222 13, 263 16, 760 35, 327 47, 681 
poggpe TTT Se Pees Se 450 215, 220 226, 074 398, 504 392, 318 
Silk and rayon goods ?._________. ae said 144 33, 947 33, 517 104, 708 95, 533 
Cotton garments.......__- single ninaleaail 177 29, 613 30, 385 (3) (3) 

Ac nclididddotnamdbcidgerenta added J 549 26, 408 26, 095 52, 519 51, 665 
Paper and pulp ?..._..____- 5 as — 327 97, 742 98, 963 130, 610 131, 213 














| Or April. 
? All data are for April instead of May 1935 and 1936. The choice of the month (April or May) was de- 
termined by such factors as avoidance of abnormal conditions due to strikes, etc. In the following tables 


and text, for the sake of simplicity and brevity, only May is mentioned. 
3 Not available. 


The decision which nullified the National Industrial Recovery Act 


was rendered May 27, 1935. April instead of May 1935 was chosen 


in some industries for comparison with the same month a year later, 


_ because these industries were less affected in April by strikes or other 


factors tending to disturb the normal seasonal trend of business. 

The selection of industries for inclusion in the special tabulation 
was necessarily to some extent arbitrary and was limited by the 
magnitude of the work required. It was desired that the industries 
included in the study be representative of varied and important 


aspects of manufacturing, well distributed regionally, with adequate 


representation of large and small establishments and of variations in 


_ average weekly hours and average hourly earnings. 


In all but three of the industries code hours for most of the em- 


_ployees were 40. In the case of electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
_ supplies, about four-fifths of the industry operated under codes which 


provided for 36 hours per week, and a more or less arbitrary estimate 


_ of 37 hours per week is assigned for the general average. In the case 
_ of the brick, tile, and terra-cotta industry, about three-fourths of the 
industry operated under codes with 36 hours per week, and an esti- 
mate of 38 hours is assigned. The “cotton-garment” industry is not 


a Bureau of Labor Statistics classification, but is one adopted by the 
N. R. A., with 36 hours as the code standard. Subdivisions of indus- 
tries which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and which were 
included under the cotton-garment code include women’s cotton 
dresses, men’s work clothing, and shirts and collars. 
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Average Weekly Hours and Code Hours 























THE codes prescribed hours of labor for the individual worker which 
in general were designed to become normal scheduled hours of shift; 
or of plant operation, with peak maxima and other permissible varia. 
tions and exceptions. Code hours, therefore, were virtually the same 
as normal full-time hours. The figures of average weekly hours 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are not scheduled hours 
or in any sense normal full-time hours of regular employees. Ip 
order to compute average weekly hours, the total number of hours 
worked during the period covered is divided by the total number of 
employees on the pay roll during the same period. The average thus 
derived is affected by plant shut-downs, part time, labor turn-over, 
illness, and other factors. 

Permissible exceptions to code hours tended, under conditions of 
full and continuous operation, to raise above code hours the hours 
actually worked; but these exceptions were designed to apply only in 
unusual circumstances or to small groups of employees. In the case oj 
most industries, permissible exceptions above code hours had less 
effect in increasing hours above the general code level (assuming con- 
formity to code hours) than had labor turn-over, sickness, plant 
shut-downs, etc., in reducing average employee-hours below the 
general code level (or the scheduled hours). When normal scheduled 
hours were no higher than code hours, average hours actually worked 
were therefore materially lower than code hours. 

In connection with wages, most of the codes provided in genera! 
terms for wage rates such as would not reduce weekly earnings under 
the shorter working week. The figures of earnings available from 
reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are average hourly earnings 
and average weekly earnings. 


General Analysis of Changes in Average Weekly Hours 


Tue fact that average weekly hours were necessarily lower in most 
cases than code hours in those establishments which conformed to 
code hours should be kept in mind in interpreting the data in table 2. 
This table gives percentages of total employees and total man-hours 
in establishments with average weekly hours above code hours. 









































HOURS AND EARNINGS BEFORE AND AFTER N. R. A. 17 


Table 2.—Percent of Employees and Man-Hours in Establishments with Aver- 
age Weekly Employee-Hours Above Code Hours,! May ? 1935 and 1936 


hich 
































hifts = — 
rie Percent of total Percent of total 
Tla- employees man-hours 
ame Industry 
Ours May 1935 | May 1936 | May 1935 | May 1936 
ours ~~ 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_........... 3.1 67.7 3.7 69.9 
In i ddhtetbonndnennheocditthineeen -cdnnnebaced 7.8 60.7 9.7 64.4 
i l nckbcachosndehetbewedencemsces«dedacsosouge 27.1 46.0 30.8 51.6 
Ours structural and ornamental metalwork___........---..-.. 9.6 59.8 12.1 64.9 
| Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies._....._-- 20.3 87.3 22.8 89. 1 
ar of Foundry and machine-shop products...............---- 19.1 65. 2 22.2 69.3 
GE EE A A Sa aE 44.3 91.5 48.1 92.7 
thus EE RE ED SS ae a 25. 4 50.8 28. 5 56. 2 
NE AE a a ae a a 24.4 74.0 27.8 77.9 
Ver, C8 SS ee eee Spey are Sey 23. 4 59.7 27.7 65. 6 
ee ee a ee 37.1 85. 7 44.0 89. 2 
(ieiiaciicscecncdonntnegiendcdasaabendh 1.7 10.1 2.2 12. 2 
0 ES ee Seay Sees, See 2.8 9.2 3.5 11.5 
iS of (I ee ak ced sade dchscodiagwans cos 4.1 41.2 4.8 46.5 
tdiciencctccadsccdbscotesghoadchoussrasdbass 18.8 44.2 21.3 49.8 
OUTS 0 a SS eS a 26.0 63. 6 28.8 67.2 
ly in 





' '!Code hours were maximum hours of shifts or of plant operation with qualifications and permissible 
exceptions; while average weekly hours were average hours actually worked per employee, the average 
being affected by part time, labor turn-over, and other factors. Average weekly hours were therefore neces- 

sarily lower than maximum hours. 

1The choice of the month (April or May) preceding nullification of the National Industrial Recovery 

Act was determined by such factors as avoidance of abnormal conditions due to strikes, etc. See table 1. 

_ !Men’s work clothing, women’s cotton dresses, and shirts and collars. 
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_ With the exception of machine tools and brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
-about one-fourth or less than one-fourth of all employees in May! 
1935 were in establishments with average weekly employee-hours in 
excess of code hours. In the machine-tool industry 44.3 percent of all 


neral -employees were in establishments with average weekly hours greater 
nder _ than the code hours for the industry. In this industry there had been 
from -an extreme decline in production and employment, and the com- 
ngs 


paratively large upturn in business was accompanied by a sudden 
‘increase in demand for certain types of skilled labor and by other 
conditions which tended to bring into effect the permissible exceptions 
_to the code. In the machine-tool industry in May 1936 the percent 
of employees in establishments with average hours above code hours 
had increased from 44.3 to 91.5. In the brick, tile, and terra-cotta 
‘industry in May 1935, 37.1 percent of all employees were in establish- 
“ments with average weekly hours per employee greater than code 
hours for that industry. This industry is essentially on a local basis, 
and is subject to unusual variations in local competitive conditions 
and local business activity. In May 1936, in this industry, the percent 
_of employees in establishments with average hours above code hours 
had increased to 85.7. 
In most of the 16 industries in May 1936 at least half of the employ- 
ees were in establishments with average hours in excess of code hours. 
In the cotton-goods industry the proportion was only 10.1 percent, 
and in the silk and rayon goods industry, only 9.2 percent. Both of 
' See table 1, note 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY WEEKLY HOURS 
APRIL OR MAY 1935 AND 1936 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS WITH AVERAGE 
EMPLOYEE -HOURS PER WEEK EQUALING OR EXCEEDING INDICATED HOURS 
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CHART I-B 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY WEEKLY HOURS 
APRIL OR MAY 1935 AND 1936 
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CHART I-C 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY WEEKLY HOURS 
APRIL OR MAY 1935 AND 1936 
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these industries were characterized by a comparatively large amoun; 
of part time, labor turn-over, and other factors which tended ty 
reduce average weekly hours materially below scheduled hours oj 
shifts or of plant operation. In both industries the estimated tot! 
number of employees had slightly declined. 

There was a wide range of average weekly hours by establishment; 
in all of the 16 industries. The range from 30 to 48 hours and the 
nature of the concentration or dispersion of employment within this 
range are shown in charts 1—A to 1-D, based on the cumulative per. 
centages of employment in establishments with average employee. 
hours equaling or exceeding the hours indicated on the charts. 

In May 1935, in most of the industries shown in the charts, there wa; 
a comparatively large concentration of employment in establishments 
with average employee-hours somewhat below code hours, and in May 
1936 there was a comparatively large dispersion of employment in 
establishments with average hours above code hours. In blast fur 
naces, steel works, and rolling mills, and in the hardware industry, on 
the other hand, there was a sharp concentration of employment in May 
1936 in establishments with average hours only slightly above code 
hours. The charts also indicate the points of principal divergence 
in respect to average hours between May 1935 and May 1936. In 
hardware, for example, the main divergence was in the lower ranges 
up to 40 hours per week. In millwork, on the other hand, the chie! 
divergence was in the upper range of weekly hours. In some indus- 
tries, as structural and ornamental metalwork, in which there was ai 
exceptional increase in total man-hours, the divergence was marked 
throughout the range of weekly hours shown. 

In most of the 16 industries, before nullification, there were many 
establishments with average weekly empioyee-hours materially below 
30 hours, and in only a few establishments was the average above 
48 hours. In May 1936 the order was reversed; there were fev 
establishments with average hours below 30, while in a significant 
proportion the average was above 48. In table 3 and charts 2—A to 
2—C, employees are grouped in four divisions—those in establish- 
ments with average hours of 30 or less; those in establishments with 
average hours from 31 to 40 (or to the general level of hours prescribe 
by the codes, usually 40); those in establishments with average hour 
from 41 to 48 (48 hours was prescribed in some of the codes as the peak 
maximum permissible under the codes); and those in establishment: 
with average weekly hours above 48. In 5 of the 16 industries (blas' 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; hardware; structural and 
ornamental metalwork; brick, tile and terra cotta; and cotton goods 
much larger percentages of employees in May 1935 were in establish- 
ments with average employee-hours of 30 or less than in May 1936 
This was due partly to reduction of part time in some establishment: 
as a result of increased business. 
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Table 3.—Variations in Average Weekly Employee-Hours in 16 Selected Indy 


tries, May ! 1935 and 1936 ” 











Percent of employees in establishments 
weekly average of— 











30 hours or 31 to 40 41 to 48 Mor 

Industry less hours hours 48 | 

May | May | May | May | May| May May; 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 BI 

| | | 

‘ ’ . — _ H 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and ones mills 18.0} 0.6 | 78.9) 31.7] 3.1) 665) 0.0 st 
SEAS on oceneGdseieltebudiibes Sian 41.7) .6| 504) 387/ 76/365) .3 «iia 
Di gevcncwssuvssasccsevenssenvscoveseces: 9.1 -7 | 63.8 | 53.3 | 25.3 | 37.3) 18 5 \ 
Structural and ornamental metalwork_____. 26. 2 .3 | 64.2 | 39.9! 83/415) 1.3 g = 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 2 5.0 .6 | 74.7 12.1 | 19.9 | 74.6 4 4 
Foundry and machine-shop — aaeeale 10.0; 1.5) 70.9 | 33.3 | 18.3 | 51.8]; .8 2 
Machine tools._...........-. 1} .0| 55.6) 85/423) 72.5! 20 r 
=e | s 5.6 | 4.7 | 69.0 | 44.5 | 244/420) 1.0 rr 
aa ae 4.5) .8] 71.1 | 26.2 | 227] 51.1 7 P 
na et aa 7.5 4.0 | 69.1 | 36.3 | 20.4 | 43.3 3.0 P 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta *._...__- 23.6 | 3.6 | 39.3 | 10.7 | 35.6) 53.1] 1.5 

Cotton goods_.........- 26.4) 5.5 | 71.9 | 84.4 | 17/ 90] .0 

Silk and rayon goods. -- - - = 17.6 | 13.3 | 79.7 | 77.4) 2.7) 8.7 0 

Cotton garments 4___......-.--.----. 26.2 | 15.8 | 69.7 | 43.0) 41/385! .0 

LATE A a . .ore nal 8.5 | 6.1 | 72.7 | 49.7 | 185 | 38.2 3 

SS ee fea 4.1 .2 | 60.9 | 36.2 | 25.7 | 57.2 3 





! Or April (see table 1). 

2 Code hours for most employees in this industry were 36. 
follows: 30 or less; 31 to 37; 38 to 45; more than 45. 

3 Code hours in this industry varied but were predominantly less than 40. The range of average ! 
in the table is as follows: 30 or less; 31 to 38; 39 to 46; more than 46. 

4 Code hours in this industry were 36. The range of average hours in the table is as follows: 30 o: 
31 to 36; 37 to 44; more than 44. 


| 


The range of average hours in the tab! 


Effect of Longer Hours on Number of Employees 


THE question is frequently raised as to the effect of the lengthening 
of hours on number of employees. Any estimate has serious limite- 
tions, but it is apparent that longer hours resulted in fewer employee: 
and it is believed that the estimates in table 4 are conservative. |: 
the establishments included in the special tabulation of the 1) 
industries in table 4, about 50,000 additional workers would have bee: 
employed in May 1936 if the total man-hours worked in establish- 
ments with average hours above code hours had been distributed on 
the basis of average hours equal to code hours. On the same basi 
of computation, the additional number of employees in all establish 
ments in these 13 industries alone would have been about 120,000. 








? Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and brick, tile, and terra cotta are omitted because co: 
hours varied in different branches of these industries. The cotton-garment industry is omitted because’ 
is a composite of parts of more than one of the industries classified by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and t! 
total number of employees at the date specified is not known. 

3 This number is much smaller than an estimate based on the aggregate change in average weekly hour 
In the 13 industries combined, average weekly hours increased from 35.5 in May 1935 to 40.6 in May |! 
In manufacturing as a whole, the increase was from 35.8 to 39.2. Ifthe average hours in all manufactures“ 
May 1936 had been the same as in May 1935, the total man-hours of May 1936 would have employed ab. 
700,000 additional workers. But the increases in average weekly hours were not entirely a result of long" 
scheduled hours because the expansion of business activity tended to reduce the amount of part tin 
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Indus. —& Table 4-—Employment in 13 Selected Industries in Relation to Average Weekly 


Hours in Excess of N. R. A. Code Hours in May ! 1936 








| 

| Establishments with | Additional : 

| average weekly hours | employees if | Percent | es 

above code hours (40); average | ofindus- | 9¢@ i oe 

Industry weekly hours} try cov- po ? 
had equalled} ered by | ent 

Total man-| Number of| code hours | sample |. “~ ~~ i 

hours employees | (40) as a wno 








Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

















RG Get A Ep ee 7, 153, 091 166, 291 12, 436 61.4 | 20, 254 
~ iy cantcnbstcnssscomsementsecutéecc« - 673, 383 15, 342 1, 493 79. 2 | 1, 885 
ee ee, ae nee 469, 549 10, 153 1, 586 47.6 3, 332 
0 s Structural and ornamental metalwork_-__. 527, 570 11, 326 1, 863 58.9 | 3, 163 
. - Foundry and machine-shop products- --- -- 2, 113, 142 46, 442 6, 387 20.1 | 31, 776 
ss; 8 i iiccnshbidedbihiindadeseun _.| 1, 250, 295 27, 836 3, 646 94. 4 | 3, 862 
3) 18  idvccnenaparnancwt + RAL Tew 1, 067, 466 23, 727 2, 960 37.9 7,810 
- ll NR A a A Ae ciate 647, 350 13, 759 2, 425 36. 5 6, 644 
0 Ee ees ae a 1, 654, 433 35, 332 6, 029 24. 4 24, 709 
| ntest adn nnnecccasescsecoeces 1, 015, 425 22, 822 2, 564 57.6 4, 451 
0 Silk and rayon goods_.._..___....._.._.._- 137, 347 3, 096 338 35. 1 963 
i ( PRR Sp aisteescccccmeseccccoss suimeghel 511, 422 11, 526 1, 260 50. 5 2, 495 
‘ FET I dg ntsccnescsccecescccnses | 2,781, 141 62, 918 6, 611 75.4 | 8, 768 
; i— | —- ad — 
ER iethitdnagiecitnimnsoncanectnaainnnantns Rs 49, 508 |........ 120, 112 


Or April (see table 1). 


It is perhaps desirable to state again that the rise in average weekly 
hours was in part a result of the larger volume of business, with 
accompanying reduction of part time, plant shut-downs, etc., together 


age hou 










= with some increase in overtime. In 14 of the 16 industries, the total 
number of employees in the establishments included in the samples 
was larger in May 1936, in spite of longer hours, than in the corre- 
, sponding month a year earlier. But since average weekly hours, as 
Venne we . ° <7 6 
mite. previously stated, are normally much lower than full-time hours, it is 
- _f— conservative to estimate the effects of departures from code hours on 
ee . 
o Ti employment from average hours per employee in excess of code hours. 
4 a Changes in Average Weekly Hours, by States 
€ deel 
vblish- Were departures from code standards, insofar as such departures 
ted OL are indicated by average weekly hours, more extensive in particular 
» basi States or regions than in the country as a whole? In an effort to 
iblish- fF answer this question average weekly hours in the 16 selected industries 
00.” J were analyzed by States. The analysis is summarized in table 5, 
= which gives comparative figures for the country as a whole, for separate 
recaue' {fe States where there was any significant concentration of any of the 16 
sand selected industries, and for all other States combined. The table 
ly hous § gives percentages of employees in establishments with average hours 
May BF above code hours. 
actures 1 
yed abou 
t of Jonge 
time 
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Table 5.—Percent of Employees, by States, in Establishments with Averag T 
Weekly Employee-hours Above Code Hours,! May ? 1935 and 1936 
U d New 
Jnite : Massa- Rhode | Connee 
- Maine Hamp- Ue 
Sta - cut 
Ihdustey tes shire chusetts Island 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 193; e 
ee a nn ———|——_ i 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 
ten RR OR NaataaneS 3.1] 67.7|....-|_-..- Gait ei. ache ES ey, sll ae (f- 
EE RN ERT | OS Ree oS ae ees came omen Seber Datta 6.7) 30.4 - 
SEs weniolnaiimeasmesctneubsacqownned 27.1) 46.0)...-- SRE Sele Gee! eee: cnicananadhen 1 
Structural and ornamental metalwork_| 9.6} 59.8)____- SRE lee tee: ees eRe a ‘ . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and § 
ESE ae ae . £ Fs a oe wo Sees 17.0) 96.7 1 ee . 6) 98 \ 
Foundry and machine-shop products__| 19.1) 65. 2).....|_.--_}.-.--]--.-- | 32.9) 77.3 8.5) 7 ; 
EE SE ee 44.3) 91. 5).....}...-- 2 ee 26. 5) 91.5 | | 95. 3/100 ‘ 
ad 25. 4] 50.8).....|...-- em eas &  § ¢ See Sem Bes ~ 
SE t tiicanadanilibheannantuid 24.4) 74.0)...-- Te Ge ‘Meats ne ‘snladl tie mihi. ; 
eR RR a 23.4] 59. 7/_...- ‘See ae Bee a eS | RR Seen - Tt 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... _- itenindiedl Set OB Mics... t.....!- seas a ES KARE: Has el - 
ec ntind 1.7; 10.1; 0.0; 6.4) O04 13. 0} .O} 10.3) 11.5) 16.3) .0) 16 Tt 
Silk and rayon goods_-_...........-.. | ae aS ee | meen | ,O} 21.5) 16. 2 17. 6 7 i 
TTT EEE S . ie es ae |. LS 4 Sted | 50.5) 89.4 Ft 
Se 18.8} 8 OG Se Nb eM FS ft ee A ciel «0 22 
I OE vie cic cccucceconenaces 26.0} 63.6) 43.6) 71.3 saad sae Be Tl tee Blccces | ; | 35 18 
| | | 
SS SS Bee Es i 
New | New Pennsy]- ine | 
York | Jersey vania Ohio | Indiana | Ili 
—— | —_——_ $$$ | —— 
| | 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | | | 
I EE AA CNG RE 18. 5| 56, 5|...../..... 4.2} 86.4) 0.7| 58.6) 0.0] 74.3) 7.8 73 
ER a Sere ee htiaiiabi 8 f § See ee . 0] 32.6) 32.0) 63.6).....}....- 28. 5) 92. 
iL TN, SEE = TT RIOT EOS wae ES satiated 62.3] 21.5} 20.2) 30. 4)...../_...- 39. 2) 93.9 
Structural and ornamental metalwork ..| 12.0) 69.1/.....|....- -O} 50.1) 9.1) 79.8)-..--. =! 7.3) 93.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
SE SPR eS ar oe Le 26. 5) 82.9} 20.1) 71.9) 11.3) 93.8) 28.4] 96.9)..._- L--..) 22.9) 92:5 
Foundry and machine-shop products_.| 6.0} 62.9) 28.4) 73.2) 26.8 56. 3} 13.0 61.9) 38.8] 75.5] 4.3) 59 
Machine tools..............-..-..--.- 33. 4| 88.2! 50. 8| 56.8] 37.4| 63.3| 96.0] 95.3||_____| 75.7, 9. 
PREETI SEE Ss { * = oe 9.5) 46.9) 41.2) 53.4] 22.6) 52.7) 23.9) 48 
SLSR CERES SIA 30. 5| 48.0).....|....- 14.9] 77.6) 45.4] 81.8)...._|.__-- 9.3) 7 
ETT RR EN Sat Rs ONE ER Aces ee ae eae | 12.3) 92.2).._..|.. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta............/.....]..... 56. 2| 89.5) 15.9} 70.3) 59.0) 89.8) 36. 8/100. 0) 37.3 100 
REE RR! eine ean Beate O| 15.7|-._-- meen Reon Nona nat, a 
Silk and rayon goods__-............... 0] 41.5) 1.7) 5.9) 2.3] 7.1)... ‘owe? | Obety reas Re 
Cotton garments_, ..................- 0] 23.7; .0| 12.5) 9.4] 38.4) 8.7] 44.0/____. wavE ae 
RE ey Serer 27.0) 46.3) 34.2) 41.5) 14.8) 39.4) 15.4 29.6) 35.3) 64.3) 1.2) 4 
8 ee a eee 47.1 vais ae 34. 4| 17.8) 72.5) 34.3 on 7 |) a 
Michi- Wiscon- | Minne- : | nes , Mary- 
gan sin sota lowa | Missouri lan 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
tind abbheaycdabacdidas -adwotae i LS eee eee es ee Lsdludnccbhess ” 
SS a ee Seen i 8 0 a ee a ae ee eee ee SOs aa a 
MUIR IES «54. lode nos deco ©] |. Otte Raped pa Rest eee Iptews 0.0) 12.1)-.---| 
Structural and ornamental metalwork .| 83.6) 98.6) 5.7) 46.1)-.-..|..---|-----|----- 23.0) 62. 0)...-- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
TS RECESS ENE CIR 8 en eae eee ee it + = 
Foundry and machine-shop products__| 22.4} 52.9) 13.1) 68.4) 52.5) 72.1) 39.2) 76.1) 13.3) 71.9) 13.3 
EEE SEE SS ee a ee eS ae ee ee ee 
cd dchacusdencedansadonuad ia? 8 ee A Oe | epee ee PSE eee 46. 5) 70. 6)__--- 
A: <).< stiinwtteesennceeanaanadun 2 ese fo ee fg eee ee 23. 1 
Bi ccn,tukbakdbsbadisusbeiwsck Se 8 See ee See pent Re et Ss ee 
ES EEE EE! EES EE EE ES Ee ES Pe 43. 1} 95. 3)]_...-| 
EL, «oA ee bb bensnnakbstssdsalcedehbeutclestbaleoscthesestfeccsalssaceedesdbbechisens- 
EEE SEER OO ETE EO SE Se Ae eee eee ee ae a 
SE ic bckbidannnaaki ceded cabecbceddlssenibedace 0} 56. |... -----| ~0} 43.6 0 
A ttincmtiacibciekenagniimedtcaksniieniae 5.9) 15.7 .0 _ Se Bee 21. 5} 63. 3}... 
Et cnccdstnatcanweocnnen & @ - oh gS ae ape Shel eb Pes 8 ee 025 Ae 



































1 See table’2, note 1. 
1 Or April (see table 1.) 
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Table 5.—Percent of Employees, by States, in Establishments with Average 
_ Weekly Employee-Hours Above Code Hours, May 1935 and 1936—Contd. 





























































































































- er" West North South P : 
Yonnecti Virginia | Virginia | Carolina | Carolina | Georgia | Florida 
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vw. ve ah | | | | 
3.9) 48 ; wastes -_ —_— - = = — 
9.3) 73 
iw oching- | | Miscel- 
5300 Idaho Colorado | Oregon | California | laneous 
ee —— | 
| an PP 
7 fi _ Blast furnaces, steel works, and — | 
1.2) 43 B= | EE M “ -|-22--]-20-- i ¢ | a Saree Sere oes 0.0) 29.9) 6.1) 59.6 
cist eS Lh daaid tian a lacuna ndndhlodacttddsad tubbsdlecebwinuadulabauiteache 42.1| 62.9 
TE TTT. La aa Sect nian: RR Ni sae 77. 5| 76.1| 6.8) 48.3 
_ | Structural and ornamental metalwork_|____- wee APU TE! BRIS: SS COR PRS .8| 24.3) 17.1) 64.1 
Mary- j — machinery, apparatus, and 
land — EF NS Sree. stbdelestte Jeewcafococalquoesiapess|coneclocsee 17.6) 61. 5| 13.5) 43.3 
“a | Machine — machine-shop products.|.....|.....|.....|...- | 46.8} 50.2).....|.._.. 28.6| 59.7| 17.5) 70.6 
— EEC WS SE Se EE OPE PPO ETERS ea Tee eee ere Pee 34.0) 87.7 
..0lU ia 1S (ee ME ea a rT ie eee ae 27.9) 20.3) 25.2) 52.1 
{ ME ede. So ncas Bea ere EPeees ee YS Mg Bee Te 14. 5} 25. }...-- ....-| 24.0) 75.6) 19.6) 73.5 
ea tee : =e r eR Reel 38.3) 15.0; 1.3) 37.9 6| 50,3) 17.7) 78.6 
i ’ Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ae Ape Ry ERPS of CS Pe AR ee Eee 33. 3) 88.6) 40.2) 85.4 
aed bates $ Cotton goods.............2222-- RE PAE, AS PA) eh FR SP ee ae BT Pe 4.3) 16.1 
at i SSS Ie heed ph hae PERE ee Ca PETAL PE Oars. -0} 16.5 
| (eaten siasnonee EE TTT: TE aa SE Te TG Meira tee oie 0 S.7 5 + 
opel : aes ee en een Seen ah dl ematical abhiea BY ye, CREEP 44.3) 70.5) 6.6 4 
3.3) 76 ii RRR ap et snp he aos | 22) 19.4] 26.5) 51.1)-._.-].___. 36.0) 68.2 
ok ) | | 
3.1) 80.9 4 ‘>, 
=~ = There were few important regional variations in either 1935 or 1936 
; ’ 
nee nor was the change during the interval characterized by significant 
iif 4 bd . 
3 7 regional departures from the general trend. Thus in the cotton-goods 


industry, prominent both in the North and in the South, 1.7 percent 
of employees for the country as a whole were in establishments with 
average hours above code hours in April 1935 (the figures for this 
industry are for April) and 10.1 percent in April 1936. The corre- 
sponding figures for North Carolina were 2.4 and 8.7; for South Caro- 
lina, 2.7 and 10.0; for Georgia, 0.0 and 11.9; and for Alabama, 0.0 and 2.9. 
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In Massachusetts, the figures were 0.0 and 10.3;in Connecticut, 0.0 and 
16.3; and in Rhode Island, 11.5 and 16.3. It is probable that in this 
industry part time and Jabor turn-over tended to obscure, in {hy 
North as well as in the South, a comparatively Jarge amount of em.- 
ployment with scheduled or full-time hours in excess of code hours 

The sawmill industry is an exception in respect to regional variation, 
In this industry hours were comparatively long in the Southern 
States before nullification and the increases in hours after nullification 
were comparatively large. In the country as a whole 23.4 percent of 
the employees were in establishments with average hours above code 
hours in April 1935 (the figures for this industry also are-for April) 
and 59.7 percent in April 1936. Corresponding figures for Florida 
were 34.0 and 87.4; for Arkansas, 27.9 and 80.4; for Louisiana, 50.3 and 
97.9; and for Texas, 68.2 and 100.0. In Tennessee the percentage in 
April 1935 was only 8.9 but in April 1936 it was 95.6. Although other 
minor exceptions may be noted, when all of the 16 industries are con- 
sidered, there are no significant divergences in a given State or area 
either above or below the figures for the country as a whole. 


Effect of Longer Hours on Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for manufacturing as a 
whole show average hourly earnings of 57.0 cents for April 1935 and 57.3 
cents for April 1936. The corresponding figures for May 1935 ani 
1936 are 57.1 and 57.4 cents. The change for manufacturing as a 
whole was therefore insignificant, even when the comparatively sma! 
increase in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index is taken 
into account. In the special tabulation of reports from the 16 
industries now being analyzed an effort was made to discover an 
possible connection between changes in average hours and average 
hourly earnings. The lengthening of average weekly hours after the 
nullification of the National Industrial Recovery Act was accompanied 
in many industries and establishments by reductions in wage rates, 
finding expression in Jower average hourly earnings. This frequent 
relationship is only partly revealed by changes in average hourly 
earnings for an industry asa whole. In 8 of the 16 industries included 
in the special study, average hourly earnings were increased in the 
establishments included in the sample; in 7, average hourly earnings 
were reduced; and in 1 there was no change. The increases range’ 
from 0.3 percent in stove manufacturing to 4.4 percent in sawmills. 
The decreases ranged from 0.4 percent in millwork to 13.2 percent in 
the cotton-garment industry. The tendency for wages to be adversely 
affected in establishments where average hours were longer than code 
hours in May 1936 is shown in table 6. There is also a comparison 0! 
employment, in terms of man-hours, in establishments operating in 
May 1936 with average hours per employee less.than and greater than 
the code limitations. 
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Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings and Total Man-Hours, May 1935 and May! 
1936, in Establishments Classified in Relation to Code Hours, May! 1936 








Average hourly 




















| earnings | Man-hours 
|Num-| aoieenne | epevenengetaierastnesioreete i 
} r | a= 102% ew 1088 
‘odustry and specified average weekly | of | | May 1935 May 1936 
hours per employee in May! 1936 —_ | Per- | 
| lish- | 
ments| 3935 | 1986 | “of | | Per- Per- 
ichange, Number —- | Number | —_ 
total total 
ee ee Seat See See, = 
| 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling Cents | Cents 
ea ea | 199 | 66.3 | 66.3 | 0.0 | 7,863,568 | 100.0 |10, 232,793 | 100.0 
40 hours or less... .............- NG 71 | 66.4 | 66.9 | +.8 | 2,650,906 | 33.7 | 3,079,702 | 30.1 
More than 40 hours .............-..| | 128 | 66.3 | 66.0 | —.5 | 5,212,662 | 66.3 | 7, 153,091 69.9 
CP EE a : 87 | 56.1 | 57.7 | +2.9 849, 339 | 100.0 | 1, 044, 907 100. 0 
ae eee : 45 | 50.0 | 50.5 | +1.0 356,740 | 42.0 371,524 | 35.6 
Dione Gees GP BOUSE.................. 42 | 60.6 | 61.7 | +1.8 | 492,599 | 58.0 673, 383 | 64.4 
Ee. dbittiitcotnnttiinn ide abt | 138 | 57.3 | 57.5 +.3 755, 705 | 100.0 910,412 | 100.0 
40 hours or less... -.--.- ESE ES ; 76 | 59.4 | 59.6 +.3 400, 126 52.9 | 440,863 48.4 
More than 40 hours...........------| 62 | 54.9 | 55.5 | +1.1 355, 579 47.1 469, 549 51.6 
structural and ornamental metalwork..| 190 | 58.2 | 57.1 | —1.9| 515,465 | 100.0 | 812,561 | 100.0 
Pes ee 62 | 60.7 | 61.4 | +1.2 229, 502 44.5 | 284,991 35.1 
More than 40 hours................. | 128 | 56.1 | 54.7) —2.5| 285,963) 55.5 | 527,570| 64.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | | 
i cdimibtinncansanccumeesigns 317 | 61.8 | 62.1 +.5 | 3,664,107 | 100.0 | 4,667,228 | 100.0 
37 hours or less... .-- A ae 65 | 57.3 | 58.4 | +1.9 | 502, 861 13.7 | 510, 694 10.9 
More than 37 hours.....___- — 252 | 62.5 | 62.5 0 3, 161, 246 86.3 | 4, 156, 534 89.1 
Foundry and machine-shop products- - | 728 | 69.1 | 59.8 | +1.2 2, 254, 207 | 100.0 | 3,047,796 | 100.0 
40 hours or less. .................- -| 278 | 61.4 | 62.9] +2.4| 770,893 | 34.2 | 934,654 | 30.7 
More than 40 hours__.___-_--- | 450 | 57.9 | 58.4 | +.9 | 1,483,314 | 65.8 | 2,113,142 | 69.3 
he il i ea 134 | 62.3 | 62.9} +1.0! 947,702 | 100.0 | 1,357,949 | 100.0 
| i ree cane} 26 | 57.8 | 60.6 | +4.8 95, 779 10.1 98, 654 7.3 
More than 40 hours..............--- 108 | 62.8 | 63.1 +.5 | 851,923 89.9 | 1, 259, 295 92.7 
} 
ee aE SE a ea Se ee eae | 361 | 44.5 | 44.9} +.9 | 1,686,271 | 100.0 | 1,897,776 | 100.0 
SE ee .-.---| 192 | 44.7 | 46.4 | +3.8 | 853,394 50. 6 830,310 | 43.8 
More than 40 hours.-......-.....--- | 169 | 44.4) 43.8 | —1.4 | 832,877 | 49.4 | 1,067,466 | 56.2 
TE 358 | 44.8 | 44.6 =, 4 | 623,089 | 100.0 830, 631 | 100.0 
EE ee See eres 114 | 50.1 | 51.5 | +2.8 158, 981 25. 5 183, 281 22. 1 
More than 40 hours_____.--..-------| 244 | 43.0 | 42.7 —.7 464, 108 | 74.5 647,350 | 77.9 
a _ 308 | 43.2 | 45.1 | +4.4 | 1,955,230 | 100.0 | 2,521,989 | 100.0 
ee). .cthedddshccdelie | 131 | 53.8 | 60.4 |4+12.3 | 721, 546 | 36.9 | 867,556 | 34.4 
More than 40 hours... -| 177 | 37.0 | 37.1 | +.3 | 1,233,684 | 63.1 | 1,654,433 | 65.6 
| 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.............| 222 | 45.1 | 44.4] —1.6 464, 086 | 100. 0 739, 715 | 100.0 
TD ie ncceuascseccasesen | 48 | 46.5 | 48.0) +3.2 75,048 | 16.2 79,600 | 10.8 
More than 38 hours...............-. 174 | 44.8 | 44.0) —1.8 389, 038 83.8 660, 115 89. 2 
ic ncieinnindacnwnws pie 450 | 38.0 | 36.8 | —3.2 | 7,222,043 | 100.0 | 8,331,657 | 100.0 
ee rerere 378 | 38.0 | 37.0 | —2.6 | 6,531,188 | 90.4 | 7,316,232 | 87.8 
More than 40 hours.._..........--.- 72 | 38.0 | 34.9 | —8.2 690, 855 9.6 | 1,015, 425 12.2 
Silk and rayon goods. .................- | 144 | 45.6 | 43.1 | —5.5 | 1,147,796 | 100.0 | 1,196,329 | 100.0 
CS ETE TET | 120} 45.8 | 43.9 | —4.1 | 1,019, 097 88.8 | 1,058, 982 88. 5 
More than 40 hours...............-- 24 | 43.7 | 36.8 |—15.8 128, 699 11.2 137, 347 11.5 
NT | 177 | 43.8 | 38.0 |—13.2 938, 020 | 100.0 | 1,068,349 | 100.0 
36 hours or less_.._- a 86 | 44.8 | 40.1 |—10.5 551, 673 58.8 572, 050 53. 5 
More than 36 hours................- 91 | 42.3 | 35.5 |—16.1 386, 347 41.2 496, 209 46.5 
00 ES Eee ee | §49 | 49.8 | 48.6 | —2.4 975, 105 | 100.0 | 1,027,718 | 100.0 
SEE TS PTE | 349 49.7 ' 48.5 | —2.4 542, 790 55.7 516, 296 50. 2 
More than 40 hours................. 200 | 49.9 | 48.6 | —2.6 432,315 | 44.3 511,422 | 49.8 
Pe A 327 | 52.8 | 53.1 +.6 | 3,742,479 | 100.0 | 4,136,511 | 100.0 
la i te 102 | 52.6 | 53.3 | +1.3 | 1,324, 657 35.4 | 1,355, 370 32.8 
More than 40 hours................- 225 | 53.0 | 53.0 -O | 2,417,822 | 64.6 | 2,781,141 | 67.2 
‘“ } | 























' Or April (see table 1). 
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In most of the 16 industries the establishments with average hoiirs 
above code hours in May 1936 exhibited a tendency to reduce average 
hourly earnings between 1935 and 1936; while those establishments 
with average weekly hours per employee not in excess of code hours 
much more generally exhibited a tendency toward higher average 
hourly earnings. Furthermore, in most of the industries the estab- 
lishments with comparatively long average weekly hours in May 15136 
also had comparatively low average earnings in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Analysis of table 6 indicates that— 

(1) In May 1935 average hourly earnings in 10 of the 16 industries 
were lower in the establishments with average weekly hours above 
code hours (after nullification) than in those with shorter hours. | 
one industry there was no difference in earnings. 

(2) In May 1936 average hourly earnings in 12 of the 16 industries 
were lower in the establishments with average weekly hours above 
code hours than in those with shorter hours. 

(3) In 14 of the 16 industries there were either smaller increases 
or greater decreases in average hourly earnings in those establishments 
with average weekly hours above code hours than in those with shorter 
hours. 

(4) Establishments with average weekly hours above code hours 
reduced average hourly earnings in 9 of the industries, increased 
earnings in 5 of the industries, and made no change in 2 of the indus- 
tries. Establishments with average weekly hours not above code 
hours increased average hourly earnings in 12 of the industries and 
reduced earnings in 4 of the industries. 

(5) In every instance of reductions of average hourly earnings }) 
establishments with average weekly hours not in excess of code hours, 
the reductions were smaller than in the case of establishments witl 
hours above code hours; and with the exception of two industries, 
establishments with short hours increased earnings more than esta)- 
lishments with long hours. 

(6) In all of the industries there was an increase in the proportion 
of business, as measured by man-hours of employment, in the estab- 
lishments with average hours above code hours. 


Size of Establishment 


AN ANALYSIS made of the 16 selected industries on the basis of size 
of establishment indicates that the most conspicuous instances o! 
hours above the general average were in smaller establishments.  [n 
most of the industries the differences with respect to hours between 
establishments of different sizes were less significant than were tlie 
differences in average hourly earnings which, before nullification, were 
lower in small establishments than in the larger ones in most of thie 
industries. After nullification the comparatively large increases 10 
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; hours were mostly in small establishments, and these establishments 


exhibited in general a smaller increase (or a greater decrease) in 
average hourly earnings than the large establishments. After nulli- 
fication, the small establishments in most industries acquired a larger 
proportion of business, insofar as this is measured by total man-hours 
worked. In respect to average weekly hours, medium-sized estab- 
lishments were above the general average in more of the industries 
than were either large or small establishments. 

The data on which these conclusions are based are presented in 
table 7. This table gives 3 groups of establishments on the basis of 
size (small, medium sized, and large). The establishments appear in 
the same groups in 1935 and 1936, on the basis of a classification of 
the establishments by size in May 1935. In any given industry all 
establishments classified as ‘‘small’’ had of course fewer employees 
in May 1935 than those classified as ‘medium sized.”’ But establish- 
ments classified as ‘medium sized”’ in one industry may be larger or 
smaller than those classified as ‘“‘small’”’ in another industry. The 
purpose in table 7 has not been to make a division on the basis of the 
number of employees irrespective of whether the industry is one char- 
acterized by large-scale or small-scale production. Rather the basis 
of classification is the ranking of establishments in each industry in 
the order of size and their division into three groups, each group 
employing, in May 1935, approximately one-third of the total 
employees in that industry. 


Table 7.—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, by Size of Establishment, in 16 
Selected Industries, May ' 1935 and 1936 








Percent of 
total man- 


Num.- jcent of hours hours 


ber of | total 
Industry and size of establishment | estab- 
in May 1935 lish- 


ments May May | Pet | May | May 


cent of or 


earnings 


| 
Per- Average weekly | Average hourly 
} 
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Medium establishments 
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Table 7.—-Employment, Hours, and Earnings, by Size of Establishment, in 1, 
Selected Industries, May 1935 and 1936—Continued 


















































| 
Per- | Average weekly Average hourly | — 
| Num- |cent of hours earnings iy + 
ber of | tota) Ol 
Industry and o of establishment -_ em- |__ gf Ss? a oo 
in May 1935 ish- | ploy- l 
ments| ees, Per- | ’ Per- | ; 
Mtay | May | May lone of May | May ent o) Mss 
| 1935 change change 
peng TOTTI i | | 2 Dee ie 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Cts. | Cts. 

RS es ees Pe eee ee ee 728 | 100.0 | 36.9 | 42.8 | +16] 50.1! 59.8 +1 | 100.0 i 
Small establishments_-_-_----- 586 | 32.7 | 37.1 | 43.3 | +17 | 58.6 | 59.2); +1) 32.9 { 
Medium establishments.......|_ 110 | 33.2 | 37.0 | 42.3 | +14 | 50.9 | 60.3) +1/ 33.4 
Large establishments... ___.___- 32 | 34.1 | 36.6 | 42.7 | +17 | 58.8 | 59.8 +2) 33.7 

| 
_ | — eae ; | 134 | 100.0 | 40.5 | 44.6 +10 | 62.3 | 629; +1] 100.0 4 
Small establishments-_-_----.. .. ay 32.0 | 40.9 | 46.0 +12 | 59.1 | 59.5 | +1 32.3 { 
Medium establishments__-- 17 33.0 | 41.2 | 43.1 +5 | 60.0 | 60.7) +1 33. 6 
Large establishments____-___--__| 6 | 35.0 | 39.4 | 44.7) +13 | 67.6 | 68.3) +1) 341 4 
a ae _..| 361 | 100.0] 382/407) +7] 445] 44.9 | +1 | 100.0 | 100 
Small establishments..__._._- 269 | 33.2 | 37.2 | 40.8 | +10 | 45.7 | 45.6 | —() 32. 3 4 
Medium establishments_____- 67 | 33.2/ 387/401} +4/ 411/408) -—1| 33.7! 32) 
Large establishments_._______- 25 | 33.6 | 38.7 | 41.1 +6 | 46.8 | 48.2); +31! 34.0 
RE AN i. a Rao | 358 | 100.0 | 38.6 | 44.7 +16 | 44.8 | 44.6 | — (2) | 100. 0 
Small establishments_..._.._- 286 | 33.0 | 37.8 | 44.0 +16 | 48.2 | 47.3 —2 32. 4 
Medium establishments-_----- 52 | 32.7 | 38.9 | 44.8 | +15 | 43.2 | 42.9 —1 | 32.9 
Large establishments_____--_-_-| 20 | 34.3 | 39.1 | 45.2 | +16 | 43.1 | 43.5 +1) 34.7 { 
Sawmills._........................| 308 | 100.0] 37.5| 426] +14] 432/451| +4] 100.0) 10 
Small establishments. --------- | 233 | 33.01 363/420) +16] 424/442) +4 | 31.9 { 
Medium establishments wheal 54 33.4 | 37.6 | 43.0 +14 | 41.7 | 44.0 +6 | 33.4 
Large establishments__._____- 21 | 33.6 | 38.7 | 43.0| +11 | 45.3 | 47.1) +4] 34.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.........| 222 | 100.0 | 35.0 | 44.1 | +26 | 45.1) 44.4 | —2| 100.0 | 10 
Small establishments.------.| 161 | 38.3 | 34.6 | 43.6 | +26] 438/428) —2 | 32.9) 35 
Medium establishments._____-_| 43 33.3 | 34.3 | 43.8 +28 | 45.4 144.6) -—2 32. 7 
Large establishments-___------| 18 | 33.4 | 36.1 | 45.1 | +25 | 46.0 | 45.9) —() | 34.4 
ae 448 | 100.0 | 33.6 | 36.8 | +10) 38.0 | 36.8 | —3 | 100.0 10 
Small establishments_- meat > an 33.3 | 32.9 | 36.6 +11 | 37.0 | 36.3 | —2 32. 7 
Medium establishments______.- 94 33.4 | 33.4 | 37.1 +11 | 38.3 | 37.0 —3 33. 2 
Large establishments___ se 41} 33.3 | 34.3 | 369| +8 | 386/ 37.2} -—4! 34.1 
| 
Silk and rayon goods._.___.._._-..- 144 | 100.0 | 33.8 | 35.7 +6 | 45.6 | 43.1 —5 | 100.0 mM 
Small establishments....-.__-- | 99] 325] 341/363| 46/454] 418| -8| 32.8 
Medium establishments______- 31 | 33.3 | 33.9 | 35.5 +5|43.9/428) -—3! 33.4 
Large establishments... -___-- | 14] 3421 33.4) 351) +5] 47.3450) —5| 33.8 
Cotton garments..................- | 177 | 100.0 | 31.7 | 35.2) +11) 43.8 | 38.0) —13 | 100.0 \ 
Small establishments_.._.......| 131 32.8 | 31.2 | 36.2 +16 | 43.2 | 35.8 —17 32.3 
Medium establishments.......| 31] 33.0 | 31.7 | 35.6 | +12 | 43.5 | 37.5| —14| 33.0 
Large establishments__..__.__- 15 | 34.2 | 32.1 | 33.6 +5 | 44.5 | 41.0 | —8 | 34.7 
Paper boxes.......................| 549 | 100.0| 36.9| 304] +7] 498] 486) -—2/ 100.0) 10 
Small establishments... _- 418 | 32.5 | 35.8|384| +7] 47.1 | 45.4 | —4/ 31.5 
Medium establishments___- 98 33.2 | 37.3 | 39.9 +7 | 50.2} 49.1) -—2 33. 6 
Large establishments_..______- 33 | 34.3 | 37.6 | 40.0 +6 | 51.7 | 51.2 —1| 34.9 2 
Paper and pulp. ......-.-.-------- | 327 | 100.0| 383) 41.8) +9] 528] 531| +1] 100.0} 100. 
Small establishments....-.---- | 230} 328] 381) 429! +13 | 51.8] 51.6) —() | 32.7) 335 
Medium establishments... _-- 68 | 33.5 | 38.4 | 41.5 +8 | 53.0 | 53.6 +1] 33.6 | 33 
Large establishments__._____-_| 29 | 33.7 | 38.4 | 41.0 7 | 53.5 | 54.2 +1 33. 7 
—EE =o 7 - j 








1 Or April (see table 1). 
2 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
3 Omitted to avoid identification of establishments. 


The data of table 7 may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In respect to average weekly hours there were few significan' 
differences among the three types of establishments. As a class tli 
medium-sized establishments showed before nullification the mos‘ 
marked tendency on the average to long hours. Hours in medium- 
sized establishments were above the average of all establishments 11 
13 of the 16 industries, but increases in hours after nullification were 
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smaller than the average of all establishments in 13 of the 16 indus- 


tries. In many of the industries the differences in respect to hours 


in the three groups of establishments were negligible. The most 
marked divergences before nullification were in the hardware indus- 


' try and in structural and ornamental metalwork. In both of these 


industries average hours in small establishments were much longer 
than in large establishments. In the hardware and machine-tools 
industry large establishments made increases in average hours 
significantly larger than the general increases. In the machine- 
tools, furniture, sawmills, cotton-garment, and paper and pulp 
industries, small establishments made increases significantly larger 
than the general increases. 

(2) Differences in respect to average hourly earnings were much 
more significant than differences in respect to average weekly hours. 


Before nullification average hourly earnings were below the general 


average in the small establishments of 13 of the 16 industries; in the 
medium-sized establishments, of 10 of the industries; and in the 


_ large establishments, of 2 of theindustries. After nullification average 


hourly earnings were below the general average in the small estab- 
lishments of 14 of the 16 industries; in the medium-sized establish- 
ments, of 9 of the industries; and in the large establishments, of 1 of 
the industries. Both before and after nullification average hourly 
earnings were below the general average in the small establishments 
of 13 of the 16 industries; in the medium-sized establishments, of 9 of 
the industries; and in the large establishments, of 1 of the industries. 

(3) Before nullification hours were above the general average and 
earnings were below the general average in the small establishments 
of 6 of the industries; in the medium-sized establishments, of 9 of the 
industries; and in the large establishments, of 1 of the industries. 
After nullification hours were above the general average and earnings 
were below the general average in the small establishments of 7 of the 
16 industries; in the medium-sized establishments, of 4 of the indus- 
tries; and in the large establishments, of 1 of the industries. Both 
before and after nullification hours were above the general average 
and earnings were below the general average in the small establish- 
ments of 5 of the 16 industries; in the medium-sized establishments, of 
3 of the industries; and in the large establishments, of 1 of the indus- 


| tries. 


(4) Changes in the proportions of business handled by the three 
types of establishments are indicated approximately by changes in 
the proportions of total man-hours of employment. In small estab- 


lishments there was an increase in the proportion of total man-hours 
in 15 of the 16 industries; in medium-sized establishments, in 2 of 
the industries; and in large establishments, in 3 of the industries. 


The generalizations based on table 7 are subject to certain qualifi- 
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some cases there is a specialization of work in small establishment; 
significantly different in type from the work carried on in large 
establishments. Many of the small millwork establishments, {o; 
example, do highly skilled work of a specialized nature, and em. 
ployees are more likely to be able to obtain a short working week «n( 
higher rates of pay than are employees in establishments wit! 
greater degree of mechanization and standardized production. |) 
varying degrees these circumstances apply to some of the other 
industries. Hours and earnings are affected by local customs, stand. 
ards of living, and prices. It is possible that a comparatively large 
proportion of small establishments are localized in areas where pre- 
vailing standards call for longer hours and lower rates of pay, 
although no analysis of the available data warrants a definite 
conclusion as to this possible qualification. 

An important consideration in connection with the analysis of hours 
and earnings by size of establishment is the fact that the terms ‘‘large’ 
and ‘“‘small’”’ are merely relative. Any basis of classification is neces- 
sarily more or less arbitrary. The 16 industries included in the special 
tabulation vary widely in respect to average size and characteristi 
size of establishments. The largest establishments were in blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. Some of the establishment: 
classified as ‘‘small’” in this industry were much larger than the 
largest in some of the other industries. For the purpose of compar- 
ing large and small establishments on an absolute basis without 
regard to industry classifications, all establishments in all of the 1) 
industries with fewer than 200 employees were placed in one group, 
numbering 3,526, and all establishments with 200 employees or mor 
were combined into another group, numbering 1,160. Some of thi 
small establishments were not typical factories, but rather were 
workshops employing skilled workers for making specialized rathe 
than mass-production articles. This tended to increase the average 
earnings and to reduce the average hours in the group classified as 
small. 

In the small establishments, as thus defined, average weekly em- 
ployee-hours in May 1935 were 36.4 and in the large establishments 
35.3. In May 1936 the weekly hours were 41.6 and 40.1—an in- 
crease of 14.3 percent in the small establishments and of 13.6 percent 
in the large establishments. Average hourly earnings in the small 
establishments in May 1935 were 49.6 cents and in the large estab- 
lishments 53.7 cents. In May 1936 average earnings in small estab- 
lishments were 49.1 cents, a decline of 1.0 percent, and in the large 
establishments 54.3 cents, an increase of 1.1 percent. The propor- 
tion of total man-hours worked in the small establishments increased 
from 20.0 percent in May 1935 to 21.2 percent in May 1936; and in 
the large establishments the proportion declined from 80.0 percent in 
May 1935 to 78.8 percent in May 1936. 
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Unemployment in the Engineering Profession ! 


S FAR as is known, the recent depression was unique in its 
A disastrous repercussions upon professional groups. Unemploy- 
ment has for decades been recognized as a major form of insecurity 
affecting wage earners, and fairly reliable data concerning this have 
been made available from time to time. Precise knowledge as to the 
extent of the depression’s impact upon professional workers has, 
however, been lacking. 

As a result of a survey of the engineering profession ? undertaken in 
May 1935, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the request of American 
Engineering Council, it may now be said that at the end of 1932 more 
than one-tenth of the engineers were simultaneously unemployed, that 
at one time or another between the beginning of 1930 and the end of 
1934 more than one-third of the engineers had some period of unem- 
ployment, and that half of those who became unemployed were out of 
work for more thana year. There are, unfortunately, no comparable 
data for the other professions. 

From the 52,589 reports from professional engineers throughout the 
country, the following summary analysis * of unemployment, including 
work relief and direct relief, may be presented: 

1. Between the end of 1929 and 1932, the percentage of engineers 
who were unemployed increased from 0.7 to 10.9. At the end of 1934 
the percentage was 8.9. 

2. At no time was direct relief extensive among engineers, but the 
development of work-relief programs after 1932 became an important 
factor. Although 10.9 percent of all engineers reporting were unem- 
ployed on December 31, 1932, less than one-fifteenth of those unem- 
ployed were on work relief. On December 31, 1934, 4.0 percent of all 
engineers reporting had work relief, i. e., almost half of the total 
number of engineers unemployed at that time. 

3. The largest number unemployed at any one time was about 
11 percent of the total, but more than a third of the engineers had some 
period of unemployment within the 5 years, 1930 to 1934. 





| Prepared by A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist; and Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Bureau’s Division of 
Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 

? The Bureau’s studies have dealt almost entirely with wage-earning groups. The only other professional 
group recently studied were editorial employees of newspapers. For data on the resnits of that survey, see 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (also reprinted as B. L. 8., Serial No. R. 239). 

’ This is the second of a series of summary articles covering the results of the survey. The first article 
dealt with the educational qualifications of the engineer and was published in the Monthly Labor Review 
for June 1936 (p. 1528); also reprinted as B. L. S. Serial No. R.400. A detailed report of the survey will be © 
published in bulletin form. 37 
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4. Among those who became unemployed at some time during 
these 5 years, half were out of employment (except as they found 
work relief) for more than a year. 

5. This experience with unemployment was common to all pro- 
fessional classes of engineers. In 1932 unemployment ranged from 
10.1 percent among chemical and ceramic engineers to 11.6 percent 
among electrical engineers. In 1934 approximately 8 percent of the 
electrical, mechanical, and industrial and of the mining and metal. 
lurgical engineers were unemployed. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment dropped most among chemical engineers, of whom 6.8 percent 
were unemployed in December 1934. There was a slight increase in 
unemployment among civil engineers from 1932 to 1934. — 

6. The most marked differences as regards unemployment are 
those found among the various age groups. The greatest frequency 
of unemployment was among those who attempted to enter the 
profession after 1929. Approximately half of them were unem- 
ployed at one time or another from 1930 to 1934. Older engineers, 
who were already professionally established prior to 1929, were less 
frequently unemployed, though even among those with 20 or mor 
years of experience one-quarter had some unemployment. 

7. When the older engineers became unemployed, however, unem- 
ployment lasted longer than it did with the younger engineers. 
Thus, the median period of unemployment for engineers graduating in 
1925-29 was 12.1 months, whereas the median for those graduating 
prior to 1905 was 23.1 months. 

8. The effect of this longer period of unemployment among olde: 
eligineers was cumulatively to produce a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment arhnong older engineers than among younger engineers. 
Thus, in December 1934, 11.5 percent of the engineers 53 years of age 
or more were unemployed, in contrast to an average of 7.3 percent o! 
the younger engineers who were exposed for the same period to the 
risk of possible unemployment. 

9. The type of education the professional engineer had received did 
effect variations in both the incidence and severity of unemployment. 
These factors were very much less for postgraduates than for engineers 
with other types of education. But as between engineers with firs! 
degrees in engineering and those whose college course was incomplete 
or who had attended noncollegiate technical schools, the differentials 
were very slight. 

10. The influence of regional location on unemployment was prac- 
tically negligible, whether considered from the point of view o! 
differentials in incidence or of severity of unemployment. 
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Scope and Method of Study 







THE sources of these data are the replies received to a questionnaire 
mailed to 173,151 engineers. One question called for employment 
status on each of three dates, thus giving a cross section as to employ- 
ment, unemployment, work relief, and direct relief on December 31, 
1929, 1932, and 1934. From these reports the general trends of unem- 
ployment have been traced. A second question related to the number 
of months of unemployment over the 60-month period January 1, 1930, 
to December 31, 1934. Consequently, it is possible to measure the 
incidence and severity of unemployment, work relief, and direct relief 
for 5 years of the depression, as well as at other dates.‘ 

In keeping with the other analyses of this survey, these subjects, 
wherever warranted, will be so presented as to determine their sig- 
nificance when related to (1) type of education, (2) professional class, 
(3) age, and (4) regional location. 














Unemployment at End of 1929, 1932, and 1934 






Tue first part of the discussion will be concerned with trends in 
unemployment. For the country as a whole there was an appreciable 
decrease in unemployment among professional engineers between 
December 31, 1932, and December 31, 1934. Thus, while the propor- 
tion unemployed on December 31 rose from 0.7 percent in 1929 to 10.9 
percent in 1932, it had declined to 8.9 percent by 1934 (table 1). 

The decreases in unemployment among engineers from 1932 to 1934 
must not be thought to imply an increase in the proportion engaged in 
engineering employments. While a larger proportion ° of the engineers 
were employed in 1934 than in 1932, the gain, if all professional classes 
are considered in combination, occurred in nonengineering work. 
Increases of nonengineering employment were particularly important 
to electrical engineers. Only in the case of mining and metallurgical 
engineers was there a large increase in the percentage reporting engi- 
neering employment. 

























‘ Questions 6 and 7 of the questionnaire which read: 


Q. 6. Employment: The Bureau is tracing the change in engineering opportunities since 1929. Please 
indicate your major occupation by using a check in the appropriate space to indicate an affirmative 
answer to describe your status at the end of each of the 3 years, 1929, 1932, and 1934. 


Items a to d, inclusive, engineering activity. 
Item e, nonengineering work. 
Item g, any other employment. 
Items f, h, and i, respectively, work relief, wholly unemployed, and direct relief. 
Q. 7. Unemployment and relief (during 60 months from Jan. 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1934): 
a. Number of months totally unemployed. 
b. Number of months on work relief or C. W. A. 
c. Number of months on direct relief. 
‘It should be emphasized that increases and decreases referred to are with reference toa shifting total 


sample. See footnote to table 1. 
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Table 1.—Percent of Engineers in Each Professional Class Unemployed | 
Dec. 31, 1929, 1932, and 1934 


n 








| Percent unemployed on De 





Professional class ? ae 














1929 1932 1! 
All engineers_____.-__- a ee ee ee ne eee | 0.7 10.9 | g 9 
Chemical and ceramic engineers_,.____._________._........_..___.. 5 | 10. 1 | 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural engineers .__________ ee ew mt | 10. 5 | 0.8 
BRE LC ALIEN CTR EEE TT .8 11.6 | . 
Mechanical and industrial engineers__.._.................__. , 5 11.3 | 7 
Mining and metallurgical engineers : bend 2.1 


10.9 x 








! Including those on direct relief and work relief. 

? The total numbers of engineers in the various classes reporting unemployment is not shown in ¢} 
article but will become available in a statistical appendix. While the percentage of unemployment wa 
one-fifth less in 1934 than in 1932, the number of engineers reporting employment in 1934 was 48,124 as agains: 
40,721 in 1932, due to the entrance of new persons into the profession. The number reporting unemp|oy. 
ment dropped from 4,448 in 1932 to 4,288 in 1934, a decline of less than 4 percent. Due to the overreprese: 
tation of recent college graduates in the sample and the high percentage of unemployment among ther 
the total number reporting unemployment in 1934 should not be compared with the total number repo.tine 
unemployment in 1932. 


The most striking fact in table 1 is the narrow range in the propor- 
tions of unemployment among the various professional groups for 
each of the three periods. This is especially true for 1932 with a range 
of from 10.1 percent for the chemical and ceramic engineers group to 
11.6 percent for the electrical engineers.® 

In 1929, although 2.1 percent of the mining and metallurgical engi- 
neers reported unemployment, the range for the remaining professional 
classes was only from 0.5 to 0.8 percent. The fact that mining and 
metallurgical engineers differed so markedly seems to indicate that 
they were affected earlier by the drop in business activity. 

So also in 1934 there is a narrow range for all professional groups, 
except civil engineers. In their case the proportion of unemployment 
increased from 10.5 to 10.8 percent, which presumably reflects less 
building in 1934 than in 1932. The unemployment situation among 
the remaining professional classes improved the most in the case of 
mechanical and industrial engineers. 

Education.—The type of education the engineer had received 
affected the extent of unemployment (table 2). Thus, in 1932 the 
proportion of all postgraduates who were unemployed was only two- 
thirds that of graduates with a first degree in engineering. Among 
chemical engineers and mechanical engineers, the difference in favor 
of the postgraduates was greatest. The smallest difference occurred 
among civil engineers. The same characteristic relationships occurred 
in 1934, though, for all but civil engineers, in each case the decrease in 
unemployment was marked. 





6 This is especially noteworthy because, according to the Federal Reserve Board indexes for 1929 and 1932, 
genera] manufacturing activity declined from 119 to 63; manufacturing wage-earner employment from 105 to 
65; whereas building permits for nonresidential construction decreased from 142to 40 In part, the stability 
of employment among civil engineers was due to the large proportion in publicemployment. The high in 
stability among mechanical engineers may have been due to a relatively large employment in the “heavy 
industries” where the index of wage-earner employment declined from 103.7 to 51.3. But the 1932 data Jo 
indicate an apparently extensive interrelationship of activity for various professional classes 
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There is no clear evidence in this table of a relationship between the 
extent of unemployment among those engineers whose college work 
was incomplete, or who attended noncollegiate technical schools, and 
those Who had first degrees.’ 


Table 2.—Percent of Engineers of Each Professional Class Unemployed! on 
Dec. 31, 1929, 1932, and 1934, by Type of Education 





—— 





Percent unemployed on Dec. 31— 





1929 1932 1934 





| Others with— Others with— | Others with— 
Professional class 








First- | | First- - 

Post-| de- Col- | Non- de- Col- | Non- Col- | Non- 
grad-| gree | lege | colle- gree | lege | colle- | grad-| gree | lege | colle- 
uates | grad-| course} giate grad-| course} giate | uates| grad-|course| giate 
uates| in- | tech- uates| in- | tech- }uates; in- | tech- 





com- | nical com- | nical com- | nical 
| plete | course plete | course plete | course 




















| “ am | 
\ll engineers... -..--| 5} 0.7 | .§ ~1] 118 10.4 11.1 | 6.3) 9.1 


mi 
aa| 





10.3 10.0 








‘hemical and ce- | 
| 


Se, ee 4] 6 | 6.5] 11.3 | : 25.0 


‘ivil, agricultural, 

and architectural wea 8 | 9. 4 11.7 .6 | 10.8 11.9 
Electrical - a 6 4) 8.! .¢ . 10.3 7] 8. 9.3 
Mechanical and in- 
industrial_-_-.-...- : J .! , , 4} 11.8 | . 10.5 ei & 8.2 
Mining and met- 
ee ¢ 2.1 | , . : k + 9.6 .C : 8.4 


5.8 23.8 




















| Including those on direct relief and work relief. 


Age.—The outstanding feature of table 3 is that a larger pro portion 
of the older engineers remained unemployed on December 31, 1934, 
than was true of those graduating from 1905 to 1932. In the table 
the engineers are classified on the basis of their age in 1934. The first 
four groups shown in the table include both engineers without college 
degrees who were over 28 in 1934, and those who graduated prior to 
1930. The last two groups shown entered the profession during the 
depression and, therefore, could not have been employed in December 
1929. As of December 31, 1929, the percentage range of unemploy- 
ment was from 0.4, in the case of the youngest engineers, to 1.9, for 
engineers 48 years and over as of that period, and 53 years or over as 
of 1934. 

By December 1932 unemployment had increased markedly for all 
age groups. Unemployment was least (8.0 percent of the total) for 
engineers 31 to 40 years of age in 1932 (33 to 42 years of age in 1934). 
Unemployment rose to 10.9 percent among the oldest engineers, 


’ The striking lower percentages of unemployment among secondary-school engineers, namely, 6.6 in 1932 
and 3.4 in 1934, are not shown in the table because the number of cases is small, and because it may be that 
some secondary-school engineers ceased to be engineers when unemployed. ‘This may have also been the 
case even for the college incomplete and noncollegiate technical-school engireers. 

Further, the percentages shown in table 2, which are believed to be without significance, are: For engineers 
whose college training course was incomplete, 7.9 in 1932 and 5.8 in 1934; for those with noncollegiate techni- 
cal-schoo] training, 25.0 in 1932 and 23.8 in 1934. 
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those over 50 years of age in 1932. The possibility of voluntary, 
retirement makes it impossible to determine whether the propor ion 
unemployed at the end of the year was larger among the oldest grow) 
of engineers than among those who were 26 to 30 years of age jy 
1932, 10.6 percent of whom were unemployed. The youngest group, 
composed for the most part of those who attempted to enter the 
profession after graduation in the depression years of 1930-32, had 
the largest unemployment at that time; on December 31, 1932, 
one-sixth of them were unemployed. 


Table 3.—Percent of Engineers of all Types Unemployed ! on Dec. 31, 1929 
1932, and 1934, by Age or Year of Graduation ? 














Approximate age in 1934 (of ‘‘other’’ engineers) or year of graduation |——-—_______ 


53 years of age and over, and graduates prior to 1905_........__.----- 1.9 0 
43 to 52 years of age, and graduates during 1905-14_.___ .- at a 8. 
33 to 42 years of age, and graduates during 1915-24_____- acdc cl 4 8. 
28 to 32 years of age, and graduates during 1925-29_.___- Se ae es 4 0 
25 to 27 years of age, and graduates during 1930-32_._____- aioe 6 
23 to 24 years of age, and graduates during 1933-34..._..........__-- 





1 Including those on direct relief and work relief. 

2 In order to obtain a datum whereby direct comparisons could be made between engineers with and with 
out degrees, the median age of graduation among the several professionals was computed. This was found 
to be 23 years. Consequently, the data were so tabulated to permit of groupings by years of graduation and 
corresponding year of birth for each of the periods 1929, 1932, and 1934. In this table engineers with college 
degrees in the years indicated are combined with “‘other’’ engineers of the ages given in the table. 


Further inspection of table 3 shows very clearly that by December 
1934 many of the older engineers were still unable to obtain work: 
and there is a very strong presumption that the preference in ney 
hirngs was given to the younger man. This is partly explicable on 
the grounds that, first, the older engineers probably were in a better 
position financially to weather the continuing depression, and second, 
that the available professional employment opportunities were 0! 
such a nature as not to be in keeping with their experience or their 
customary salary status. In any event, it will be observed that 
unemployment among those who graduated * from 1925 to 1929 was 
cut from 10.6 percent in December 1932 to 7.0 percent in December 
1934. The proportion of those who had graduated from 1930 to 
1932 and were unemployed on December 31, 1932, was cut in half by 
December 31, 1934. By way of contrast, the percentage of unem- 
ployment among those 41 to 50 years of age in 1932 was reduced from 
8.7 percent in 1932 to 8.1 percent in 1934. The proportion of those 
over 50 in 1932 reporting unemployment rose from 10.9 percent in 
December 1932 to 11.5 percent in December 1934.° 





‘ Includes also corresponding group (i. e., 28-32 years), the year of graduation and age being used inter- 
changeably. 

® The criticism has been made that the percentages of unemployment shown in the table relate to the in- 
definite group of those ‘‘53 and over’’. The figures would presumably be smaller if the group were closed 
at 62 years of age. It is quite certain from the contour of the percentages both in 1932 and 1934 that the 
percertage continues to rise with age. It is also certain that the high percentages shown are due to the per- 
sistence of unemployment when it occurs, rather than to a rising risk of unemployment. 
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ry Evidence of the improved employment opportunity for younger 
on Men between the end of 1932 and 1934 is also shown in the smaller 
up 9 percentage of unemployment among the most recent graduates. 
in #@ More than a sixth’® of those graduating in 1931-32 were unemployed 
ip, Mon December 31, 1932. On December 31, 1934, the plight of the 
he HE newcomer was still hard, worse than that of any of the group that had 
ad Mm “experience’’;"’ nevertheless, the percent of unemployment among 
2 BB those graduating in 1933-34 was 13.9, a better record than the corre- 
sponding one in 1932 for 1931-32 graduates. 

These findings are borne out by table 4, in which the same type of 
information is presented for each of the five professional groups of 
engineers. In each of these groups, with the possible exception of the 
chemical engineers, the percentage of unemployment at all three dates 
was higher for those who were 53 years of age or over in 1934 than for 
the younger men who entered the profession in the period 1925-29. 
Table 4.—Percent of Engineers»in Each Professional Class Unemployed! on 

Dec. 31, 1929, 1932, and 1934, by Age or Year of Graduation 








iY Percent unemployed on Dec. 31— 





1929 
| 
\pproximate age in 1934 of engineers, or yearof (|— j 
graduation | Civil, | 
agricul- | | Mechan-| Mining 
tural, | icaland | and 


| Chemi- 
| cal and 
ey | ceramic 


| Electri- | 
and cal | indus- metal- 
archi- | trial lurgical 
| | tectural 
* 


} years of age and over, and graduates prior to 1905- 


iD 3 to 52 years of age, and graduates during 1905-14- 
‘3 to 42 years of age, and graduates during 1915-24__ 

.Y 8 to 32 years of age, and graduates during 1925-29__- ‘ 
. 15 to 27 years of age, and graduates during 1900-82....}.......... 
| 3 to 24 years of age, and graduates during 1933-34_-_|- 


Lt 33 years of age and over, and graduates prior to 1905. 
43 to 52 years of age, and graduates during 1905-14__- 
is 33 to 42 years of age, and graduates during 1915-24__- 


* 2% to 32 years of age, and graduates during 1925-29- _- 
I 25 to 27 years of age, and graduates during 1930-32__- 
23 to 24 years of age, and graduates during 1933-34 _- 








n 53 years of age and over, and graduates prior to 1905_ 
43 to 52 years of age, and graduates during 1905-14__- 
e 33 to 42 years of age, and graduates during 1915-24_-- 
28 to 32 years of age, and graduates during 1925-29___ 
n 25 to 27 years of age, and graduates during 1930-32-_-_. 
23 to 24 years of age, and graduates during 1933-34_--- 


~I— Orb Oho 














‘ Ineluding those on direct relief and work relief. 





‘0 Tt is impossible to say how much more; the 16.6 percent, shown in the table, includes 1930 graduates as 
a well. 
d '\ Note, however, that the engineering graduate had a better opportunity of employment than the general 
le male population of an industrial State. Of the male population of Massachusetts 21-24 years of age that 
r- either had a job or were looking for a job on Jan. 1, 1934, 33.7 percent were unemployed. 
113561—-37——-4 
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In summary, this analysis of trends shows (1) that there was , 
distinct improvement in the unemployment status of profession! 
engineers between December 31, 1932, and December 31, | 134, 
(2) that there were but slight differences in the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among the various professional classes in 1932 and, except fo; 
civil engineers, in 1934, (3) that engineers who had received post. 
graduate degrees fared better than engineers with other types 0; 
training, and (4) that as between older and younger engineers, the 
former not only felt the effect of the drop in business activity earlie; 
than the latter but unquestionably were still lagging, at least until 
December 31, 1934, in the return to professional activity. In genera] 
it may be said that in this period of contraction of business activity. 
the inexperienced newcomer had greater difficulty in securing a pro- 
fessional status than any other class, that those with 5 to 25 years’ 
experience fared best as regards unemployment, and that there wa; 
little difference (except in the case of chemical engineers) in the per- 
centages of unemployment at a given date between those with less 
than 5 years’ experience and those with more than 25 years’ experience 

In a period of expansion the younger and the more inexperience 
engineers have a definite advantage. The normal method of recruit- 
ment at the bottom is followed. It is to be noted from table 4 that 
by December 31, 1934, the percentage of unemployment in all profes- 
sional classes showed little variation between the age groups thai 
entered the profession as late as 1932 and those with an upper limit 
of 53 years of age. However, there is evidence that in the fou 
largest professional classes unemployment continued to be relativel) 
high among the group of engineers who were more than 53 years o! 
age in 1934. 

























Incidence and Duration of Unemployment Among Professional Engineers 
1930 to 1934 


THE preceding discussion traced the general trend of unemployment 
which prevailed among professional engineers over the period from 
December 31, 1929, to December 31, 1934. The percentages referre« 
to the number unemployed as of given dates. They gave no measure 
either of the number who were unemployed at other times during the 
5-year period or of the length of unemployment. Light is shed on 
these points by the data obtained as to the period of unemployment, 
i. e., the number of months during which the engineers were on work 
relief * or were without work of any kind. The data in this section 
therefore afford a measure of the gross or over-all period of displace- 
ment from regular employment, without regard to the mitigating 
effects of the various types of relief. 

More than 35 percent of all the engineers reporting were unei- 
ployed at one time or another within these 5 years, as against about 















12 Excluding work on P. W. A. projects and in nonrelief administrative positions in the public service 
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{1 percent who were unemployed on December 31, 1932. The per- 
centage who reported unemployment at some time during the 5 
years, January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1934, with a classification by 
F ge and type of education, is shown in table 5. For all graduates 
combined, including those with postgraduate degrees, no less than 
37.8 percent experienced unemployment. ‘This percentage differs but 
slightly from the general average of 35.4 and 35.6 percent, respectively, 
for engineers who did not complete a college course and for engineers 
with a noncollegiate technical-school training.” ‘This slightly lower 
incidence of unemployment for the “other” engineers is explicable on 
two grounds: (1) As a statistical ‘‘freak’’, arising out of slight differ- 
ences in the age distribution of graduates and “other’’ engineers, 
and (2) the longer experience record of “other” engineers, for the 
graduate sample is especially heavily weighted by newcomers to the 
| profession during the depression period 1930-34. For each particular 


age group shown in the table there is a slightly higher percentage of 
unemployment. 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution, by Age and Type of Education, of All 
Engineers Reporting a Period of (Gross!) Unemployment, 1930 to 1934 


College grad- 
Item Age (in years) | uates: Percent 
in 1934 reporting un- 

employment 





EE eee eee a ees EES ee EEE ee eee suid 37.8 





Entered profession during 1930-34: 
Graduated in— 


| 
BL IDES RESTOR SEP ee oe Se aera Cree ee 23-0 | 47.1 


1930-32. . . .-- 53. 5 


Entered profession in 1929 or earlier: 
Graduated in— 

1925-20......... othe . 

oe ee cae ae io anacabGnee 33-42 27. 

PES tidnidindk «amdb dainotdniewipiinnme «ad SPE SDE a 43-45 23. 

ET 00 BiG iicc cncmnnansns csuyesoos japebapas 53+ | 23. 


36. 














Other engineers with— 





Non- 

| collegiate 

| technical 
course 


i College 

Age (in leg 
years) in course in- 
1934 complete 





Percent reporting 
unemployment 





J ee es sth dd cies ee nha ad. 35. 4 








Entered profession during 1930-34: 
Born in— 











' Includes periods both of direct relief and of work relief. 





8 The table does not show the percentage of unemployment among engineers with only a secondary-schoo! 
education, for their number was too small to warrant classification by age. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among all such engineers was 22.6. 
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It is evident from this table that unemployment was greatest aiiony 
the newcomers to the profession and decreased with the age o! the 
engineer. In all professional groups there appeared an age beyon) 
which there was apparently a common risk of unemployment. hj; 
age varies among the several professional classes. For civil engineey 
it was 43 years, whereas for electrical, and mechanical and industri, 
engineers it occurred after 33 years of age.’ 

It will be noted that in the case of the two youngest age groups thy 
percentages affected by unemployment are practically the same {, 
all three types of education, with roughly half of the engineers w\) 
entered the profession during the depression period reporting som 
period of unemployment. 

These findings seem definitely to extend the conclusions reache; 
earlier a3 regards the influence of educational background. Table) 
showed less unemployment in 1932 and 1934 among those with post. 
graduate degrees than among those with first degrees, but there wer 
no decisive differences between first-degree graduates and “other 
engineers. It may now be stated that this was not due to the ag 
composition of the two groups, for when age is considered (table 5 
the college graduate does appear to have an advantage. 

For further consideration of the incidence of unemployment }) 
age, the data in table 5 are shown for two distinct groups of engineers 
those entering the profession during the depression years 193()-3: 
and the four older groups who had entered the profession prior ¢ 
1929. ‘These four older groups had a common experience as regar« 
the period during which they were exposed to the risk of unemploy- 
ment. On the other hand, the younger engineers were exposed { 
a shorter period of risk, a factor which is of great importance wher 
the length of their employment is considered. They were also sub- 
jected to the necessity of making their way into the profession unde: 
singularly difficult conditions. Length of exposure appears to hav 
been a factor even as regards the general incidence of unemployment, 
for a slightly larger proportion of those who graduated in.the period 
1930-32 were unemployed during this 5-year period than was the case 
for those graduating in 1933-34. 

In the case of the four older groups, all entering the profession befor 
1930, the largest percentage of unemployment occurred among those 
who entered slightly before the beginning of the depression. There 
appears to have been no greater incidence of unemployment among thi 
engineers 53 years of age and over than there was among those 43 to °: 


years of age. Therefore, relating this analysis to the preceding (is 
cussion of table 4, it can only be concluded that the higher percentag: 
of unemployment for the oldest age groups as of December 31, 1932, 
and as of December 31, 1934, is due not to the more frequent occurrence 





16 These are the ages as of the end of the 5-year period, 1930-34. 
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of unemployment but to the greater length of the period of unemploy- 
ment when loss of position occurs. 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution, by Age and Professional Class, of Graduate 
and College-Incomplete Engineers Reporting Gross Unemployment,! 1930 to 
1934 








Percent reporting unemployment 





Graduate engineers 





| Civil, | | 
_ in 1984 |Chemical} agricul- Mechan-| Mining 
| and tural, and! Electrical| ical and | and met- 
| ceramic | architec- | industrial | allurgical 

tural | 


Graduating class or year of birth 


\]] graduating classes 


Entered profession during 1930-34: 
Graduated in— 
ee = 
1930-32 
Entered profession in 1929 or earlier: 
Graduated in— 
a ae ghipednia ‘ SE P .n 31.3 
1915-24_ weiaos abe 33-42 | on 4 19. 6 95. 
1905-14 ~<<- << --- -<-<- | « Ou i fad y ise 17.2 24. 23. § 
Prior to 1905____-. 53 st a 27. 17.1 3. 3 


45. 6 
54. 


33. 7 


Engineers with college course incomplete 





Entered profession during 1930-34 
Born in— 
NS Se aye : “ ‘ 20-24 (4) 
1905-09. - sensedest 26-9014. @ 
Entered profession in 1929 « or earlier 
Born in— 
A ‘ 30-34 | (?) 3. f ) - 4 | 
1895-99 _ ere cee : 35-39 | (2) ee 


Prior to 1895. __-_- aa 40+ | (4) 33. ; 2) 28. 3 | 


241.8 | 
542.0 | 


] | 
| | 
| 39.1 (2) | 231.2] 
— | 
| 


Includes periods both of direct relief and of work relief. 
‘Included with mechanical and industrial. 
} Includes chemical and ceramic, electrical, and mining and metallurgical. 








These findings as regards the extent of unemployment among 
engineers in general are confirmed by analysis of the separate profes- 
sional classes of engineers.'® Thus, table 6 shows that for the country 
as a whole, approximately two-fifths of the civil engineers reported 
some unemployment within the 5 years covered, whereas slightly 
more than one-third so reported in the other professional classes. 


‘6 It should be noted that in the case of all graduate engineers, it was necessary to make certain combina- 
tions of professional classes. Thus,asmall number of ceramic engineers were combined with chemical engi- 
neers. Civil, agricultural, and architectural engineers were combined, but the group was dominated by civil 
engineers. Mechanical and industrial engineers were combined, as were also mining and metallurigcal 
engineers. In the case of the ‘“‘other’’ engineers there were too few cases of noncollegiate technical school 
graduates to warrant tabulation of the period of unemployment by both age and professional class; hence, 
only the data for those whose college course was incomplete were tabulated. This group has been divided to 
distinguish civil, agricultural, and architectural engineers from mechanical and all other types of engineer. 
Inasmuch as the unemployment experience of civil engineers differed from that of all other classes, this 
grouping into two categories makes possible general comparisons between the unemployment experience of 
graduate engineers and those with an incomplete college course. The percentages of these various profes- 
sional classes of engineers who reported unemployment at some time during the 5-year period, 1930-34, are 
shown In table 6 by the age groupings heretofore shown. 
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Of the engineers with college degrees the lowest proportion was 33; 
percent, for chemical and ceramic engineers; the highest was 4), 
percent, for civil, agricultural, and architectural engineers. A jnoyp 
those with an incomplete college course, 39.1 percent of the ciyj 
engineering group reported unemployment, whereas only 31.2 percen; 
of the remaining engineers so reported. 

At all ages civil engineering showed the greatest unemployiey; 
Thus, among engineers graduating in 1930 to 1932, 59.7 percent of t\y 
civil engineers reported unemployment at some time during the 5 yea); 
covered. The next highest percentage, 54.7, was found among electyi. 
cal, and mining and metallurgical engineers. Among civil enginee, 
graduating prior to 1914, approximately 27 percent reported wnen. 
ployment, whereas approximately 24 percent of the mechanica! ay 
industrial, and mining and metallurgical engineers so reported. 
also examination of those with an incomplete college course shov: 
unemployment persistently higher for civil engineers than for othe; 
professional groups in every age category. 

The unemployment experience of civil engineers graduating in 191; 
or earlier differed only slightly from that found in the case of mechani. 
cal and industrial, and mining and metallurgical engineers. |, 
electrical engineering '’ and chemical engineering the proportio: 
unemployed was distinctly less among the older engineers, amounting 
to about 17 percent in the case of electrical engineers and to less tha 
15 percent ' in the case of chemical engineers. 


Periods of Unemployment 


“Gross unemployment”’ is used in this section to cover periods o! 
work relief or periods without work of any kind. The figures shov 
the median periods of unemployment.'® 

Table 7 shows the median periods of unemployment, by age, educa- 
tion, and professional classes, during the 5-year period. In connection 
with the age classifications shown it is important to remember thi 
period of exposure to the possibility of unemployment. Thus, to thi 
hazard of unemployment, engineers graduating from college in 1933 
had a maximum exposure of 18 months and those graduating in 193! 
a& maximum exposure of 6 months, before the close of the period 


studied (Dec. 31, 1934). On the other hand, all four groups of eng'- 


neers who graduated prior to 1929 were exposed to the possibility 0! 
depression unemployment for the full period of 5 years. 


There are significant differences in the period of unemployment « 
between the various age groups of engineers and as between engince's 





1’ The high general average for electrical engineers shown in the table is due to an esvecially high ra‘ 
among the newcomers to the profession. 


18 The figure of 15.1 percent for chemical engineers covers all those graduating prior to 1924. Tabie- 


suggests that this figure would be slightly lower if it referred only to the graduates of the pre-war years 


19 In other words, the middle point, half of the engineers having had a longer period and half a s)ior'«! 
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with different types of educational background. There are real differ- 
ences between the several classes of engineers, but professional class 
pad a less marked influence on the average period of unemployment 
‘han either age or educational background. 


Table 7.—Median Period of Gross Unemployment,' by Age, Type of Education, 
and Professional Class, 1930 to 1934 








Period of gross unemployment (in months) of— 





Age Graduate engineers 

(in 
years) l l l 
in 1934 | Civil, ag- | 
‘ricultural,| Elec- 
land archi-| trical | 

tectural 


Graduating class 





re, Mining 
cal and 
|industrial 











all graduating Classes. ................--- : , 11.8 | 11.5 | 








Entered profession during 1930-34: 
Graduated in— 
1933- 34 eeeecececececoeanaoesosooeeeso 23-24 
ESE REPS ae 25-27 
Entered profession in 1929 or earlier: 
Graduated in— 


| 
| 

















‘ail 








Period of gross unemployment (in months) of— 





Other engineers 





. F Age (in- 
Year of birth —_ in College course incomplete 





Noncolle- 
Civil, ag- giate tech- 
ricultural, | Mechanical) nical course 
and archi- | and others 
tectural 


All classes 





Me ed acnledh til ilnstectecne icin tage didecincint 








Entered profession during 1930-34: 








Entered profession in 1929 or earlier: 
Born in— 
1900-04 

















! Includes periods both of direct relief and of work relief. 


For the country as a whole, as indicated in table 7, the median 
period of unemployment for engineers who were college graduates 
was 11.4 months. For engineers who did not complete their college 
course, it was 16.3 months and for those with a noncollegiate technical- 
school education, it was 17.3 months.” The influence of educational 
background appears to be persistent whether the data are classified 





*” No figure is shown in the table for engineers with a secondary-school education, for its significance is not 
certain. The median period for such engineers was 12.4 months. 
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for each of the professional classes or for all engineers combined 
However, the difference of almost 5 months in the median perio, 
shown in table 7 as between all college graduates without regari| {, 
age and all those whose college course was incomplete exaggerates thy. 
spread. It may be that there was no spread in the case of the olde, 
engineers ; the impossibility of making identical age groupings prevent; 
any other conclusion than that, in the case of older engineers, ediicq. 
tional background is no longer a determining factor. Comparison of 
the median period of unemployment in similar brackets beginning 
with the engineers who were approximately 30 years of age in 1934 
indicates that unemployment lasted only 1 or 2 months longer jy 
the case of those with an incomplete college record. Although in the 
case of the two youngest groups of engineers the college graduate 
appears to have had some advantage, there is reason to believe that 
the difference between an average period of 7% months for the grad. 
uates of the classes 1933-34 and 12% months for those 20 to 24 year; 
of age with an incomplete college record is due in large part to the fac 
that the latter group had a longer work history and consequently 
longer period of exposure. For civil engineers classified on an age 
basis there was also a persistently longer period of unemployment for 
those with an incomplete college record. 

As between the two types of other engineers, the difference of | 
month (1. e., between 16.3 months and 17.3 months) in the average ap- 
pears to arise from the experience only of the younger engineers. For 
those over 35 years of age in 1934, there was no difference. In the 
younger age groups the differences ranged from 1.3 months to 2.5 
months, and in all cases, those with an incomplete college course had 
the shorter period of unemployment. 

The average length of the period of unemployment increased with 
age. Thus, the youngest group exposed to the full 5-year risk (those 
graduating in 1925 to 1929) had a median period of unemployment of 
12.1 months. The next group of engineers, those graduating between 
1915 and 1924, showed an increase of only 1.3 months in the period of 
unemployment. For those with an incomplete college course, who 
were 30 to 34 years of age in 1934, the average period of unemploy- 
ment for the 5 years as a whole was 14.2 months and for those 35 to 
39 years of age 14.6 months. Whether the differential for noncolle- 
giate technical-school graduates of these ages is real, or is due to certain 
peculiarities of the sample, cannot be said; but for all professional 
classes of engineers there was also a slight increase in the average period 
of unemployment among those who graduated before 1925 as com- 
pared with those who graduated later. By and large, however, those 
engineers who were 30 to 40 years of age and became unemployed 
were unemployed for 12 to 14 months, but within these limits age was 
not an important factor. 
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It is interesting to note that the engineer who entered the profession 
during the period 1930-32 had an average period of unemployment 
which was almost identical with that shown for the engineers who 
had entered just prior to the depression. This was true, in spite of 
the fact that the younger men had a shorter period of exposure to 
unemployment; their lack of experience obviously militated against 
their absorption. 

The severity of unemployment increased rapidly in the case of 
engineers who were more than 43 years of age in 1934. The median 
period of unemployment for those engineers 43 to 52 years of age 
who were unemployed was 17.8 months. Among the engineers 53 
years of age and over it was 23.1 months. For the ‘‘other’’ engineers 
40 years of age and over, the average period of unemployment was 
sightly more than 19 months as against about 14% months for those 
who were 30 to 40. This rapid increase in the length of the average 
period of unemployment holds also with reference to all of the separate 
professional classifications. In the case of electrical engineers, the 
average rose from 14.1 months in the case of those who were 33 to 
42 years of age to 25.3 months for those who were over 53 years of 
age. For mechanical and industrial engineers, the increase was from 
15.2 to 22.2 months, and in the case of civil engineers from 12.9 to 
22.9 months. 

In general, therefore, it may be said that the average period of 

! unemployment for graduate engineers tended to increase from about 
| year in the case of those who graduated between 1925-29 to almost 
2 years for those who graduated prior to 1905. The older engineer 
suffered from unemployment because of its greater length when it 
occurred rather than because of its greater frequency. Though the 
proportion of those who became unemployed over the 5-year period 
was only two-thirds as great in the case of the oldest group as it was 
in the case of the youngest group to enter the profession prior to 1930, 
when unemployment did occur it tended to last twice as long in the 
case of the older engineer. 

The averages for all graduate engineers without regard to age 
ranged from 9.4 months for chemical and ceramic engineers to 12.3 
months for mining and metallurgical engineers. For the three largest 
classes the range was from 11.1 months in the case of mechanical and 
industrial engineers to 11.8 months for civil engineers. ‘Those who 
graduated in 1933 to 1934 had an average period of unemployment of 
6 to 8 months. Comparison of the severity of unemployment among 
the professional classes is confined to those four age groups that had 
entered the profession prior to 1930, for averages could not be shown 
for all age classes of chemical and ceramic engineers, as the number 
of those over 33 years of age was too small to allow of subdivision. 
lt is apparent, however, that the average period of unemployment 
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was not more than two-thirds as long for chemical and ceramic ep. 
gineers as for the various other classes. The period of unemploy: er; 
of mining and metallurgical engineers was probably somewhat shi rte, 
in the various age classifications than it was for the three larger pro. 
fessional classes.”! 

The general averages indicate comparatively little difference, q; 
regards the period of unemployment, between civil engineers an 
electrical and mechanical and industrial engineers. 

Although unemployment occurred more frequently among ciy; 
engineers than in any other engineering class, its severity was slightly 
less than for the other classes. ’ | 

The median periods of unemployment which have been cited show 
clearly enough the differences among the various groups. Long a; 
these average periods were, they still fall short of conveying the fu! 
picture. This may be gathered from table 8, which shows the per- 
centage of engineers who reported varying periods of unemployment 
It covers only engineers with college degrees received in 1929 or earliey 
years, without regard to professional class. Of this group, 6,965 en- 
gineers reported that they were out of work at some time between 
January 1, 1930, and December 31, 1934. In slightly more than one- 
fifth of the cases, they were unemployed for less than 6 months 
another fifth were out of work for from 6 months to a year. To « 
limited extent, those reporting unemployment of less than 6 months 
may have reported incidental and short periods between jobs. How- 
ever, the median period of unemployment over these 5 years for those 
graduates who became unemployed was 14.7 months, and large: 
numbers were out of work for much longer periods. In fact, 800 
engineers (11.5 percent of the total number becoming unemployed 
of these particular graduating classes were out of work for 3 years 
or more. 

Unemployment of less than 6 months was reported by 23.9 percent 
of those graduating in the period 1925-29 who became unemployed, 
as against only 12.8 percent of those graduating prior to 1905. This 
tendency to shorter periods of unemployment among the younge! 
graduates is equally marked among the group out of work for periods 
of 6 to 12 months. The percentages of the unemployed who were 
out for 18 to 24 months show no differences between the age groups, 
largely because this is a turning point in the distribution. In groups 
with the longer periods of unemployment the percentage for the older 
unemployed engineers is consistently higher than for the younger ones. 
Thus, at the extreme, only 0.9 percent of the unemployed engineers 
of the classes of 1925-29 were idle for 48 months or more, whereas 





21 It will be recalled that the average for all mining and metallurgical engineers was 12.3 months, higher 
than the average in any of the other professional classes. It appears from the detailed figures with reference 
to the periods of unemployment classified by age that in each age group the three larger professional! classe: 
showed either an equal severity or a greater severity. 
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0.1 pereent of those graduating prior to 1905 had more than a 4-year 
period of unemployment. 


Table 8.—Percentage Distribution of Engineers Graduating from College Prior 
to 1930, by Period of Unemployment 








Total report- | Percent whose reported unemployment (in months) was— 
ing unemploy- : 
ment at any 

Benn | time during | | 

ing in 1930-34 18 24 30 36 

a and | and | and | and 

) under|under|under| under 

| Num-| Per- 24 | 30 | 36 | 42 





year of graduation 


| ber | cent 











6,965 | 100.0 








2,340 | 100.0 

2,245 | 100.0 | 

1,570 | 100.0 
810 | 100.0 


























Public Relief Among Professional Engineers, 1929 to 1934 


IN THE majority of cases engineers survived without public assist- 
ance their periods of unemployment from 1930 to 1934. This was 
especially true of those who entered the profession prior to 1930. 

The first data to be considered are with reference to direct relief. 
Fewer than 1 percent of the engineers reported themselves to have 
been unemployed on December 31, 1929. At that time there were 
no work-relief projects and none of the engineers reported themselves 
ason direct relief.22 Nearly 11 percent of all engineers reported them- 
selves as unemployed on December 31, 1932; 31 engineers reported 
themselves as on direct relief—less than one-tenth of 1 percent of all 
the engineers and only one-half of 1 percent of the number reporting 
unemployment. 

For the 5-year period as a whole, receipt of some direct relief was 
reported by 0.8 percent of all engineers with college degrees and about 
2 percent of those who attended noncollegiate technical schools or 
who did not complete their college course.” 

Engineer’s training was required in the administration of many of 
the projects designed to benefit other groups in the community. There 
was also a large increase in nonrelief forms of public employment. 
This was of particular benefit to civil engineers, of whom 8.5 percent 
were employed by the Federal Government on December 31, 1929, 
and 18.6 percent were so employed on December 31, 1934. For civil 
"In this survey, work relief is defined as emergency employment, usually made available on the basis 
of need, by such agencies as C. W. A., F. E.R. A., and W. P. A. It does not include engineering work on 
P, W. A. projects, which should have been reported either as a form of private employment or as Govern- 
ment employment for those engineers working in the Public Works Administration itself. It also does not 
include engineers hired for strictly administrative work by the various relief administrations. There was 
some over-reporting of work relief and a corresponding under-reporting of public employment. Direct 
relief refers to direct financial or other assistance from any public authority. 


® In New York City direct relief appears to have been more extensive through the Professional Engineers 
Committee on Unemployment than through public agencies. 
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engineers the increase in this form of employment was greater (|), 
the increase in work relief. Changes in employment of all types wij 
be discussed in greater detail elsewhere. 

Despite the increase in public employment, work-relief projec 
were the main source of assistance to those who were unemployed 
On December 31, 1932, when nearly 11 percent of the engineers wey, 
unemployed, only 0.7 percent were on work relief. Two years late 
4.0 percent of all engineers were on work relief, which was approxi. 
mately half of the total number of engineers unemployed at that time 

The reports for December 31, 1934, show striking differences in the 
extent of work relief as between civil engineers and the other profes. 
sional groups. At that time 6.6 percent of all civil, agricultural, and 
architectural engineers were on work relief, as compared with only 
2.3 percent of all the other professional classes combined. The differ. 
ence probably reflects chiefly the development of work programs thi: 
called especially for the civil engineer’s training; it also reflects the 
fact that the total amount of unemployment among civil engineer 
in their normal fields increased from 1932 to 1934, whereas it decreased 
in the other professional classes. The greater amount of work relic! 
among civil engineers balanced their more widespread unemployment. 
There was comparatively little difference between civil engineers and 
the other professional groups as regards the net amount of unemploy- 
ment on December 31, 1934; those entirely without work (including 
work relief) formed 4.2 percent of the civil engineers as compared with 
5.3 percent of the other types combined. 

Work relief was slightly more common among engineers without 
college degrees than among those who were college graduates. The 
situation with reference to direct relief has already been noted. 
Among the civil engineers 6.2 percent of the college graduates, as 
against 7.9 percent of the others, were on work relief on December 31, 
1934. For the 5 years as a whole, 18.4 percent of the graduate civil, 
agricultural, and architectural engineers group reported a work-relief 
experience, whereas 19.6 percent of this same group of professional 
classes with an incomplete college course so reported. 

Comparison of the proportions receiving work relief at the close o! 
1932 and 1934 indicates that the older engineers were favored prior to 
1932, while the more recent graduates were being favored in 1934. 
In 1932 the group graduating in the period 1930-32 had a larger pro- 
portion of its membership unemployed than any of the other age 
classes, but the proportion on work relief (0.6 percent) was slightly 
less in December 1932 than the proportion among the older engineers 





% Separate figures are not available as regards the civil! engineers who attended noncollegiate technica: 


schools. Without regard to professional class, such engineers appear to have had a slightly lower work 


relief experience than engineers with other types of educational background; 12.1 percent of all enginee!s 
from noncollegiate technical schools reported some period of work relief, whereas 12.8 percent of those wit! 
an incomplete college course and 12.4 percent of the college graduates so reported. 
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.8 percent of those graduating from 1915-29 and 0.7 percent of those 
yaduating prior to 1915). Among the civil, agricultural, and archi- 
ectural engineers the difference in favor of the older groups was 
yarked, work relief being reported for only 0.5 percent of those grad- 
ating from 1930 to 1932 as against 1.0 percent of those graduating 
rom 1915 to 1929. By December 31, 1934, this situation had been 
reversed and there was a lerger proportion on work relief among the 
recent college graduates than among those who had entered the pro- 
fssion prior to the depression. ‘This was especially true of the civil 
engineers, for whom work relief on December 31, 1934, was reported 
ior 9.4 percent of those graduating in 1933-34 and 8.3 percent of those 
vraduating in 1930-32, in comparison to only 6.5 percent of those 
graduating in 1915-29 and 4.9 percent of those graduating prior to 
1915. In the other professional groups no real differences between 
the early and late graduating classes appears. Of the engineers in 
professions other than the civil-engineering group, who graduated 
during the years 1930-32, 2.2 percent were on work relief, but 3.2 
percent of those graduating in 1933-34 reported work relief. In this 
connection it must be recalled that in 1934 there was a larger propor- 
tion of unemployed among those graduating in 1933-34 than among 
the other age groups. 

Thus far, in this section, the discussion of work relief has been con- 
ined to the reports for specific dates. For the 5-year period as a whole, 
1 larger number of engineers had some experience with work relief. 
For all types of engineer, irrespective of background, about one-eighth 
reported some period of work relief, but very wide differences were 
shown in the extent of work relief for civil engineers and for other types 
ofengineer. Thus, among engineers with an incomplete college course, 
19.6 percent of the civil-engineer group reported some work relief, 
whereas only 7.5 percent of those in the other professions considered 
together so reported. Among college graduates work relief was re- 
ported by 18.3 percent of the civil engineers and only 10.9 percent of 
the mining and metallurgical engineers. For the other professional 
classes, the percentages were 9.3 for electrical engineers, 8.7 for me- 
chanical and industrial engineers, and 6.6 for chemical and ceramic 
engineers. 

In all professional classes, age was an important factor in the fre- 
quency of work relief. Table 9 gives for the three professional classes 
of civil engineers, electrical engineers, and mechanical engineers,” 
the percentages of those receiving work relief, at any time during the 
5 years, 1930 to 1934, classified by age. The figures relate only to 
college graduates. 


® The civil engineers here tabulated do not include architectural and agricultural engineers, nor do the 
mechanical engineers include industrial. 
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Table 9.—Percent of Graduate Engineers, by Year of Graduation and Profes 
Class, Reporting Work Relief at Any Time, 1930 to 1934 








Percent reporting work relief 


Year of graduation _ 























— , Electrical engi-| Mechanica) 

Civil engineers neers engineers 
Site Tiss oi chk. Heda ai tis ie eet cee | 18.3 9.3 8.7 
0 geist tots ae. ee eel ehh. os 26. 4 12.5 ny 
ni os acticin acs cceiel  els an ee iet a e  e ies nee OE 25. 2 12.8 10.4 
PER PAREN RRS 1 RIT i aithhiaill, dibiscen hod 15.9 6.2 1 
Ck REEL DED LLL LOFT 12.4 6.3 








It will be noted from the table that there was relatively little differ. 
ence, as regards the frequency of work-relief experience between those 
graduating in 1930-32 and those graduating in 1933-34. Among ciyil 
engineers, approximately one-fourth of those in these classes reported 
a period of work relief, about an eighth of the electrical engineers, and 
slightly more than a tenth of the mechanical engineers. The percent. 
age of civil engineers and electrical engineers who reported work relie{ 
was only half as large among those graduating prior to 1915 as among 
those graduating in 1930 or later years. Only tor the civil engineer 
was there any indication of a difference in the frequency of work reliei 
as between graduates of 1915-29 and those of years prior to 1915. 

The median period of work relief was approximately 5 months, as 
shown in table 10 for college graduates classified by year of graduation 


in the three professional groups of civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineering. 


Table 10.—Median Period of Work,‘Relief Among Graduate Engineers, '1930 t 
1934, by Year of Graduation and Professional Class 








Median period (in months) of work relief 











Year of graduation 2 ie aoc 
Vii : lectrical ‘engi- echanica! 
Civil engineers neers engineer: 
All classes... ....- Pe ee eee Oe ee ee ae 5.0 4.4 4.9 
a a ee a A eR a At 
SL dilsusbainecasiienetrserdhercekoaswosepacdoeners | 4.8 4.3 4! 
0 SE ee Oe eee Dey ae ee ee Oe Oe | 5.6 4.6 5.7 
Ne en menmadiiandinaecuwien 5.5 6.5 ( 











The differences in the length of the period between the various 
professional classes are small and show no particular regularity. 
Essentially, the periods are the same both for civil engineers and for 
mechanical engineers, though the average period was perhaps some- 
what shorter in the case of electrical engineers. Little difference is 
shown between those who graduated from 1915-29 and those who 
graduated prior to 1915, but apparently those who graduated prior 
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) 1930 had a slightly longer period of work relief than those who 
rraduated in 1930-32.” 

Thus far in this discussion, those reporting work relief have been 
regarded as unemployed. In more than four-fifths of the cases those 
vho reported a period of work relief also reported a period of unem- 
ployment. However, among the 5,349 engineers with college degrees 
who reported a period of work relief, 966 reported a period of work 
relief but no period of unemployment. This situation calls for some 
explanation though it does not change the general outline of the 
conclusions reached. There seems to be a slight over-reporting of work 
relief and, therefore, a slight overestimate of unemployment due to 
the method of adding together periods of unemployment without 
work of any kind and periods of work relief to determine the gross 
frequency and period of unemployment. There is also a corresponding 
ynder-reporting of nonrelief public employment. In this discussion, it 
is necessary to distinguish three age groups, those graduating in 1929 
or earlier years, those graduating in 1930-32, and those graduating 
in 1933-34. Among the more recent graduates little difference is 
found between civil engineers and all other types of engineers, as 
regards work relief without unemployment. Of the 1,138 engineers 
sraduating from college in 1933-34 and reporting some work relief, 
333 reported no period of unemployment, i. e., approximately a third 
of them appear to have entered directly into work relief. Among 
those graduating in 1930-32, 281 out of 1,747, or somewhat more 
than a sixth, reported such an experience. This may merely reflect 
a need for young engineers to staff minor supervisory positions on 
projects conceived to meet the needs of other groups. 

In the case of those civil engineers who graduated in 1929 or earlier 
years, 242 of the 1,476 who reported work relief did not report a 
period of unemployment. There are too few cases in the other pro- 
fessional classes to warrant a breakdown, but among all engineers 
other than civil engineers graduating in 1929 or earlier years, there 
were 110 out of 988 who reported no period of unemployment. Two 
factors lead to the belief that some of those reporting a period of work 
relief but no period of unemployment should be separated from the 
unemployed: (1) It will be noted that this situation was commoner 
among civil engineers than among the other professional classes, un- 
doubtedly because the training of civil engineers was more extensively 
required on work-relief projects than was the training of other types 
of engineer. (2) It seems probable that there was some misunder- 





* If it is correct to conclude that the major part of the work-relief experience came in the years 1933-34, 
the differences between the classes graduating in 1930-32 and those graduating earlier are not to be explained 
in terms of & longer period of eligibility for work relief. It may be pointed out that a shorter period in the case 
of the classes of 1930-32 is consistent with the earlier conclusion that recruitment was more extensive among 
this group of engineers than among the older ones. The still shorter period, which is indicated for those who 


graduated in 1933-34, may well be explained by the fact that they had a shorter period of eligibility for work 
relief. 
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standing by engineers replying to the questionnaire and that a <m,| 
percentage of them reported public administrative employment jy 
connection with work-relief projects as work relief rather than 
public employment. It is possible that certain engineers reporting ; 
period of work relief neglected to report a period of unemployment o 


merged the two figures in a single one of a period of work relief. 


In general, a period of work relief was associated with a reported 
period of unemployment. This was true of more than 85 percent 
the engineers, without regard to professional classification, graduate) 
in 1929 or earlier years, who secured work relief. 
college graduates, there is a clear relationship between the period o; 


unemployment and entrance into work relief.” 


For this group of 


projects after 6 to 12 months of unemployment, etc. 


Table 11.—Percent of Unemployed Graduate Engineers on Work Relief After 
Specified Unemployment, 1930 to 1934, by Years of Graduation 


The percentages jy 
table 11 represent the ratio of the total number of individuals receiy. 
ing work relief after a given period of unemployment to the tot 
number of unemployed persons who had at least as much as the 
shortest period of unemployment indicated. Thus, for example, ( 
percent of all civil engineers who reported any period of unemploy- 
ment whatsoever were placed on work-relief projects after a period o/ 
less than 6 months of unemployment, 11.9 percent of all civil engineer 
who were unemployed 6 months or more were placed on work-relie! 
The figures in 
the table relate only to unemployed engineers with college degrees wh 
reported work relief at any time from January 1930 to December 134 








Year of graduation 


Percent of engineers who received work relief after 


specified months of unemployment 
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” For the correlation of the period of unemployment that antedates relief, the following information « 
available: The total period of unemployment, exclusive of work relief, and the total period of work relic! 
In order to simplify the presentation, the material is presented as though there were in all cases a sequen’ 
of an unbroken period of unemployment followed in certain instances by work relief. It is quite possible 
that in certain instances the total period of work relief is broken into several stretches interspersed wi'' 
periods of work relief. In such a case, it would be incorrect to say that work relief followed after 12 mon!) 
of unemployment if 12 months were the total reported period of unemployment exclusive of work reli¢! 
To distinguish several periods of unemployment would have required a greater refinement than i! w® 
possible to undertake by the questionnaire method. The extent of the error, which is implied in tl) 
assumption, is probably not great, but technically all that can be shown is a relationship between a cer!!! 
aggregate period of unemployment, exclusive of work relief, and the existence of some period of work re!i¢ 
which may have preceded a period of unemployment or have broken into a period of unemploymen'! 
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During the 5-year period, placement on work-relief projects rose 
seadily as the period of unemployment was lengthened. For all 
unemployed civil engineers, the increase was from a 6.0-percent place- 
ment within less than 6 months to a 22.1-percent placement after 
3) to 36 months of unemployment for those who had been unemployed 
js much as 30 months. Among the other professional groups, the 
corresponding percentages of placement rise from 2.8 to 15.5 percent, 
as would be expected, because of the larger number of cases covered, 
this movement is more regular for all classes of graduates combined 
than for the four age groups, but even in these age groups there is 
an essential regularity. 

This increase in the percentage of placements on work-relief projects 
with lengthening periods of unemployment reflects the actual course 
of events in these 5 years, but the 5 years were not a homogeneous 
period as regards the availability of work relief, which was first inau- 
gurated on a large scale in 1933. Any person unemployed for as 
little as 6 months in 1931 had virtually no opportunity to secure work 
relief. On the other hand, a person who became unemployed in 
July 1931 would, probably after the lapse of 30 months, have found 
C. W. A. work. Therefore, in interpreting the figures shown in the 
table, it must be remembered that longer periods of unemployment 
increased the probability of work relief merely by carrying over into 
a period in which work relief became available. 

A further and more significant comparison may be made with refer- 
ence to the availability of work relief to the members of the different 
groups of graduating classes. For this purpose, these classes should 
be interpreted as indicating not particularly differences between 
younger and older engineers, but more especially probable differences in 
the financial resources of the different groups. In the aggregate, those 
engineers who graduated prior to 1905 probably had substantially 
larger financial reserves than those who graduated from 1925 to 1929. 
In the case of civil engineers, the percentage on work relief was highest 
in the case of those who graduated from 1925 to 1929. Among the 
other professional groups, this relationship was less well maintained, 
though there appeared to be a distinct demarcation between those who 
graduated prior to and after 1915. The strongest contrast was 
between those who graduated in the period 1925-29 and those who 
graduated prior to 1905. Thus, 6.3 percent of the civil engineers 
who graduated from 1925 to 1929 received work relief after a period 
of less than 6 months of unemployment, but only 1.8 percent of those 
who graduated prior to 1905 reported work relief after such a period. 
Of the civil engineers unemployed as long as 24 months, 25.2 percent 
of those graduated in 1925-29, as contrasted with only 10.6 percent 
of those graduated prior to 1905, received work relief after 24 to 30 
months of unemployment. 

113561—87——5 
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Industrial Pension Plans, 1931 to 1934 


ONCONTRIBUTORY plans were formerly the most common 

type of industrial pension. Although this type still predom- 
inates, such plans are being supplanted by systems under which the 
beneficiaries contribute jointly with employers. A growing tendency 
is also noted for companies to reinsure risks by placing group-annuity 
contracts with commercial insurance companies. These facts are 
brought out in a study of 145 plans operating in the United States 
and Canada, made by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.: 
in which figures were obtained covering operations of identical com- 
panies from 1931 to 1934 and certain comparisons were made with 
data previously obtained. The coverage of the survey included the 
vast majority of the persons benefiting under formal plans in industry 
generally, information on railroad employees was added from the 
annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and statistics 
of reinsured plans were supplied by insurance companies. 

If the experience of the industrial companies, the railroads, and the 
insurance companies with group annuities is regarded as a whole, the 
employees covered increased in number from 2,341,284 in 1932 to 
2,546,752 in 1934, the pensioners from 102,997 to 116,145, funds 
and reserves allocated to pensions from $622,933,736 to $781,234,464, 
and pension payments from $68,513,118 to $96,551,529 in the same 
3-year period. 

Operations Under 145 Plans 


CERTAIN items concerning pension activities of 145 industrial con- 
cerns are shown in tabie 1, covering operations between 1931 and 1934. 





1 Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Industrial pension systems in the United States and Canada; 
certain phases of pension activities for the years, 1931 to 1934. New York, 1936. 
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Table 1.—Coverage, Number of Pensioners, and Financial Experience Under 145 
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Industrial Pension Plans, 1931 to 1934 


[Excluding railroads operating in the United States] 














Employees: ! 
Number covered-_-__......-.--. 
Number not covered -_-_.....--- 
a a ane 
Amount offund or reserve !..._..-- 
4. 2 en 
Contributions: 


Pension payments................. 
Returned to employees_........... 
oe ee 





1, 474, 078 
42, 132 
42, 032 


$439, 608, 156 
(?) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
$26, 852, 912 
(3) 
(?) 





1, 296, 663 
43, 691 
48, 574 


$476, 208, 111 
$1, 845, 894, 528 


$51, 097, 829 
$6, 073, 459 
$19, 115, 452 
$32, 784, 508 
$2, 017, 156 
$485, 212 





1, 361, 351 
47, 277 
55, 510 


$514, 116, 158 
$1, 722, 176, 746 


$49, 717, 798 
$5, 856, 207 
$19, 474, 196 
$36, 730, 942 
$1, 517, 437 
$528, 164 





1, 394, 476 
59, 877 
57, 792 


$552, 266, 879 
$1, 956, 840, 924 


$47, 968, 171 
$8, 122, 619 
$21, 317, 896 
$39, 804, 137 
$1, 515, 821 
$636, 761 








145 

60 
145 
291 
145 


144 
41 
‘69 
§145 
38 
35 


me 


on- 
34, 


ada; 








1 As of Jan. 1 of the following year. 
? Reserves were held under 2 other plans for which amount was not reported. 
3 Information not available. 

4 One other plan having other fund income did not report as to amount. 

§ No pension payments were made under 2 established plans. 
























The total coverage of the 145 plans decreased from 1,474,078 in 1931 
to 1,394,476 persons in 1934—a net reduction of 5.4 percent in the 4 
years. It was not possible to determine the total number of employees 
of these concerns, because accurate information was not always avail- 
able for the number of short-time employees or for those omitted from 
the plan because they failed to meet the participation requirements. 
In the 60 firms for which complete data were obtained, however, 
4.12 percent of the total (59,877 persons) were excluded from the pen- 
sion plans; those without such protection in the same companies in 
1931 represented 2.78 percent of the total (42,132 persons). The 
number receiving pensions in all firms increased 37.5 percent in the 4 
years, or from 42,032 to 57,792. 

In the aggregate, reserves have failed to keep pace with the increase 
in the number of pensioners and pension payments. Pay rolls have 
expanded by 6 percent since 1932, the first year for which data were 
made available. The changes varied widely, the range being from 
a 71.5-percent pay-roll increase in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements to a decline of 19.9 percent in the miscellaneous group. 

While employer contributions totaled $51,097,829 in 1932, they were 
only $47,968,171 in 1934—a decrease of 6.1 percent. In the same 
period employee contributions increased both in the aggregate and pro- 
_ portionately, the figures being $6,073,459 for, 1932 and $8,122,619 
_ 2 years later. 

Employees withdrawing from the funds were repaid a total of 
$1,515,821 by 38 firms in 1934 as compared with $2,017,156 in the iden- 
tical establishments 2 years earlier—a reduction of about 25 percent. 
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In accordance with normal experience the number of pensioners rose Table 
by 11.5 percent per annum and the amount paid in pensions by 13.8 
percent per annum in the period of the study. The authors of the 
report state that ‘‘these items invariably mount at a rapid rate fo; 
many years after retirements first occur.”” The largest percentage ip- 
crease in number of pensioners, amounting to 23.4 percent per annum. 
occurred in the cable, telephone, and telegraph industry. In pension 
payments the greatest rise, 28.5 percent per annum, was experienced 
in the electrical-machinery manufacturing industry. 

Of the 145 plans in operation in 1932, the noncontributory (supported 
by employer alone) totaled 116, the contributory (supported jointly J Ex 
by employer and employees) 28, and the composite (those in which the Jn ta 
employer paid for a given amount of pension and the employee could Jjomp 
contribute for additional amounts), 1. In 1934 the noncontributory 
type had been reduced to 103, the contributory had increased to 38. 
and the composite to 4. Moreover, the contributory and composite 
funds were of even greater relative importance than the statistics cover- 
ing numbers indicate. For example, statistics of operation in 1934 
show that the total income of the contributory and composite plans 
was $27,603,953 as compared with $49,804,733 for noncontributory 
plans, the pension payments were $11,246,331 and $28,557,806, re- 
spectively, and the net additions to pension funds, $14,292,506 and 
$21,159,461, respectively. 

Numerous changes have been made in the method of financing plans 
since 1932. In that year 29 trust funds were held for pension pay- T 
ments, 32 companies carried book reserves, 57 operated under systems 





Table 





Cal 


regal 
of making current payments, 22 held funds, and 5 reinsured with com- Mati 
mercial companies as pensions became due. In 1934 there were still Bi y¢ 
29 trust funds, book reserves had decreased to 28, current payments to JJ‘), 
51, and special funds to 19. Reinsurance had been adopted by 17 HRijo 


firms and 1 had undertaken to finance under a Government act. 
Railroad Plans 


In 1932 a private study disclosed that 48 noncontributory pension 
plans covering 1,563,628 employees were in effect. These plans were Sta 
financed on a current-expense basis with two known exceptions. 
Until December 1928, the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
hibited the lines to charge to operating expense the sums set aside for ( 
future pension purposes, but recognized the current-expenditure 


heir 


basis of financing pensions as a legitimate expense for rate-making end 
purpose. This ruling has been changed only recently, and the pension ee 
financing for railroads is therefore not comparable with that of other eo 
industries. as 


Table 2 shows summary statistics of class I railroad pension plans 
(only) for 1931 to 1934 as made available by the Interstate Com- § '* 
merce Commission. 
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table 2.—Number of Employees and Pensioners, Amount of Pay Roll and 
Pension Payments, Class I Railroads, 1931 to 1934 








| 








1, 007, 702 
51, 092 52, 079 3 53, 000 
Compensation . $1, 512, 816, 000 | $1, 403, 841, 000 $1, 519, 352, 000 
Pension payments $31, 982, 272 $33, 563, 480 $50, 640, 618 











Average by months. 
:As of Dec. 31. 
Estimated. 


Reinsured Plans 


EXPERIENCE under reinsured plans between 1932 and 1935 appears 
in table 3, compiled from the records of the six principal insurance 
sompanies underwriting group annuities. 


Table 3.—Experience Under Group-Annuity Contracts of 6 Principal Insurance 
Companies, 1932 to 1935 








Item | 1932 | 


Number of group-annuity contracts in force ! 211 367 405 
Employees covered under group-annuity contracts_ 141, O88 188, 814 262, 464 277, 008 
Persons receiving pension payments 3, 330 4, 459 5, 353 6, 559 
Reserves for group annuities. -...............-.-..- \$146, 725, 625 |$182, 472,080 |$228, 967,585 | $280, 749, 533 
Premium income under group-annuity contracts ?__|_.....-...--- $61, 602, 339 
Annuity payment made under group contracts = $3, 746,338 | $5,136,796 | $6, 106,774 $7, 363, 141 


| | 








‘Robbins, Rainard B.: Preliminary report on the status of industrial plans as affected by old-age benefits 
ofthe Social Security Act. 
‘Calendar year. 


That the coverage of these contracts nearly doubled in 3 years is 
regarded by the authors of the study reviewed as evidence of the 
‘increasing realization by employers of the financial considerations 
involved under pension plans.’’ Much of this business, it is stated, 
‘applies only to annuities built up for employees since the date when 
the plan was first insured, the annuities promised for prior service 
being financed in other ways.”’ 
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Status of Australian Old-Age and Invalidity Pension 
System, June 30, 1936 


LD-AGE pensions were paid to 206,748 persons and invalidity 

pensions to 80,487 persons in Australia during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936. The average fortnightly pension payment per 
person under both systems at that time was close to £1 15s.,' and 85 
percent of the pensioners were being paid the maximum annual 
amount sllowable, that is £46 16s. Expenditures totaled £12,797 ,726 
during the fiscal year, including payments direct to pensioners and 


' Pound at par ==$4.8665; shilling =24.3 cents. 
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to benevolent asylums and hospitals for care of pensioners. ")e;, 
summary figures appear in the annual report of the Commissioner o{ 
Pensions,’ from which the following summary statements were takey 

Table 1 shows the disposal of old-age and invalidity pension ¢|ain, 
for the fiscal year. 


Table 1.—Disposal of Claims for Pensions in Australia, 1935-36 








Number of cases 


Status of claims ee nC SO ? 
Old-age Inv lidity 
pensions pensions 


























Total claims, 1935-36. ................... Sa ee | eT. a = 31, 412 17, 009 
Held over from previous year.....................-..-._._..- AP th Meas me Hew. 1, 464 1 48 
Received during 1935-36__.......___- a ee ee 29, 948 15, 76] 

— of claims, 1935-36: 

RR Sa otectsberorrerern~rermnncrentorennoran- ibtannt diene 26, 631 11, 187 
RE BSC NEN ES ES SSR SE LS eS? | 3, 280 5, 031 
Pending on June 30, WESSEL eS 1 US Rabanne be AB 1, 501 79] 





Changes in pension roll, 1935-36: 
In force from previous year - ----- 



































SS See See! Fae 197, 126 76, 882 
Added during year. ____-_- Sha ceneadttedcachtearesdbans teantee 26, 631 11. 187 
Teen ie ecuncnnsbdankouas 2, 864 "68 
St ecinincadiathoncac coeteceed, 1) Lie 3 RS. 4 13, 630 A 005 
Cancelations and transfers to other States__...._.........-.---.--------- 6, 243 4,319 
Total in force June 30, 1936. ............_-- peak h +o Fe rye neta ee eC 206, 748 80, 487 

SS TGS: SETS E SLIME 197, 126 76, 852 

Net increase from 1934-35 to 1935-36...................................... 9, 622 3. 635 














The number of old-age pensions current increased to 206,748 in 
1935-36, or by 9,622 and the invalidity pensions totaled 80,487, an in- 
crease of 3,635. On June 30, 1936, 2,292 claims were awaiting deter- 
mination, under both systems, and 8,311 had been rejected. 

Table 2 shows expenditures for pensions, exclusive of administrs- 
tive costs, for the last fiscal year, by State and kind of pension. 

























Table 2.—Total Expenditures for Australian Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions 
by States, Fiscal Year 1935-36 

















Amount paid in pensions 









State To institu- 


To individuals | tions! for care Total 
of pensioners 
























a cepwksenshtcctodsasenbtuwsdsdabeded £12, 634, 706 £163, 020 £12, 797, 72 



































gg eee SL eee ee 5, 088, 462 44, 260 5, 132,722 
titinithininenestgiennancedapeskegpenpeccnasuie : 8, 463, 701 47, 809 3, 511, 510 
ss nop ahsabynonanepdgbinwetnntiigl 1, 623, 408 31, 537 1, 654, 94 
i nck Lebbebibedhdh andaladepedddnans 1, 133, 324 15, 328 1, 148, 652 
int clink atnaicid dabhbethbans ptliiaicsnahs 798, 052 17, 877 815, 929 
a diheedbbbsonbieesbbedocbdsdbsacbebdereéseod 527, 759 6, 209 533, 968 





















1 Hospitals and benevolent asylums. 


Of the amount paid for pensions (£12,797,726), the payments in 
New South Wales and Victoria represented over two-thirds. ‘I'wo 
States, Queensland and South Australia, accounted for between one 


* Australia. Commissioner of Pensions. Invalid and old-age pensions; statement for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1936. Canberra, 1936. 
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and two million pounds each and in Western Australia and Tasmania 
the payments were less than 1 million pounds. 

Costs of administration of funds for invalidity and old-age pensions 
and maternity allowances are reported together and aggregate 
£127,457. Of this sum the report under review states that approx- 
imately £115,257 was expended in the administration of old-age and 
invalidity pensions. 

Summary statistics covering the two pension funds by years for the 
period 1910 to 1936 are presented in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary Statistics Covering the Australian Old-Age and Invalidity 
Pension System, 1910 to 1936 








Number of 
pensioners 
Number of pensioners Amount paid in pensions per 10,000 
of popula- 
Financial tion 
year 
ended 
June 30 To insti- 
To individ- yoy 
of pen- 
sioners 








65, 492 65, 492 
75, 502 ! 82, 953 
79, 071 89, 834 
82, 943 96, 682 
87, 780 104, 645 


90, 892 111, 309 
91, 783 115, 222 
93, 672 120, 453 
95, 387 125, 299 
95, 969 127, 968 


99, 170 134, 401 
102, 415 140, 396 
105, 096 144, 115 
107, 389 147, 453 
113, 054 155, 671 


117, 516 162, 356 
175, 721 
185, 633 


£1, 433, 585 
1, 847, 440 
2, 149, 659 
2, 301, 675 
2, 592, 201 


2, 718, 939 
2, 891, 597 
3 3, 554, 135 
3 3, 793, 037 
3 3, 936, 626 


3 4, 484, 304 
3 5, 150, 241 
8 5, 380, 034 
3 5, 424, 016 
3 6, 523, 881 


3 6, 992, 905 
3 8, 252, 387 
39, 144, 589 
194, 884 3 9, 790, 346 
204, 541 3 10, 124, 239 


218, 500 | * 10, 633, 979 2 10, 791, 325 
240,520 | #11, 549, 828 3 11, 710, 953 
255, 609 | * 10, 978, 633 311, 125, 956 
249, 167 | * 10, 643, 196 3 10, 771, 061 


* 260, 665 | 3 10, 836, 263 3 10, 963, 090 
273, 978 | * 11, 624, 769 311, 762, 030 
287, 235 | % 12, 634, 706 3 12, 797, 726 
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! Hospitals and benevolent asylums. 

? Payments started on Dec. 15, 1910. 

* Beginning with 1917 includes payments to pensioners in benevolent asylums. 

‘ A general increase of 5s. per fortnight occurred in October 1916, as a result of the Invalid and Old-Age 


+ Pension Act, 1916. 


5 A further general increase of 5s. per fortnight occurred in Janaury 1920, as a result of the Invalid and Old- 
Age Pensions Act, 1919. 


* An additional eral increase of 5s. per fortnight occurred in September 1923, as a result of the Invalid 
and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1923. 


’ A further general increase of 5s. per fortnight occurred in October 1925, as a result of the Invalid and Old- 


’ Age Pensions Act, 1925. 


Pe, pa reduction of 5s. per fortnight occurred in July 1931, as a result of the Financial Emergency 
* These figures are adjusted by the transfer, made on June 30, 1934, of 4,056 invalid pensions to their 
correct designation of old-age pensions. . 
In pursuance of sec. 24 (1A) of the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1933-35, a general increase of 1s. 
Per fortnight occurred in July 1935. 
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The figures giving number of pensioners indicate the steady gyow+) 
in beneficiaries and the successive increases in the amount of pensioy 
allotted. The total sum paid out during several depression year. wy; 
somewhat reduced by the decrease in the pension rate authorize j) 
1931. Figures for 1936 show the influence of the upward revision of 
the scale by later legislation. The number of pensioners in exc} 
10,000 of the population was 305 for old-age pensions and 11°) fo; 
invalidity pensions in the fiscal year 1936. In both cases this ratio jx 
higher than for any earlier year of operation. 
















Cost of German Social Insurance in 1935! 





F THE five systems affiliated with or supervised by the Federa! 
Insurance Office of Germany, comprising invalidity and old-age. 
accident, miners’ sickness, and clerical and salaried workers’ insurance. 
al] but sickness insurance showed marked increases in assets in 1935. 
The failure of the sickness-insurance system to report a balance is 
explained by a reduction in the amount of contributions required, an 
increase in risks, and an increase in certain types of benefits, such as 
assistance to mothers. The total income of these five systems rose 
from 3,779.7 million marks ? in 1934 to 4,067.8 marks in 1935 and the 
balances at the end of the respective years after allowing for expendi- 
tures were 424.2 and 461.4 million marks. The unemployment- 
insurance system, which is under separate direction (i. e., of the Federa! 
Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance), functione: 
in 1935 without the extra funds previously yielded by the special ta. 
levied during the economic crises (Abgabe zur Arbeitslosenhilfe). Tw 
withdrawal of this tax as of January 1, 1935, reduced the income of the 
unemployment-insurarice system from 1,531 million marks in 1934 to 
1,376.1 million marks the following year. Expenditures for unem- 
ployment aid rose from 1,358.9 to 1,374.2 million marks in the same 
period, this being accounted for by a sharp increase in “normal” 
benefits that more than offset the substantial reduction in ‘‘extended” 
benefits. The totals for the six social-insurance plans in 1935 showed 
an increase over the previous year from 5,310.7 to 5,443.9 million 
marks in receipts and from 4,714.4 to 4,980.6 million marks in 
expenditures. 

In table 1 summary statistics of receipts and expenditures under 
each of the six insurance funds are shown for 1934 and 1935. Figures 
showing the balance and the assets at the end of the year are also given. 





























1 Report prepared by Hugh Corby Fox, vice consul, with the assistance of Rudolf Betz, of the America! 
Consulate General, Berlin, Aug. 19, 1936. 


53 Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1935=40.3 cents. 
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Table 1.—Income and Expenditures of German Social-Insurance Systems, 
1934 and 1935 


[Average exchange rate of mark in 1934=39.4 cents; in 1935, 40.3 cents] 











Income and expenditures (in million marks) of specified 
insurance system 
| 
Item | Sickness Accident | 





Invalidity and 
old-age 





1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 





Receipts ; 374.0 | 1,405. 1, 476. 5 
Contributions - - - - ; Ee " 1 337. ; | 896 963. 3 
Federal subsidy -- EB hen OO Teal peat Ae 443. 443. 6 
Miscellaneous 64. 6 | 79. 6 

Expenditures - 1,219.8 | 1,248.1 
Benefits paid --. 


284.1 | 1,158.6 1,185.7 
Administrative costs 43.5 | 58. 6 61. 1 


RMN IN ET 6s54-o>+n0- .7| 269.5| 384] 40.0| 185.2| 228.4 
issets, end of year. | a aeepentel, cae 369.6 | 1,414.3 | 1,645.0 





Income and expenditures (in million marks) of specified 
insurance system 


Item | Clerical and sala- : | 4 ' 
ried employees | Miners Unemployment 





| 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 


Receipts . - , .--| 495.9 | 5853. 24.4 246.3 | 1, 531. 
Contributions - - _ - : 317. 357. 109.5 | 126.4 | 1,164. 
Federal subsidy --- PE NE aS Be 95.0 | 103.3 a a 
Miscellaneous. ---- asec, [ie & 19.9 | 16.6 |__- 

Expenditures ----_--.- | 301.% 318. 202.7 
Benefits paid 288. 192. 2 | 
Administrative costs_. “~, 12. .§ 8.6 | 

DO ck sbedessss-- 194. 6 

Assets, end of year -_. ae -.--| 2, 443. 








Unemployment benefits. 
: Deficit. 
: Extended benefits. 


Insurance Other Than for Unemployment 


Receipts and expenditures under social-insurance plans, other than 
for unemployment, are given in table 2 by years from 1924 to 1935. 
In only 1 year since the beginning of the recent depression was there a 
deficit shown. This occurred in 1931, 2 years after the peak in re- 
celpts was recorded (1929) and a year after total expenditures reached 
the highest point (1930). 
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Table 2.—Total Receipts, Expenditures, and Capital Assets of German Social. 
Insurance Systems, 1924 to 1935 
[Mark at par= 23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1935=40.3 cents] 
Amount (in millions of marks) of— 
Receipts Expenditures 
Year 
Assets 
Interest : Surplus | at ena 
: Admin- a end 
Contri- | Federal | and mis-| », Benefits | ; = if vear 
Total butions | subsidy | cellane- Total paid istrative 
costs 
ous 
TRL ee 2,122.7 | 1,936.6} 105.6 80.5 | 1,664.8 | 1,506.1 | 140.7] 457.9 
EE Eee? 2, 846.1 | 2, 549.9 182. 9 109.7 | 2,447.8 | 2,234.3 180.8 398.3 
SS 3, 375.5 | 2,937.8 208. 1 229.6 | 2,848.7 | 2,615.4 198. 6 526.8 
1927.... .-| 3,990.1 | 3,510.0 237. 1 243.0 | 3,352.2 | 3,100.9 223. 5 637.9 
es .--| 4,699.6 | 4,066.8 349.3 283.5 | 3,919.9 | 3,625.4 265. 8 779. 7 3, 392 
then dpi cainereallale 5, 138.9 | 4,304, 2 476.7 358.0 | 4,372.4 | 4,050.3 283. 1 766.5 | 4, 20 
RI eae 4, 843.1 | 3,981.2 495. 7 366.2 | 4,379.8 | 4,048.5 305. 1 463.3 4 ATS 
SER eR & 4,059.1 | 3, 186.1 487.7 385.3 | 4,095.3 | 3,762.2 301.9 1 36.2 1,623.4 
1932_ -| 3,315.9 | 2, 502.4 477.8 335.7 | 3,304.0 | 3,006.9 256.8 11.9 4,62 
as --| 3,304.6 | 2,494.8 491.2 318.6 | 3,139.7 | 2,871.0 244. 2 164.9 | 4,77 
ls a ahtncmdiamendt aan 3,779.7 | 2,900.0 538.7 341.0 | 3,355.5 | 3,071.5 256. 6 424.2) 51% 
Fa 4, 067.8 | 3, 153.0 536. 9 377.9 | 3,606.4 | 3,298.4 273.3 461.4 | 
1 Deficit. 


2 Preliminary figures. 


The high point in total receipts coincided with that for contribution: 
(1929) but the Government subsidy (excluding 1934 and 1935) reached 
its peak a year later (1930), partially offsetting the loss in contrib. 
tions. Total benefits paid out were higher in 1929 than in other year 
but total expenditures increased in the following year (1930) when 
benefits were somewhat less but administrative costs increased to the 
highest point recorded. Since 1925 the smallest volume of receipts 
and expenditures shown was for 1933; however, in the 2 succeeding 
years both these items increased materially. In 1935, according to 
the preliminary figures given, contributions increased sufficiently to 
make it possible for the Government to reduce the amount of subsidy 
granted by 1.8 million marks. Notwithstanding the smaller subsidy 
the surplus was increased by 37.2 million marks in the course of the 
year’s operations. 

Number insured.—An increase in the average number of persons 
insured was shown in 1935 for each of the five systems of insurance, 
except invalidity and old-age which in 1935 showed the same number 
as registered in 1934. The average number of persons insured under 
each fund in 1934 and 1935 is shown below: 


1934 1935 
SE a a Se 19, 900,000 —_ 20, 800, 000 
fi ee wacenk, Sitio Anaesth S 23, 500,000 25, 000, 000 
re i ed weweduccneateces 17, 300, 000 17, 300, 000 
Clerical and salaried workers_______._______-_---- 3, 800, 000 4, 100, 000 
SEAT FE REST REE R 500, 000 600, 000 


The total number of persons insured under the sickness-insurance 
fund includes those insured in the so-called subsidiary health-insurance 
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companies, consisting for the most part of those insured by certain 
factory enterprises or by private insurance companies allowed to 
operate under Government supervision. In 1935, approximately 
2,000,000 persons were so insured, as compared to an estimated 
1,900,000 in 1934. ' 

That the number comprised in the accident-insurance system is 
larger than that in any other fund is explained by the fact that a high 
percentage included in the larger system consists of agricultural 
workers and farmers who are not subject to the other systems to the 
same degree as are industrial or commercial workers. 

Benefits paid.—The number of persons receiving benefits in 1935 
also increased over 1934, according to preliminary figures now avail- 
able. Table 3 shows the number of persons receiving benefits under 
each fund in 1934 and 1935. 


Table 3.—Number of Persons Receiving Benefits Under German Social Insur- 
ance, 1934 and 1935, by Type of Insurance 








Number of persons (in thousands) receiving benefits 





Types of insurance Total Insured Survivors 





1934 1935 1934 











456 
heakdent ; ¥ S aiciaitihhlitedd 464 
Invalidity and old age. : as cae 3, 39! , 415 2, 463 
Clerical and salaried workers_- a Ove 2 : 38° 225 























Beneficiaries noted under the sickness-insurance fund include only 


_ those who were sick for the duration of the year covered. The many 
hundreds of thousands of payments made for short illnesses and 
operations are not included. 


Sickness insurance.—This system did not develop as favorably in 


1935 as did the others, principally because contributions had been 
_ decreased in order to eliminate unpaid contributions, which experience 
_ had shown to be too high. On the other hand, the number of risks 
mounted as more unemployed were put to work, and as maternity 
assistance (Wochenhilfe) became an added charge on the system’s 
_ funds due to a mounting birth rate. 


Although the deficit in this fund in 1935 was over four times the 


~ amount in 1934, the situation of the fund in general is said to be 
- essentially satisfactory. 


Invalidity and old-age insurance.—The increase in the income of this 


_ type of insurance, although marked, was not considered to have 
_ developed to a relatively sufficient proportion during the year to 
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cover all expectancies, especially from a long-range view. \Vhjj 
contributions, the main source of income of all social insurane 
fluctuate according to economic developments and the income of t}, 
insured, the demands upon the system are not affected by increases 
decreases of income to so great a degree. It is hoped, therefore, th ; 
increased contributions to this system will be obtained in the ne 
future through an increase in rates. This is in accordance with thp 
law of December 7, 1933, passed for the maintenance of the efficienc, 
of the old-age insurance, of the clerical and salaried workers’ insurance 
and of the miners’ insurance. 

Before contributions to other insurance systems can be increased {; 


a degree sufficiently high to enable material changes for the bette; 
unemployment-insurance contributions must be decreased, as th, 
needs of that system decrease as reemployment increases. To burdey 


workers with added contributions is believed impracticable at presen; 
in view of the mounting cost of living. 

That contributions and miscellaneous sources of income failed ty 
cover the requirements of the invalidity and old-age insurance systey 
may be seen from the large subsidy of 433.6 million marks granted by 
the Government in 1935. 

The favorable balance, due largely to the size of the Government 
subsidy, amounted to 228.4 million marks at the end of 1935, a 2 
percent increase over 1934. 

Miners’ insurance.—-The rate of increase in income of the miners 
insurance funds, although marked, was not sufficient, from the long. 
term point of view, to allow for the expected gradual development o' 
claims against the system. In fact the situation is believed to be 
much like that facing the invalidity and old-age system. 

Both total income and expenditures of the miners’ fund showed 
increases in 1935 over 1934. The Government subsidy in this instance 
was raised from 95 million marks in 1934 to 103.3 million marks in 
1935, while in the case of invalidity and old-age insurance the Gover- 
ment subsidy had been decreased by 10.1 million marks. 


Unemployment Insurance 


IN CONSIDERING the income and expenditures of the unemployment: 
insurance fund it must be stressed that the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance provides that certain expendi- 
tures other than insurance payments be met from the income from 
contributions, etc. Thus, considerable sums are turned over to the 
Central Government each year in order to help defray general expenses 
as well as particular costs arising from deficits in other insurance 
funds. The Bureau also undertakes public works to alleviate unem- 
ployment through granting subsidies to villages, semipublic corpo- 
rations, etc., to foster work. In this report, however, income and 
expenditures for insurance purposes are considered in the main. 
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The decrease in income, from 1,531 million marks in 1934 to 1,376.1 
million marks in 1935, is due entirely to the abolition of the extra tax 
that was imposed during the crisis (Abgabe zur Arbeitslosenhilfe), the 
income from which was denied to the Bureau as of January 1, 1935. 
Contributions alone increased in 1935 to 1,335.4 million marks 
(1,164.8 million marks in 1934). Other sums were raised from mis- 
cellaneous sources, including certain of the Bureau’s assets. 

Total expenditures in 1935 increased somewhat. While there was 

an increase of 52.1 million marks in normal benefits paid, comparing 
' 1935 with the previous year, extended benefits paid to unemployed 
after the normal benefit period expired showed a decrease of 95.5 
million marks. This indicates a decrease in the number of uriem- 
ployed finding no work over a long period, but an increase in employ- 
ment turn-over, as may be seen from the added number receiving 
normal benefits. Apart from these expenditures, the Bureau turned 
over 245.1 million marks to the Federal Government and other social- 


insurance systems in 1935, as compared with 1,305 million marks in 
1934. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 





November 1936 Session of Governing Body of Inter. 
national Labor Organization 


Decision to Call Textile Conference in the United States 


HE Governing Body of the International Labor Organization 
held its seventy-seventh session at Geneva from November 1? 

to 14, 1936. Its most important decision, both from the viewpoint of 
the I. L. O. itself and still more from that of the United States, was 
to convene a conference on conditions of labor in the textile industry 
to meet in Washington early in April 1937. The subject is one in 
which the American representatives in the I. L. O. have taken a 
particularly active part, and the exploratory conference—to which 
are invited the Governments, workers, and employers of all nations 
having important textile interests—will give the American people 
an opportunity to see the working of the organization at close range 
for the first time since the United States became a member in 1934. 
From the point of view of the I. L. O. itself, the conference is sig- 
nificant as marking a crucial stage, and perhaps a turning point, in 
the attempt to shorten working hours by international action. In 
June 1935 the International Labor Conference adopted a convention, 
or labor treaty, announcing its general adherence to the ideal of the 
40-hour week. The attempt to translate the principle into action 
in specific industries, however, has met with greater difficulties. At 
the conference in June 1936, a convention applying the 40-hour week 
to the textile industry was proposed and was discussed at great length. 
The representatives of the workers and of some Governments had 
urged the adoption of the convention in order to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to give higher living standards to textile operatives. On 
the other hand, a number of speakers had pointed out that there 
was little evidence to show that the industry was in a position to 
stand such a reduction in hours, and none to show how its adoption 
would affect international competition. This preliminary debate 
made it quite clear that many nations were not then prepared to 


vote for such a low weekly maximum, and final action was postponed 
for a year. 
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The session, however, did pass a resolution proposed by the Ameri- 
can Government delegation, urging the calling of a preliminary con- 
ference of textile experts, representing workers and employers as well 
asgovernments, “‘to discuss all the aspects of the economic problems 
of the industry which bear upon the improvement of social conditions 
in that industry.” 

It was this resolution that was before the Governing Body for action. 
Practically all of its members were agreed that such a conference 
should be called, but they were not agreed on its objectives. Certain 
employers welcomed the proposal to consider all of the economic 
problems of the industry, but made it clear that they believed that 
such a discussion could not possibly be expected to lead to a 40- 
hour convention. The British Government delegate urged that the 
meeting must be considered merely preliminary and exploratory, 
and another speaker recalled an earlier British suggestion that it 
was essential to relate the question of hours to those of wages and 
working conditions. 

On the other hand, the workers’ group believed that the main 
purpose of the conference should be the preparation of an effective 


- 40-hour convention. Thus, the representative of the French trade- 


unions appealed to the United States Government, employers, and 


: workers, not to allow the meeting to bury the 40-hour week. ‘Nothing 


should be done’’, he declared, ‘‘that is calculated to postpone an in- 


ternational decision on that subject.’”” The British labor member, 


however, expressed the hope that the effect of ‘digging down deep” 
into the economic conditions might be to remove the obstacles that 
had been delaying the shortening of hours: “If the meeting creates a 
better understanding, a common international knowledge of these 
problems, we can then settle down to readjust hours and conditions 
within that industry that will be more lasting in their international 
application.”’ 

The three American members agreed upon a somewhat different em- 
phasis. They considered that the meeting ought, in Mr. Harriman’s 
words, to ‘‘take into consideration not merely the hours of labor, but 
all the economic factors which enter into that industry” without any 
foregone conclusions. According to this view, it would be hoped that 
the discussions would reveal the desirability and practicability of an 
hours convention, but in no sense did it preclude the possibility of 
other lines of approach that might further assist and stabilize the 
industry. 

Out of the discussion came the following Governing Body decision: 

The Governing Body decides to invite the governments of all countries in which 
textile production forms an important part of their national economy to send 


delegates and technical advisers familiar with the problems of the textile industry 
to take part in a tripartite conference to consider all those aspects of the industry 
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which directly or indirectly may have a bearing on the improvement of s 


Cia] 
conditions in the industry. 


This resolution was voted by 21 to 0, with the support of al] ¢ 
the government and worker members and the American employe; 
member. The other employers explained that they refrained froy 
voting because they feared the emphasis which the workers had place 
upon the 40-hour week and were not sure what attitude the text} 
employers would take in regard to the proposed meeting. 

For this meeting, with its broad terms of reference, the Office wil 
prepare a study dealing with many of the economic problems faced 
by the industry, including labor and other production costs, employ- 
ment and technological developments, access to raw materials, markets 
for the finished products, and other related issues. 

The United States has taken a substantial part in the I. L. O. dis. 
cussions upon the 40-hour week, and the resolution of its delegation 
last June had favored the calling of a preliminary meeting of experts 
with a broad agenda. It was therefore quite appropriate that the 
United States should suggest that the conference be held in Washing. 
ton. The invitation was presented, on behalf of President Roosevelt, 
by Carter Goodrich, who represented the Government on the Govern- 
ing Body, and was seconded by the other two American members, 
Henry I. Harriman, of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
George Meany, of Albany, president of the New York State Federation 


of Labor. The invitation was accepted by the passage of the following 
resolution: 


The Governing Body warmly welcomes the invitation of the President of th 
United States of America to convene this conference in Washington and instructs 
the Director to get into touch with the United States Government with a view 
to making the necessary arrangements for the meeting for the first days of April 
next, and to report progress at its next session. 


Other Decisions 


Election of chairman.—Though the most important, the textile con- 
ference was by no means the only question discussed at the meeting 0! 
the Governing Body. The meeting began its work by electing as 
chairman, for the first time in its history, a member who occupies in 
his own country a cabinet position. The retiring chairman, Dr. 
Walter Riddell, of Canada, had been chosen from among the repre- 
sentatives of the extra-European nations with permanent seats (the 
United States, Japan, India, and Canada). In the preceding yea! 
the chair had been occupied by a representative of the four Europeat 
Governments in the same category. This year the choice lay betwee! 
representatives of the eight smaller nations who occupy seats in virtue 
of their election by the fifty-odd smaller member States. From these 
eight, Mr. Jaromir Neéas, the Minister of Social Welfare of Czechio- 
slovakia, was unanimously elected. 
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Agenda for 1937 and 1938.—A long period of study and negotiation 
i; required before the calling of a conference of the I. L. O. for the 
adoption of a labor convention. Accordingly, it was the duty of the 
Governing Body of this session to put into final form certain of the 
questions on the agenda for the conference of June 1937, and also to 
discuss a tentative list of questions for the conference of June 1938. 
For June 1937 it had already been decided that the conference should 
consider revising its previous conventions by raising the minimum age 
of employment in industry and commerce from 14 to 15. To this 
Governing Body session the United States Government proposed that 
such a revision also should both include the establishment of a higher 
minimum for dangerous occupations, and require the registration of all 
employed children up to a higher age, so that enforcement could be 
‘elective. ‘These proposals were accepted by the Governing Body 
and become subjects upon which the conference may act next June. 
For the 1938 session, the Labor Office, on the basis of previous dis- 
‘cussions and reports, suggested eight subjects to the Governing Body. 
‘Two additional items were proposed during the discussion. A sub- 
‘committee recommended the inclusion of an item upon hours of work 
in glass works. ‘The American Government representative requested 
the inclusion of a question much discussed in America and labeled, in 
the language of the I. L. O. constitution, ‘Freedom of Association.”’ 
This latter subject was widely discussed in a previous conference and 
in past sessions of the Governing Body, by many members, including 
American worker and Government representatives. When it was 
again proposed, some members of the Governing Body believed that 
| the proposal included an attack upon fascism, and thought it imprac- 
tical to press the proposal at this time. Others considered it proper 
only if intimidation by trade-unions also was enjoined, but this was 
unacceptable to the worker members. Rather than either of these, 
however, the American proposal referred only to interference, intimi- 
dation, or coercion by an employer to discourage workers from mem- 
bership in a freely chosen organization. The Governing Body was 
not at all sure that a formula could be found that would limit debate 
to that issue and sent the subject back to a committee for further 
consideration. On the basis of its report to the next session (in 
February 1937) the Governing Body will consider whether to add 
this subject to the 1938 agenda. 
The Governing Body also sent back to its Glass Works Committee 
the report on that subject. After some debate it then ordered the 
International Labor Office to make preliminary studies to be presented 
_toitin February on each of the following eight items: 
1. Factory inspection. 
2. Recruiting, placing, and conditions of labor of migrant workers. 
113561—37—-6 
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Technical education and apprenticeship. 

Rights of performers in connection with broadcasting. 
Indigenous-labor contracts. 

Safety in mines. 

Weekly rest in commercial establishments. 

Regulations of hours of work and rest periods in road transpop; 
undertakings. 


Only a minority of the 10 subjects referred to above actually will }. 


COND ore 


placed on that conference agenda. Long experience has demop. 
strated that only seven or eight subjects can be handled intelli gently 
at each conference session, for each subject requires consideration by 


a different group of experts as well as some debate by the full cop. 
ference. Action already initiated makes likely the carrying over {y 
that same session of four other conventions for which consideratigy 
will have begun in 1937. Therefore, one may expect that from the 
10 subjects given above only a few will survive. 

Silicosis —Two other questions of interest to the United States were 
discussed during the meetings. Through the I. L. O. a great deal has 
been done to further the study of silicosis. In 1930 the I. L. O. held 
a conference in Johannesburg, South Africa, on the subject, and the 
Office has continued its studies since then. Last June the American 
delegation proposed and the conference passed a resolution urging 
the convocation of ‘‘a new international meeting of experts which should 
be asked, after examination of available data, to propose a programme 
of national and international action to achieve (a) early diagnosis o! 
these diseases, (6) adequate compensation for injuries due to them, 
and (c) maximum prevention of dust risks in the industries involved.” 

The Office reported to the Governing Body that its committee of 
experts on industrial hygiene had discussed the resolution and had 
concluded that it was premature to hold such a meeting, because 
knowledge of the diagnosis and possible prevention of silicosis was so 
limited. The Office then recommended that a small committee of 
experts in the special field of silicosis first be convened and that it 
discuss what international action might be taken. The Governing 
Body approved this action after hearing Mr. Meany report that New 
York State had begun to require both prevention and compensation 
and urge that the I. L. O. bend its efforts to further the understanding 
and standardization of practices in that field. 

Budget.—In accordance with custom, the Governing Body last April 
voted the budget of the.Organization for the following calendar yeur. 
But suddenly, on September 26, came the devaluation of the Swiss franc. 
As the contributions of member States are converted into Swiss francs 
and as most of the expenses of the I. L. O. are met by payments in 
that currency, both sides of the I. L. O. budget had to be drastically 
rearranged. ‘This session of the Governing Body, therefore, approved 
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a plan by which each nation was granted a 20-percent reduction from 
{he contribution previously arranged. In the case of the United States 
there was also a slight adjustment to maintain exact equality with the 
sontribution of Great Britain. Because the devaluation of the Swiss 
ranc has come to be something over 30 percent, even with such a 
reduction in contributions, an excess of Swiss francs beyond the original 
budget will remain. ‘This excess is to be placed in a special fund 
hich will be distributed to the various items of the budget as prices in 
Swiss frances rise because of devaluation. Many members of the 
(rganization are also members of the League of Nations and make 
their contribution through it. The present plan, as approved by the 
Governing Body, continues the exact equivalence between those who 
pay through the League and those who, like the United States, pay 
directly to the I. L. O. 


Preliminary I. L. O. Printing and Chemical Conferences 
on the 40-Hour Week 


EPRESENTATIVES of governments, workers, and employers 
from most of the industrially important countries collaborated 

at Geneva in two meetings designed to advise the International 
Labor Office upon the problems that arise in the drafting of 40-hour 


week conventions (treaties) in the printing and chemical industries. 

Neither meeting attempted to formulate conclusions and each con- 
tented itself with the adoption of a report that summarized the argu- 
nents presented. This report will be of value not only to the Office, 
but also to the delegates who will go to Geneva next June to debate 
the adoption of draft conventions for the two industries. 

The printing meeting, held in Geneva during the week beginning 
November 30, 1936, was attended by 41 delegates and 37 advisers 
from the following 17 countries: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United States.! 

To the chemical meeting in Geneva the following week were sent 
27 delegates and 30 advisers from the following 11 countries: Belgium, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Turkey, and the United States.’ 

Both meetings had been called in terms broad enough to permit a 
wide discussion of all of the aspects of the industry which had to be 
considered in order to determine the desirability of an international 
‘For the Government—Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva; for the 
American printing employers—Mr. Harold Winchester, treasurer of J. B. Lyon Co., printers and publish- 
ers, Albany, N. Y.; for the American printing workers—Mr. Woodruff Randolph, secretary-treasurer of 


the International Typographical Union. 
'The U. 8. Government was represented by Prof. Theodore Kreps of Stanford University. 
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hours convention. Each meeting gave some attention to these prob, 
lems, for the workers’ and employers’ representatives present» | the 
chief arguments for and against such conventions. The Meetings 
however, did not go very deeply into the specific terms that igh; 
be included in conventions covering the respective industries. ‘)),, 
employers’ attitude was in general that since they were opposed {, 
the proposed conventions they would have no part in drawing up 
their terms. In the printing meeting, however, an American ey. 
ployers’ representative was present and took an important part, jy 
all of the debate. 

For the printing industry, the trend of opinion favored the inclusioy 
of any commercial establishment that produces any printed matte; 
of whatever description, in order that substitute products might no; 
provide unfair competition. In the chemical industry, the definitioy 
represented far greater difficulty; there are a wide variety of chemica! 
processes at different times and in different countries variously se 
in the production of many articles. Most of those who participated 
in the meeting favored a wide definition embracing most of the estab- 
lishments that produce chemical products. 

In both meetings speakers urged the recognition of the role of col- 
lective bargaining in setting labor standards, and advanced the su. 
gestion that in the formation of international conventions such , 
procedure ought to be used as widely as possible as an alternative to 


legislative regulations. 
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Consumers’ Cooperation Throughout the World in 1935 


NCREASED membership, sales, and production are evidenced by 
| data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the consumers’ 
cooperative societies throughout the world in 1935. With a few out- 
standing exceptions, substantial gains and an improved status gen- 
erally were reported in every country. The exceptions were mainly 
in countries where the cooperative movement is no longer accorded 
the standing of a free, democratic, and autonomous institution. 

The consumers’ branch of the cooperative movement, in countries 
for which information was available, showed a retail trade of nearly 
2 billion dollars in 1934 and a wholesale trade aggregating more than 
1 billion dollars in 1935. Several wholesale societies reported the 
largest sales in their history in the latter year. For identical whole- 
sale organizations reporting for both 1934 and 1935, the business 
increased 7.7 percent. The majority of the wholesale societies carry 
on productive activities and in some countries the manufactures are 
of considerable variety and volume. In 1935 the 12 societies for 
which figures are at hand had a combined output valued at more 
than $270,000,000—an increase of 9.3 percent as compared with the 
preceding year. 


Number and Membership of Cooperative Associations of All Types 


A coMBINED total of nearly 600,000 societies of various types is 
shown in table 1, and even this figure is not all-inclusive, for there 
are many gapsin the data. Of the societies shown in the table, slightly 
over one-fourth were of the credit type, nearly one-third were agricul- 
tural associations,' and about one-eighth were consumers’ societies. 





' Comparison of table 1 with that in a similar earlier study (see Monthly Labor Review, January 1936, 
Pp. 91) would indicate a considerable decrease in the number of agricultural societies. The larger number 
of such societies there shown is due to the fact that the only data available for India at the time of the earlier 
study was in such form as not to permit the satisfactory segregation of societies by types, and the figures there 
given for agricultural associations included a considerable proportion of rural credit societies whose exact 
number was not reported. 79 
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A quite different distribution as between types of societies is shown 
when membership is considered. Of more than 116,000,000 members 
of cooperative societies, shown in table 2, more than half were in con- 
sumers’ societies, about one-seventh in credit societies, and less than 
one-fourth in agricultural associations. 

The much smaller membership shown for the consumers’ societies 
- of the Soviet Union, as compared with previous data, is the result of 
Government action taking over the entire network of urban societies. 
' The loss of these societies to the cooperative movement resulted in a 
reduction of over 30,000,000 in the membership figure for that country 
and in the total for all countries combined. 

In Germany the situation has changed since the year to which the 
figures relate. During both 1934 and 1935 the Government practiced 
a policy of deliberate restriction and contraction of the cooperative 
movement, particularly of the consumers’ societies, so that the figures 
are now considerably below those shown; later data are not available. 


Table op ene « of | Caer Baiatosans of Cooperative Societies, by Countries 
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1 No data. 

2 Data cover only societies affiliated to central organization or organizations. 

3 1931. 

41934. 

§ 1931-32. 

6 Urban societies only. 

7 Includes some societies not classified by type. 

§ 1933. 

§ 1930. 

10 Warehouse societies only. 

11 1932. 

2 Dairy societies only. 
1928. 


r 1935. 
18 1931; data cover only societies affiliated with central organization. 
16 1935. 

17 1933; estimated. 
18 Estimated. 


















Retail Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 





Sates totaling nearly 2 billion dollars are shown for the loca! 
consumers’ societies in the 33 countries covered in table 3. For some 
of the countries, notably Germany and Italy, it is difficult to obtain 
reliable or recent data, a fact which should be borne in mind in reading 
the table. It should be noted, also, that in a number of countries tli 
data relate only to the societies affiliated with the central cooperative 
organization or organizations. Whereas, in Norway, Sweden, and 
Great Britain the greater part of the local societies are affiliates of the 
central body, in others such as Canada and Belgium, a considerable 
proportion of the societies are independent of that organization an 
data for them are not available. 

For purposes of comparison the foreign currencies were converte: 
into United States money. In making the conversions in this ani 
succeeding tables the par value prior to January 31, 1934, was used. 
This was done for the reason that in many of the countries data {or 
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1933 or even earlier years are shown and it was felt that use of two 
par values for the same country would result in misleading figures. 
Another consideration was the fact that for most of the countries the 
exchange rate now approximates the former par. 


Table 3.—Membership and Business of Local Consumers’ Societies in Specified 
Countries 


(Conversions into United States currency made on basis of par value prior to Jan. 31, 1934] 


Sales 


. i Number of Foreign currency 
Country members ye 
United States 


| 
} 
} 
| Monetary | currency 
unit | Amount 





} } j 
Australia 1932-33 | 1173 | 1140,547 | Pound 2 6, 406, 146 $31, 175, 510 
Austria 1934 190 343% 754 | Swiss franc. 83, 083, 727 | 16, 035, 159 
Belgium 4 1934 94 d 120, 283, 542 | 23, 214, 724 
Bulgaria... ae ae)? ae 930 | 13, 999, 474 | 2, 701, 898 
——E———EEO 36 5 | al 3, 876, 195 | 3, 876, 195 
Chile. ..-..- yd _..| 1984 36 38, f 12, 042, 936 2, 324, 287 
Czechoslovakia............-} 1934 1, 721 , 04: 1 71, 892, 408 52, 475, 235 
Denmark... 1935 | $1,815 9, Lirsed 286, 000, 000 | 76, 648, 000 
Estonia. es ; ..-| 1934 | 180 ‘ j ..| 19, 452, 418 | 3, 754, 317 
Finland: 
K. K.4 | 1935 $110 Mi 1, 342, 400, 000 33, 828, 480 
Y.0.L«A 1935 | 418 _....do_.....| 1, 984, 600, 000 50, 011, 920 
France 1934 | 1,133 | 1,033,051 | Swissfranc..| 478, 737, 997 92, 396, 433 
| 
| 





Germany ‘ 1934 1,134 | 3,211,800 | Mark_......| 660, 100, 000 | 157, 103, 800 
Great Britain. , 1934 1, 135 7, 202,721 | Pound 207, 014, 809 | 1, 007, 437, 568 
Hungary - - ; 1934 1, 542 628,120 | Pengé-_-_--- 59, 844, 253 10, 466, 760 
Iceland... ’ — 1934 39 8,054 | Swiss franc__| 10, 733, 540 2, 071, 573 
India... .. .-.-| 1934 24 700 |_....do.--- 314, 000 | 60, 602 
i ‘ . -| 1934 3, 465 5, Sa 1, 180, 000, 000 62, 068, 000 
Latvia... 1934 204 26, 96 Swiss franc __| 16, 237, 000 3, 133, 741 
Lithuania... ....-- siegedl al 127 Po == 38, 600, 000 | 3, 860, 000 
Netherlands. _ ___- .-| 1935 | 398 ‘ Florin... __-| 64, 775, 816 | 26, 039, 878 
Netherlands Indies __. 1934 | 249 ‘ 128, 888 51, $13 
New Zealand. __- | 1934 | 20 5, Pound. -__-__- 150, 000 729, 975 
Norway 4 1935 524 38, 557 | Krone_.-.---- 129, 769, 600 | 34, 778, 253 
Palestine .| 1934 33 f Palestine 171, 064 832, 483 
pound. 
Poland - ... | 1934 3, 331 545, Swiss franc. 89, 441, 746 17, 262, 257 
Portugal.....-.- ; 1934 19 5, Distennal 1, 050, 000 | 202, 650 
Rumania... _. ; -| 1934 1, 767 57, § | 1, 259, 130, 054 7, 554, 780 
South Africa, Union of......| 1933-34 11 = 472, 264 2, 298, 272 
Spain “CFR ; 1934 353 Peseta _ - 124, 054, 319 23, 942, 484 
Sweden #.._......_. | 1935 725 Krona_--____| 412, 177, 962 110, 463, 694 
Switzerland 4. | 1934 880 Swiss franc..| 327, 082, 422 63, 126, 907 
United States...............| 1933 725 » Dollar. - -...| 46, 899, 929 46, 899, 929 
Yugoslavia.................] 1934 197 | 115,057 | Swiss franc.. 19, 916, 525 3, 843, 889 














bh ee yi: 1, 972, 671, 467 





' Includes 75 societies which also did marketing. 
? Includes 30,171 members of societies which also did marketing. 
' Includes £3,153,688 sales by societies which also did marketing. 


‘ Data cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 
§ 1933-34, 


6 1934, 
’ Figures include a number of societies other than consumers’ organizations. 


On the business shown in the above table very substantial savings 
were made for the members in some of the countries for which 
data are available. Thus in Great Britain the local societies had a 
net gain in 1934 of £25,250,000 ($122,879,125) from which the sum of 
£19,003,000 ($92,478,100) was returned in patronage rebates and £4,- 
749,000 ($23,111,009) was paid in interest on share capital. In Sweden 
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the societies affiliated with Kooperativa Forbiindet made a net gain on 
their 1934 business amounting to 17,612,600 kronor ($4,720 177 ) 
in 1935 the net surplus saving was 18,781,800 kronor ($5,033,52 

In 1935 the local societies affiliated with the Cooperative | nioy 
of Canada had a net surplus aggregating $161,113, of which $130,515 
was returned in patronage dividends. 

Austria.—The reports from Austria indicate that in 1935 the | Oop- 
erative movement was beginning to recover from the depression and 
the effects of the civil strife of 1934; the autonomy of the movemen; 
was restored during the year. 

Belgium.—Following action by the cooperative congress in 1934 
the year 1935 was devoted to furthering the scheme for the reorganizg- 
tion, on a national scale, of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
associated with the Office Coopératif Belge and the Société Générale 
Coopérative. These organizations had been, respectively, the central 
educational league and the central production organization. These 
two bodies have now been consolidated under the name of the latter, 
The cooperative wholesale society (formerly an affiliate of the Office 
Coopératif Belge) will be affiliated to the new society. 

La Prévoyance Sociale, the cooperative insurance society, writes 
life, fire, and accident insurance. At the end of 1935 it had in force 
670,000 policies, or 1 policy for every 12 inhabitants of Belgium. Its 
surplus on the year’s business was 2,985,999 francs, part of which was 
used for the upkeep of the societies’ holiday homes and people’s centers. 

Denmark.—F¥rom peak sales of 315,000,000 kroner reached in 1924, 
falling prices after that time led to decreased sales (in terms of money 
by the cooperative societies. By 1930 the volume of cooperative sales 
had declined te 260,000,000 kroner, and they fell to an even lower 
figure between 1931 and 1933. There was a considerable recovery 
in 1934 to a point above 1930; this represented a very substantial 
increase in volume of goods handled. A further increase took place 
in 1935. 

Estonia.—Continued progress was reported by the consumers’ 
cooperative movement in Estonia in 1935. The attitude of the 
Government, which is described as “‘benevolent totalitarian’, is not 
unfriendly to the cooperative movement. Considerable contro! is, 
however, exercised over the movement. A decree of November 25, 
1935, set up a National Chamber of Cooperation under the control 
of the Minister of National Economy. It is composed of 60 members 
elected by the cooperative societies (with one vote per society), for 
a term of 4 years. Its function is to represent the movement, act as 
liaison with the Government, act as cooperative employment agency, 
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and generally exercise supervisory powers over the constituent 
societies. 

Finland.—The year 1935 was one of continued recovery in. Fin- 
land, in which the cooperative movement shared. Many new mem- 
bers joined the cooperative societies, though no special recruiting 
campaign was carried on, and the net increase in membership was the 
largest since 1929. A forward step in labor relations was taken with 
the signing of a collective agreement between the Cooperative Union 
“K. K.”’, and the Central Federation of Trade-Unions. It dealt 
mainly with working and welfare conditions, but also provided for 
nonparticipation of cooperative employees in strikes and set up a 
joint conciliation committee to handle disputes. 

Germany.—The year 1935 is characterized as “undoubtedly one 
of the most difficult in the history of the German cooperative move- 
ment.’ Since January 1935 propaganda for consumers’ cooperatives 
has been forbidden. More and more, it is reported, the cooperative 
societies are being transformed into private stores, In many cases 
under the direction of the former managers. As was previously 
reported, the German wholesale society no longer contains in its name 
the word “‘cooperative’’, and it is not controlled by member coopera- 
tive societies nor is its business confined to that with cooperative 
societies. The match factories of the wholesale were made part of 
the match monopoly and the profits from the sale of its products 
were, it is reported,” taken over by the Government. The liquidation 
of the local societies, begun in 1934 on order of the Government, was 
continued in 1935. Certain sections of the German economy showed 
considerable expansion in 1935, owing to exceptional activity in the 
armament industry. The greater employment thus stimulated in 
the heavy industries caused considerable increases in their workers’ 
purchasing power, so that retail trade in “provisions” rose 8.3 percent 
in 1935 as compared with 1934. In the cooperative movement, 
however, because of the policy of ‘‘organized contraction” previously 
mentioned, the retail sales decreased some 25 percent. Whereas in 
1932 from 4% to 5 percent of the total retail trade of the country 
passed through cooperative channels, by 1935 this proportion had 
fallen to 2 percent. 

A recent tabulation made by the Swiss Cooperative Union (V. S. K.), 
showing the reduction in the German movement from 1932 to 1934, is 
given in the table following. The data for 1935° are also shown, for 
comparison. 





? Review of International Cooperation (London), February 1936. 
' Taken from Review of International Cooperation (London), September 1936. 
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Table 4.—Contraction in German Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, 1°37 to 
1935 
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| bers |&™Ploy ufactured 


| Mp!y. 
| | *. | ees. 
| | 





Marks 











Marks Marks 
EEE ents « ining Kiko tinted Maalainns 1, 029, 100, 000 | 3,650,000 | 56,317 | 339, 800,000 | 137, 000, 000 R 4% 
eee heed Cas | 818, 500,000 | 3. 340,000 | 47, 540 | 279, 900,000 | 108, 000, 000 7.77) 
1934.....--.-----.------.---..| 660, 100, 000 | 3,210,000 | 42, 216 | 295, 266,000 | 107,300,000 — <' rj 
BOGGS... .......................--26-) GRECO] 2 1900 (1) 289, 419,000 | 99, 500, 000 7, 909 

















1 No data. 
Hungary.—The cooperative movement shared in the revival of 
trade and the gradual but general economic recovery which took place 
in Hungary in 1935. The reorganization and amalgamation of the 
movement, which was carried out during the year under the terms of 
law no. 21 of 1934, resulted in an elimination of superfluous societies 
and a writing off of the ‘paper’? members which was beneficial. The 
country has been divided into 140 sections, each in charge of a super- 
visor who has charge of the auditing of the societies’ accounts so as 
to insure their operation on a sound basis. The wholesale society, 
‘“Hangya”’, has also established a fund from which societies in financial 
straits may be assisted. 

Soviet Union.—The autonomy of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment in the Soviet Union has been a matter of doubt for some time. 
There were evidences of Government direction, although officiall) 
the autonomy of the movement was restored some years ago. Fundi- 
mental to the-cooperative movement is its free, voluntary, demo- 
cratic character. That this distinction was not recognized by the 
public authorities is evidenced by the assertion, from an official 
source,* that “the abolition of the card system for bread, flour, and 
cereals * * * and the establishment of unified prices for all the 
main food products and widely used articles, completely removed 
the difference between the cooperative store and the State store.’ 
The movement was thus regarded as only one channel of trade, to be 
dovetailed into the system of retail distribution, under Governn:ent 
control. It was held that the cooperative movement ‘was un- 
able * * * to keep pace with the rapid growth in the demands 
of the population. The cooperative movement acted as a brake on 
the development of the retail trade turn-over.”” On the ground, 
therefore, that the societies’ facilities were inadequate to supply the 
population, the whole urban network of societies was abolished by 
decree of September 5, 1935, and their assets were transferred to the 



























‘Statement by ‘‘Centrosoyus’’, Moscow, quoted in Review of International Cooperation (London), 
January 1936 (p. 14). 
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(Commissariat of Internal Trade. Thus only the rural consumers’ 
<ocieties remain as cooperative, under at least the partial control of 
the members. 


Importance of Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Membership and Trade 


The proportion that the members of local consumers’ cooperative 
societies formed of the total population in each of 33 countries in 1934 
i3shown in table 5. The greatest spread of the consumers’ movement 
outside of the Soviet Union, where the situation has greatly changed 
since 1934) is shown in Great Britain, where the movement had its 
inception. Finland and Switzerland also show a very widespread 
acceptance of the Rochdale idea. Among the countries with notice- 

Fably small cooperative development are Canada and the United 
States. 

In a number of the countries the table understates the importance 
of the movement, for the data cover only the members of societies 
affiliated to the central union and take no account of the membership 
of the independent societies, which in some countries is a real factor. 
It should be borne in mind, also, that when the members’ families are 
considered, the number of persons supplied through cooperative 
channels is in most cases considerably in excess of that shown. 


Table 5. Development of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1934, in Relation 
to Population 


Members of con- 


Members of con- 
sumers’ societies | 


sumers’ societies 
| 





Country Population Country 


| Percent || 
Number | of pop- || 


| 
| ulation | 


——S +s eee 
22 
10 
09 


Population 


Percent 
of pop- 
ulation 


Number 


12, 028, 646 | 
6, 677, 168 
6, 759, 062 


Argentina !.____| 2 27, 029 
140, 547 


343, 754 


Lithuania- —____| 


25, 960 . 05 
Netherlands. --- 


315, 356 3. 91 


Belgium !..__. -| 
Bulgaria...._.._| 


Germany !_____- 
Great Britain. _- 


Latvia... = ‘ 





| 
! 


8, 213, 449 
6, 067, 000 
10, 376, 786 
14, 729, 536 
3, 550, 651 
1, 126, 383 
3, 667, 067 
41, 834, 923 
65, 306, 130 
44, 790, 485 
8, 688, 349 
108, 644 

41, 806, 000 
64, 450, 005 
1, 939, 530 





| 


| 


452, 253 
83, 930 
11, 286 

1, 092, 042 
2 309, 000 
34, 206 

2? 517, 355 
1, 033, 051 
3, 211, 800 
7, 202, 721 
628, 120 





— 


rAIoONo 


St NE ES em fH OO CONS 


51 
38 
-1) 
41 


‘ 


04 
1 


92 
08 
23 
41 
. 85 


. 05 


. 39 








Netherlands 


New Zealand- -. 
Norway !...--.--. 


Portugal 


South Africa, 
Union of_____- 


Switzerland_-__- 
United States. 
Yugoslavia 





60, 731, 026 
1, 548, 909 
2, 817, 124 

33, 310, 000 
6, 698, 345 

18, 791, 415 


8, 072, 700 
168, 700, 000 
28, 719, 177 
6, 211, 566 
4, 066, 400 
122, 775, 046 
14, 296, 431 


' Data cover only societies affiliated to central organization or organizations. 


21935. 


‘Less than one-hundredth of 1 percent. 


‘1933-34. 





1, 838 

5, 000 

2 138, 557 
545, 896 
15, 000 
257, 907 


#14, 401 
73, 000, 000 
136, 865 

2 568, 161 
428, 116 

6 690, 000 
115, 057 





. 32 
. 92 
. 64 
. 22 
37 


.18 
3. 27 
. 48 
15 
. 53 
. 56 
. 80 


_‘ All urban societies taken over by Government in 1935, reducing by some 30,000,000 the membership 
a be this table. 


Data as to the amount of retail trade flowing through cooperative 
channels are very scanty. Such information as is available shows 
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that in 1934 the retail consumers’ cooperative societies handle ibout 
10 percent of the total retail trade in Belgium, Denmark, and & \yeq, 
and from 10 to 12 percent in Switzerland. In Finland the so etic, 
handled from 25 to 30 percent of the trade in those comm ditic; 
dealt in by the cooperatives. In Germany, where in 1932 the coopera. 
tive societies handled 4.6 percent of the retail trade, the proj ortiy 
had declined to 2 percent in 1934. 

The Estonian wholesale is a heavy importer of many commodities 
Among the most important items is farm machinery of the simple 
kinds; the wholesale handles three-fourths of the entire trade of th 
country in this item. It also acts as exporter for about one-third o; 
the dairy products shipped from that country. 














0 











Cooperation in Wholesale Trade 


CoorEeRATIVE wholesale trade aggregating more than a_ billioy 
dollars in 1935 was handled by the 56 cooperative wholesale societies 
in 28 countries covered by table 6. The sales of the societies for whic) 
data are available for both 1934 and 1935 showed an increase in busi- 
ness amounting to 7.7 percent in the latter year. The number 0; 
affiliated societies decreased in a few countries in 1935, but in most 
cases this was due to consolidations of the local societies rather than 
to actual losses in membership. 

Although the sales of some of the wholesales show a drop in 1934 
followed by a rise in 1935, the majority of the societies had increases 
in business during both years. In 1935 the only wholesale associations 
whose business declined were those of Czechoslovakia (G. FE. (.) 
France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland (Konkordia). 

In connection with the increase in the Danish cooperative wholesale 
society’s business, it is pointed out that the increase in sales was not 
“accentuated to any appreciable extent by a rise in prices, and may be 
taken to represent an approximately equivalent increase in the 
quantity of goods handled.” 5 

In 1935 some of the societies had record sales. Thus in Switzerland, 
V. S. K.’s business was the largest it had ever had. The same was 
true of the wholesales in Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands. | 
the Netherlands, although during the past 5 years the wholesale price 
index declined over 30 percent, in the same period the wholesale 
society’s business increased 44 percent; each successive year’s trading 
broke the record of the previous year. 

Since the onset of the depression, the Austrian wholesale’s business 
had shown a decrease year after year. The largest decrease of all 
occurred in 1934. The year 1935, however, not only showed a halt in 
the decline of sales, but a later upturn, so that the figures for the yea! 
showed increased sales amounting to 3,834,075 schillings over those 
of 1934. 


5 Review of International Cooperation, London, May 1936. 
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Table 6.—Business Done by Cooperative Wholesale Societies in Specified 
Countries 


(Conversions into United States currency made on basis of par value prior to Jan. 31, 1934] 





_—_— 





—— 


Country and wholesale 


Number 


rs) 
affiliated 
societies 


Business done 





Foreign currency 





Monetary unit 


Amount 


United States 
currency 





-™ 

Australia 

austria: G. 6. C.9....-.-..-.--.-..---- 
Jgium: 

ek 
Fédérale 

Bulgaria: Napred 

Canada: 


Alberta Cooperative Wholesale____ 
Manitoba Cooperative Wholesale - 


Ontario Cooperative Wholesale___-_ 
Saskatchewan Cooperative W hole- 
sale. 


Czechoslovakia: 


Ea a 


Ringkobing § 
gt a 


eee 


Great Britain: 
English Wholesale Society 


Scottish Wholesale Society 


Joint Wholesale Society ’ 
Hungary: “Hangya”’ 


See footnotes at end of table. 











943, 330 

1, 126, 078 
76, 249, 019 
65, 664, 355 
69, 498, 430 


186, 655, 531 
46, 314, 947 
33, 315, 210 

432, 297, 514 

439, 035, 400 

609, 836, 359 


25, 821 





5, 823 
315, 613 


341, 440 
440, 762 


292, 165, 370 


1, 101, 210, 376 
893, 878, 615 
805, 672, 730 
761, 600, 000 
279, 940, 844 
295, 266, 000 
289, 419, 000 


83, 031, 390 
90, 177, 672 








315, 613 


341, 440 
440, 762 


8, 648, 095 
8, 329, 440 
8, 101, 520 
5, 018, 414 
4, 419, 072 
4, 452, 605 
13, 484, 250 
13, 950, 480 


40, 709, 200 
45, 024, 000 
49, 362, 004 
830, 800 
911, 200 

3, 132, 384 
3, 400, 116 
4, 126, 932 
5, 078, 064 


15, 245, 251 
17, 247, 853 
19, 573, 991 
23, 047, 204 
24, 792, 523 
27, 750, 501 


~ 
oa 
N 


SAS 


i le ee ee ae) 


S8 
Ss 


es 
aAnro@m ~s 
gRRSesa se 


—<- «- 


SEBLESERES 
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DN oc ncsuienae : 


Poland: ‘‘Spolem’”’ 


Rumania: ‘‘Hangya’”’ 


Spain: Union de Cooperativas del 
Norte. 
EES Ge Ee Pl soic cca vcctnewadeh 






Switzerland: 
Konkordia_. 












V.o0.1. G.?_ 























United States: 
Central Cooperative Wholesale 
(Wisconsin). 




















Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion (Missouri). 











Consumers’ Cooperatives, Asso- 
ciated (Texas). 








Cooperative Wholesale of Southern 
California. 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 
(New York). 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
(Massachusetts) . 

Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation (Ohio). 


























Farm Bureau Services (Michigan) . 






Farmers’ Union Central Exchange 
(Minnesota). 


Farmers’ Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion (Kansas). 





Farmers’ Union State Exchange 
(Nebraska). 

Grange Cooperative Wholesale 
(Washington). 


Illinois Farm Supply Co... _.__-- 

Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association. 

Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
(Minnesota). 






Pacific Supply Cooperative (Wash- 
ington). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Business done 





Foreign currency 





Monetary unit | 



































Amount 


165, 114, 972 
177, 655, 741 


3, 533, 922 
3, 373, 472 
3, 263, 716 
39, 822, 864 
42, 244, 028 
44, 537, 580 
168, 585, 443 
168, 422, 506 
177, 148, 267 


1, 383, 290 
1, 787, 556 
2, 185, 245 
1, 493, 843 
1, 776, 839 
2, 646, 861 
128, 384 
126, 993 
236, 895 

§ 40, 000 


187, 588 
208, 515 
14, 067, 533 


BE 


Dee 
o 
— 


38 
S 


BERESSSREES! 
SRSSESSZERSSE 


16, 509, 464 | 


Table 6.—Business Done by Cooperative Wholesale Societies in Spe. 
Countries—Continued 





i States 


urrency 


ro 
=—Ss 
= 


<$ - 


= 
cr on 
x 


— 
: 


oe 
1 
1 


3, 265, 702 
4, 644, 712 
4, 663, 909 
9 938, 807 
1, 968, OAT 
1, 549, 22 
2, 615, 519 
4, 028, (\S6 
56, 569 
270, 897 
339, 215 
244, 093 
1, 356, 796 
, 635, 125 
102, 378 
167, 171 
281, 205 
400, 000 
295, 827 
403, 858 
073, 567 
751, 007 
423, 107 
36, 203 


— 


to eo 90 = 
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Table 6.—Business Done by Cooperative Wholesale Societies in Specified 
Countries—Continued 


i 

| ‘ 

| Business done 
Number| ————_- ———-—__ 
Country and wholesale Year offiiated Foreign currency 


| societies _____________| United States 


a currency 
Monetary unit Amount 


Yugoslavia: | | ; 
Glavna zemljoradnicka 886 | Swiss franc 2, 218, 009 $428, 076 
Se EE 2, 605, 292 | 502, 821 
Gospodarska 2reza...............-.. Ly (') ee Sea 3, 168, 351 | 611, 492 
(t) + “Sh Fae 3, 207, 232 | 618, 996 
CFR Se 41, 328, 745 | 11, 076, 104 
os yp ted 45, 231, 453 | 12, 122, 029 
Total, 1935___ - | 12, 589 |...._.-. 
Total, identical societies: 


1934 . : dé bcelh nd anadée dp bowen as amet a1] 904, 075, 985 
—— ee ‘ ro + ee 973, 434, 974 


1, 011, 929, 801 








SS a S = hl (‘) 14, 154, 400, 000 7, 283, 854, 240 
| 1064 | 38,900 |.....do__.-...- 20, 796, 200, 000 | 10,701, 724, 520 


No data. 
2 Initials of name of wholesale society, by which that organization is commonly known. 
3 1932. 
$1934. 
' This society was absorbed by the F. D. B. in 1936. 
$1931. 
’ Owned by English and Scottish wholesale societies. 
'8 months ending Mar. 31, 1936. 
’ Year ending June 30. 
» Wholesale business; does not include direct-invoice oil sales of $809,954. 
Wholesale business; does not include direct-invoice oil sales of $1,166,129. 
'? Owned by the cooperative wholesale societies of the three Scandinavian countries and the two whole- 
sales of Finland, 


The three Canadian wholesales realized a net gain on the 1935 
business aggregating $16,299. In the United States 12 wholesale 
associations reporting to the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics had a combined net gain of $900,387; of this amount, $478,774 
was returned on patronage and $79,068 was paid in interest on share 
capital, 

The Danish wholesale’s net surplus of 11,170,572 kroner in 1935 
was utilized to pay a 6% percent purchase dividend to the member 
societies on their purchases. 

In Finland the wholesale, O. T. K., had a net surplus on the 1935 
operations amounting to 15,404,579 Finnish marks ($388,195). 

Data regarding amount returned in dividends in Great Britain 
are not available for 1935. For 1934 the patronage refunds of the 
English and Scottish wholesale societies totaled £2,163,000 ($10,- 
526,240). During 1934 the English wholesale adopted the policy of 
paying an extra dividend on purchases of goods manufactured by 
the wholesale, a measure which was reported to have increased 
noticeably the sales of these commodities. 

The year’s operations of the Hungarian Cooperative Wholesale, 
“Hangya’’, resulted in net savings of 212,406 pengés, in contrast to 
1934 when reserves of 216,000 pengés had to be used to meet the 

113561—37——7 
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losses. After an interval of 7 years the society was again able {, 
return a patronage dividend—of 2 percent—besides making pro, isioy 
for reserves. 









Production by Cooperative Wholesale Societies 


Some local societies have undertaken the production of goods 
but generally their productive activities have been limited to articles 
for local demand, which are needed from day to day, such as bakery 
goods. The manufacture of commodities for the general coopera. 
tive movement has usually been one of the functions of the whole. 
sale society, the latter undertaking the task either through pro. 
ductive departments or through separate subsidiary organizations. 

The ultimate aim of the cooperative movement—to become self. 
sufficient and to produce all of the goods its members need— is 4s 
yet far from realization. The volume and variety of the products 
differ from country to country. The leading examples of coopera. 
tive production are Great Britain and (until recently) Germany, but 
Czechoslovakia and Finland have also made progress. In Sweden, 
although only a comparatively few lines of manufacture have thus 
far been entered, these productive activities have been conspicuously 
successful and several new factories were opened in 1933 and 1934. 

Very little has been done in this field in the United States, prac- 
tically the only examples of cooperative production being the manv- 
facture of bakery goods by one wholesale, the manufacture of feed 
by two organizations, and the compounding of motor oils by three 
others. 

Data as to the value of goods manufactured by the cooperative 
wholesale societies are shown for 16 countries in table 7. Where 
possible, comparable data are given for each of the 3 years, 1933 to 
1935. In general, the value of productions decreased from 1933 to 
1934 but increased again in 1935. Outstanding exceptions to this 
general trend are the wholesales in the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland (O. T. K.), where the value of productions showed an 
unbroken increase during the entire 3-year period. 

A combined output valued at more than $270,000,000 is shown 
for the 12 wholesales for which data are available for 1935. As com- 
pared with 1934 their production in 1935 showed an increase of 9.3 
percent. 

































6 For an enumeration of some of the articles manufactured in the various countries, see Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1932 (pp. 879, 880). 
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Table 7.—Value of Goods Produced by Cooperative Wholesale Societies, 1933-35 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value prior to Jan. 31, 1934] 











Value of goods produced 





Country, wholesale, and year 


Foreign currency 





Monetary | 
unit 


Amount 


United 
States 
currency 





Austria, G. 6. C.:! 


Rb BES ee Die eh Ee Mie tate! wae bh baal 


1934... a se 
Belgium, ¥. 6. C. 
nsbeudigudalnd= cn 
a ities 
Bulgaria, Napred: 
SSP rae 
2S 
( rechoslov akia: 
G. E. 
aa 


osama F. D. B.: 
yt ane hel : 


Estonia, 7-7 T. K.: 
le ED 
ee 

Finland: 
2. 


ES ie PTS 
a 

Germany, G. E. G.: 
193% 


Se ee oo 


EY eo 


SS il RAS. a Rai 


Great Britain: 
English wholesale: 
1933 








Schilling. _- | 
d 


d 
ae 


Krona. --_--- 


4, 841, 000 
3, 369, 700 


28, 095, 091 
24, 261, 804 


37, 000, 000 
56, 920, 790 


53, 005, 470 
54, 216, 168 
52, 700, 000 


136, 974, 659 
138, 816, 000 
168, 000, 000 


42, 900, 000 
42, 927, 078 


32, 449, 932 


5, 361, 493 
5, 112, 949 
5, 421, 240 


3, 828, 120 


1, 434, 000 
2, 062, 000 


15, 329, 385 
15, 850, 000 
18, 200, 000 


5, 130, 937 
4, 188, 451 
5, 000, 000 


81, 759, 000 
92, 535, 365 
104, 228, 445 


$681, 129 
474, 137 


3, 905, 218 
3, 372, 391 


266, 400 


= 


- 


_ 
-- 


. 


see S53 


nS 


od 
Ser pee 
~] — 
= 
PPN $ 
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8: rf 
Ef 858 S88 See 


NN 
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8 ERs 
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& BES 
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gee 
Se 
= 


BRE er 
g82 S35 8 
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576, 468 
828, 924 


4, 108, 275 
4, 247, 800 
4, 877, 600 


575, 691 
469, 944 
561, 000 
21, 911, 412 
24, 799, 478 
27, 931, 883 


364, 063 











270, 667, 498 


247, 511, 492 
270, 667, 498 





‘ Tnitials of name of wholesale society, by which that organization is commonly known. 
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In several countries the productive facilities were enlarged in (93; 
and new activities added. In Great Britain, it is reported,’ ))o,; 
£1,000,000 ($4,866,500) a year was thus spent in 1933, 1934, and 1935, 

Amongst the major extensions completed during 1935 were a new draper\ 
house at Newcastle, a new hardware factory—‘“ National’? Works—at Dudle 
a new toilet-soap works at Irlam. Two new milk depots, a canning factory, a) 
upholstery works were completed, and a new extraction house and six-story ware. 
house added to the African Oi] Mills at Liverpool. Extensions took place at th,» 
cycle works, quilt factory, aluminum works, grocery packing warehouse, W. rksop 
glass factory, Desborough corset factory, Silvertown soap works, and Stowmarke; 
and Chaigeley dairies. Amongst the many schemes approved was a building 
program at Manchester, including a new six-story building for the fish and Englis) 
egg section, new premises for the green fruit department and the health=insurayc 
section, and extensions to the drapery warehouse. A large new cabinet works 
the society’s sixth—is in course of erection at Radcliffe, Lancashire, and extensiy, 
additions, costing in all nearly £300,000, are to be made to the London premises 

At the end of 1935 the English wholesale society had altogether 14( 
factories and workshops of various kinds, and the Scottish society 
had 55. In addition to extension of existing productive facilities, the 
Scottish wholesale decided to enter a new field—the production o| 
electric-light bulbs. Regarding this the following comment was made:* 

The 8. C. W. S. were inundated from all parts with offers of lower prices of gas 
and a guaranty of the best possible air. The anxiety, of course, of these authori- 
ties is quite understandable, for today there are few industries with the san 
security and regujarity of work as the 8S. C. W. S. industries; and the cooperatiy: 
employment of a larger number of people in any area means better wages, better 
times all round, and an increase in the standard of living. 

The Danish cooperative wholesale opened a new footwear factory 
in 1935. In Estonia both the sales and the productive activities of 
the wholesale society increased in 1935. The wholesale manufactures 
nails and barbed wire for fencing, smoking tobacco, and cigarettes. 
In 1935 an old factory was taken over and adapted for the manuv- 
facture of margarine and soap. 

Both of the Finnish wholesale societies enlarged their productive 
departments. O. 'T. K., which was already operating a rye-flour mill, 
match, underwear, and chemical factories, tailoring and women’s 
clothing establishments, and a coffee roastery, during 1935 opened 
another flour mill and a sausage plant. S. O. K. also had to expand 
its business premises. Its productive output increased nearly 18 per- 
cent (as compared with a 2-percent decrease in 1934). Several new 
factories, offices, and warehouses were constructed during the year, 
as were also new grain elevators and a bakery. 


are- 


and 


Employment in the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


Somewunat fewer than half a million persons were employed by the 
consumers’ cooperative societies in 20 countries in 1934. Inclusion o! 
the Soviet Union raises this number to well over a million (table 5). 





7 People’s Yearbook, 1936, p. 40. 5 Idem, p. 44. 
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Table 8. Employees of Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Specified Countries 





. ‘ : , Number of 
Country Data cover employees 








,ustria. Societies affiliated to central union 3, 647 
BUMATIR..cccsccnncccncecanscuns --| All consumers’ societies. ..-..........-.........- 9, 500 
Canada Retail societies affiliated to central union % 351 
Wholesale societies k 11 
Czechoslovakia. ee cbeucoeuccocecoso J +} ieti - : 12, 195 
Denmark . Societi ili i ¢ 8, 744 
Wholesale society 3, 562 
Fstonia : Societies affiliated to central union 1, 220 

Central union. 820 
Finland ~h z * 13, 804 
FYANOD...<e ancccces -eneescace 25, 000 


Germany ..-----------------------|. 42, 216 
Wholesale societ y 


Great Britain.................----| Societies affiliated to central union ! 

Hungary Societies affiliated to central union and wholesale_ 
Netherlands. ....----.----.-.--.--| Wholesale society 

New Zealand - - - - | Societies affiliated to central union 

Norway | All consumers’ societies 3 
PolestiN®. ... <ac-a« Se caatien al > I IER lines cetdtavniesicowaces-coe apeal 
Poland _......--| Societies affiliated to central union 
Spel... ccdccwcccawensecccense atime 

SOG anadsneed bandon icaned ‘ 

a 

United States... .-.-- 

















Includes employees of wholesale societies. 


Sources: This article is based on data from the People’s Yearbook, 1935 and 1936; International Yearbook 
{ Agriculture, 1935; and current issues of C ooperative Information (Geneva), Industrial and Labor Infor- 
mation (Geneva), Review of International Cooperation (London), The Producer (Manchester), Le Coopér- 
teur Belge (Brussels), Canadian Cooperator (Bradford, Ontario), Kooperatéren (Copenhagen), The 
Cooperative Productive Review (Leicester), Kooperatgren (Christiania), Kooperatéren (Stockholm), La 
Coopération (Bern), and Schweizerischer Konsumvereine (Basel). In ‘addition, other data for specific 
ountries were obtained from the following sources: Australia —Bureau of Census and Statistics, Official 
Yearbook of the Commonweaith of Australia, 1935, Canberra, 1936. Belgium.—Ministére de |’Interieur, 
Office Central de Statistique, Annuaire statistique de la Belgique, 1935, Brussels, 1935. Bulgaria.—Direc- 
tion générale de la Statistique, Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 1935, Sofia, 1935. Canada.— 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Statistics Branch, Canada Yearbook, 1934-35, Ottawa, 1935. Que- 
ee —Department of Municipal Affairs, Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1935. Ceylon.—Ceylon 
\dministration Reports, 1935, Part IV, Administration Report on the Working of Cooperative Societies 
From May 1, 1935, to April 30, 1936, Colombo, 1936. Denmark.—Statistiske Departement, Statistisk Aarbog, 
1935, Copenhagen, 1935. Finland.—Statistiska Centralbyran, Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, Helsingférs, 
1935. France.—Ministére du Travail, Statistique générale de la France, Annuaire Statistique, 1934, Paris, 
1935. Germany.—Statistisches Reichsamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1935. 
Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor Gazette, January and July 1935., Jtaly.—Vita Cooperativa (Rome), 
January-March 1936. Norway.—Statistiske centralbyra, Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1935, 
Oslo, 1935. Poland.—Bureau of Statistics, Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1935, Warsaw, 1935. 
South Africa.—Office of Census and Statistics, Official Yearbook, no. 16, 1933-34, Pretoria, 1935. Switzer- 
and.—Bureau Fédéral de ara Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1934, Bern, 1935; Verband Schwei- 


pee Konsumvereine (V. S. K.), Rapports et comptes sur l’activité des organes de l’Union en 1935, 
asel, 1936, 


Cooperative Societies Among the Indians’ 


OOPERATIVE societies among the Indians are a comparatively 
recent development, though one large cooperative fishing 
association has been in existence for about 5 years. The Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934, authorized the formation of 
nonprofit organizations among the Indians for their economic welfare, 
and the act of June 26, 1936, specifically provides for the organization 
' Data are from letters from J. H. Hay, deputy commissioner of the Minnesota Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy, and Food, dated Jan. 14, 1936, and H. M. Critchfield, supervisor of credit, U. 8. Office of Indian 
Affairs, dated July 3, 1936; address of P. J. Fitzsimmons, field representative at conference of Wisconsin and 


Minnesota Indian Agency superintendents, etc., at Duluth, Minn., June 4, 1936; The Llano Colonist, 
Dec. 21, 1935; Ohio Farm Bureau News, July 1936, p. 20; and Cooperative Consumer, Sept. 22, 1936. 
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of cooperative societies by 10 or more Indians of the State of (cy. 
homa. The act of June 18, 1934, also made provision for loans t, 
chartered Indian corporations organized for the advancement 0} thy 
economic interests of their members, and a revolving fund of $10.1). 
000 for the financing of such loans was established. The formation 
of Indian cooperatives is being fostered by the Federal Govern ien; 
with the idea that the Indians may, by working together for {heir 
mutual benefit, educate themselves in organization and management. 
be relieved from mercantile exploitation, and receive the fullest returns 
from their labor. Assistance in organizing cooperatives is furnished 
by the Indian Office, and standard incorporation applications and 
bylaws have been prepared for the use of Indian groups. 

Cooperative livestock associations are among the most numerous of 
Indian cooperative societies. There were 53 of these societies operat- 
ing during 1935 and they had a total membership of 2,217. 

One of the oldest Indian cooperative societies is a large fishing 
cooperative in Minnesota. The Red Lake Indian Cooperative 
Fisheries Association at Redby is an organization of Chippewa 
Indians of the Red Lake Reservation formed for the cooperative 
marketing of fish. It has operated successfully since June 1929. 
The Indians pool their catch of fish and sell it. There is an accounting 
every 2 weeks, the net returns after the expenses are paid being 
divided among the members who have furnished fish during the 2 
weeks. In its peak year, fish to the value of $130,000 were marketed, 
the 200 members receiving their returns in patronage dividends. The 
association has a warehouse from which the members purchase all 
their fishing supplies. 

The organization of another marketing society among the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota has been reported as being practically completed 
and ready to begin operations. That organization, the Consolidated 
Chippewa Indian Cooperative Marketing Association, at Cass Lake, 
Minn., has for its purpose the marketing of such products as wild rice, 
maple sirup, blueberries, handicraft work, etc. It also plans to 
encourage the development of rice beds, cranberry marshes, and 
blueberry cultivation, and the manufacture of Indian products. It is 
reported that a working capital of $100,000 from the tribal funds will 
be used in marketing the Indians’ products on a Nation-wide scale. 

A cooperative society for the purchase and use of farm machinery 
was recently formed by seven Indian farmers on the Pottawatomie 
Reservation in Kansas. These Indians had seeded, harvested, and 
processed their farm crops together for several years, but needed 
additional equipment. A loan was obtained from the cooperative 
section of the Resettlement Administration, and the needed farm 
machinery was bought. The loan is to be repaid, with interest, in 
5 years. The machinery bought has already been used to advantage 
in harvesting their farm crops. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 





What People Want in Housing 


NE of the encouraging aspects of the growing public conscious- 

ness of housing needs is the stress being placed on finding out 
what families regard as essential to good housing. Organizations 
with widely different interests are inquiring as to the consumers’ 
wishes regarding not only costs and methods of financing but also 
amenities that are essential to decent living. The results of two 
studies of this character are here reviewed, one of which deals with 
the preferences of slum dwellers and was undertaken by the Women’s 
City Club of New York,’ and the other covers the requirements 
stressed by moderate-income families in the general population, and 
was made by the Niagara Hudson System in New York from a 
questionnaire prepared by the Architectural Forum? and distributed 
among power consumers. In spite of the widely varying economic 
positions of the families included in these surveys some of the same 
points are stressed by the two groups. 


Preferences of Tenement Dwellers 


Tue 1,395 families, including 7,015 individuals, whose housing 
preferences were inquired into by the Women’s City Club were liv- 
ing in flats the monthly rentals of which ranged from $20 in old-law, 
unheated tenements to $30.44 in new-law buildings. Median rents 
per room were $5 and $8 respectively. Of those interviewed 87 
(6.2 percent) stated that they could pay more rent for better quarters, 
but the majority were of the opinion that they already were paying 
a disproportionate part of their income for rent. 

It was found that 872 families (64 percent) preferred to remain in 
their present neighborhood. The reasons most commonly given for 
the preference were social in character, followed in order by prox- 
imity to the place of employment. In most cases some sort of trans- 
portation is necessary to get to work, and when the subject of moving 
was pursued further it developed that, especially among the young 
people, there would be a desire to move. 





' Women’s City Club of New York. Committee on Housing (22 Park Ave.). Housing for the Family; 
4 Study of Housing Essentials Compiled From Interviews with New York Housewives. New York, 1936. 
* The Architectural Forum (New York), November 1936, pp. 406-420: 1934 Small House Preview. 
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Almost half (47 percent) of the women would prefer a single }).\\ys. 
to an apartment in spite of the additional work this would ent,\\| jy 
outside upkeep. In fact, many of those who did not look favor,})|y 
upon leaving their present neighborhood stated a preference for {}, 
single house, if available. Of the 782 who answered the question 4< 
to whether they would make use of a garden, if provided, 62 percen; 
replied in the affirmative. The response on gardening followed racia| 
lines, the Italians and southeastern Europeans being the mosi ep. 
thusiastic, and the Negroes, Irish, and Germans expressing consier. 
able interest. 

Adequate kitchens are regarded as of especial importance, this heing 
the room which is heated in winter, where the older children were 
found to do their studying in 55 percent of the households, and where 
81 percent of the women prefer to serve meals. A closet opening 
from each bedroom was considered essential by 96 percent of the 
women. Only 15 percent of those interviewed regarded a shower 
bath as a proper substitute for a tub. Storage space for trunks an 
boxes was favored by 79 percent. Although only 8 percent of the 
women had used central laundries, 67 percent thought they would 
make use of such facilities if provided. A roof where families could 
sit out-of-doors was most often suggested as likely to add to comfort. 

As a result of its interviews the Women’s City Club summarized 
the essentials of good housing as listed below, the importance of each 
item being shown by the order of the listing. 

. All rooms to have outside windows. 
. One toilet for every family. 

. Hot water. 

. A bath for every family. 


. Central heat. 
. Adequate closets. 


Preferences of General Population 


Tue 11,207 returned questionnaires which are used in the study as 
a sample showing certain preferences of the general population re- 
garding housing, are the first received and tabulated of a quarter of 
a million sent to customers of the Niagara Hudson System. In pre- 
senting the data taken from this sample group of answers, the Arcli- 
tectural Forum states that some of the requirements of these families 
doubtless reflect purely local preferences, but that on the whole the 
findings have national significance. The results are regarded as 4 
challenge to planners and builders to provide what is wanted and to 
educate the public to the use of improved methods, materials, and 
layout. 

The typical family answering the questionnaire consisted of a! 
adult couple having one or two children—if these groups are col- 
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jdered together. If the families having only one child and those 
with two children are grouped separately, however, neither group is 
30 large as that of the households having two adults and no children. 

Of those who expressed their preference for a house costing less than 
$5,000, 65 percent were renters and the remaining 35 percent home 
owners; for the group as a.whole those owning homes represented a 
somewhat higher proportion, that is, 42 percent of the total. Of the 
total number of families, 7 percent did not specify the price they 
were willing to pay for a house and lot, 17 percent were willing to pay 
less than $5,000, and the remaining 76 percent stated varying limits, 
2 percent expressing a willingness to pay over $15,000. The median 
cost range that would be acceptable was $7,000 to $8,500 (specified 
by 20 percent of the total), followed by a cost range of $5,000 to 
6,000 (specified by 19 percent), and of $8,500 to $10,000 (specified 
by 17 percent). 

In the study presented in the Architectural Forum, the answers to 
the various questions were tabulated according to the price the respec- 
tive families are willing to pay for house and lot, beginning with those 
specifying under $5,000, and running up to the group willing to pay 
over $15,000. In the following table, data are shown on each of a 
number of important points, for those families wishing to spend under 
$5,000 on a house and lot, and for all families furnishing an answer 
to the point in question. 

It is particularly noticeable in the answers to the questions that 
in many instances those who are willing to pay more for houses are 
looking for the same basic standards as those who specify that their 
houses shall not cost over $5,000. For all persons giving information, 
the median amount that they wish to devote to a down payment on 
a house is the same as for those in the lowest-price class—that is, 
$1,000 and under $2,000. Using the median class as a further guide, 
both groups also favor an amortization period of from 10 to 15 years 
ior mortgage indebtedness, would prefer buying to building, seek a 
residential section in greater numbers than a downtown or more 
remote location, would rather have brick construction than any other, 
and consider a full basement and basement laundry as most advan- 
tageous. The chief difference between the two groups appears in the 
tabulation of returns on bathroom requirements. The house costing 
$5,000 or less is expected to have only one bath while for all families 
there is a greater demand for two or more bathrooms than for a 
single bathroom. It should also be noted that the tabulations for 
all houses often show a larger proportion of answers falling in the 
classes above the mode than below it, in contrast with the figures for 
the cheaper houses. 

In expressing themselves on the major drawbacks to existing hous- 
ing, all families place insufficient closet space at the head of the list. 
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This follows the position taken by the tenement-house dwellers 4: 
already described. Most of the items listed by the slum dwelloy 
essential do not appear in the answers of higher-income families as {}, 
latter already have rooms with windows, hot water, and bathrooms 
However, when those with low incomes make a plea for centra! hea; 
and the general population voices an objection to uneven heating of 
rooms, both are appealing for fuller use of engineering knowle<\ce to 
provide adequate temperature control. 


Housing Preferences of 11, 207 Families 



































Number of answers | | Number of answer 
Preis Families 
specify- , specify- 
Item ing that oe | Item ing that |,-*" ‘4! 
house on — house (**> Tél 
and lot | oe Pr, | | and lot ‘ 
should = ati on | should I e I ; 
costunder| @¥Uestion || costunder ‘“Uestior 
$5,000 $5,000 
| ‘ 
Down payment: | Building material preferred— 
Under $1,000.........-- 60 138 || Continued. 
$1,000 and under $2,000_- 347 1, 215 } Stucco... - , aa 151 
$2,000 and under $3,000. - 84 813 | Concrete block. es 82 
$3,000 and under $4,000_ __ 48 509 || Basement: 
$4,000 and under $5,000- _ - 12 214 aa 1, 517 
$5,000 and under $6,000__- 33 390 | Partial. .---- 257 1, 617 
$6,000 and over__.-.--..--- 4 253 || EE Ss Gy 99 1X7 
Years to pay: | Laundry: | 
ee 212 1, 288 || In basement 1, 531 487 
10 and under 15_...--.---- 317 1,816 || First floor. __- 273 Ax 
a5 ond ower..........-.. 311 1,441 || None. “eo. -| 46 | 
Preference as to building own || Bat hrooms: 
DR i ae We oe i eee od aieal 1,317 
eet). lit aL 470 2,115 2 Oia). 235i 496 | 
0 1, 270 8, 168 No shower__-.- as 269 | 
Preferred location: Tub shower. ._.........- 1, 346 
0 ae 134 495 Stall shower... _--- - 187 | { 
Residence section_-------- 930 6,707 || Chief drawbacks to usual 
Farther out__.........__-- 828 3,730 || house: 
SS poenaes: | Insufficient closets_._.__-- 1, 121 6, 465 
a 877 5, 207 Insufficient electric out- 
| OTS CHRNGES TS 209 1, 557 ] eae eee 
ee 271 1, 439 | Uneven heating. - a eta GSS f 
ERAN eT es eee 199 1,249 || Poor kitchen arrange- 
Combination...---....-.-.- 153 927 | _ ae ie 679 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Industrial Injuries in 30 Manufacturing Industries, 
1934 and 1935 


By Max D. Kossorts and Swen Ksarr, Bureau or Lazor Statistics 


ISABLING industrial injuries decreased in both frequency and 
D severity in 1935 as compared with 1934, as shown by reports to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 6,593 identical establish- 
ments in 30 manufacturing industries. For the 30 industries com- 
bined, the frequency rate decreased from 20.35 in 1934 to 18.03 in 
1935, and the accompanying severity rate from 2.66 to 2.32.' 

Although in 1935 man-hours for the reporting 6,593 establishments 
increased by nearly 500 million, or by 14.6 percent, over 1934, the 
total number of injuries increased by only about 1,000 or 1.5 percent, 
and days lost because of disabling injuries decreased slightly. As a 
result, the frequency rate decreased 11.4 percent, and the severity 
rate 12.8 percent. This experience represents a reversal of the trend 
from 1933 to 1934, when an increase of nearly 10 percent in man-hour 
exposure was accompanied by an increase of about 5 percent in the 
frequency and over 20 percent in the severity rate. 


Table 1.—Summary of Injury Experience of Identical Establishments in 30 
Manufacturing 1 nt ama 1934 and 1935 








Percentage 
1935 = of change 





Total man-hours of exposure---.......-..-..---- thousands------ 3, 781, 752 
Total number of disabling injuries_.- A ce ED a inigeie 68, 182 67, 168 
Total days of disability 8, 755, 292 8, 784, 827 
Injury frequency rate 18. 08 20. 35 atti 4 
Injury severity rate . ; 2. 32 2. 66 —12.8 














! Although the term, “‘accident’’, has been commonly used to connote an industrial injury, this is an 
inexact use of the word. There are many accidents, such as the collision of two trucks, which may involve 
damage to property without resulting in any injury to workers. On the other hand, one single accident, 
such as an explosion, may kill or injure a dozen workers. The Bureau has therefore adapted the word 
“injury” instead, using that term to mean a disability which involves loss of time beyond the day or shift 
on which the injury occurred, or a permanent impairment of some member of the body even though not 
accompanied by time loss. The injury frequency rate is the average number of injuries per million man- 
hours worked, and the injury severity rate is the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. 

The policy of restricting statistics to data furnished by identical firms for 2 successive years, although 
tending to narrow the sample somewhat, results in a compensating gain of stricter comparability. Shifts 
in the sample for each 2 successive years, however, may give somewhat different rates for any 1 year, 
depending on comparison with either a preceding or succeeding year. For instance, the frequency rate 
for 1934 in comparison with 1933 was 20.18. For comparison with 1935, a somewhat different sample for 
1934 resulted in a frequency rate of 20.35. 101 
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Only 9 of the 30 industries reporting to the Bureau expericiyce) 
increases in the average number of disabling injuries per millio, 
man-hours worked. Outstanding increases were experienced i), {hp 
manufacture of agricultural implements, in planing mills, and jy 
sawmills. 

The logging industry, which experienced the sharpest decrease jy 
frequency rate, nevertheless had the highest rate in 1935. Othe 
industries which experienced noteworthy decreases in frequency 
rates were automobiles, brick, flour, and slaughtering and meg: 
packing. 

Only 11 industries had higher severity rates in 1935 than in 1934 
The sharpest increase occurred in sawmills. In none of the other 
10 industries was the increase pronounced. 

Considerable reductions were shown in severity rates for flour mills, 
slaughtering and meat packing, hardware, paper and pulp, and 
petroleum refining. 

All but 3 of the 30 industries studied experienced increases in man- 
hours of exposure. In the planing-mill, sawmill, and steam-fitting: 
industries exposure increases were accompanied by increases in bot), 
frequency and severity rates. In five other industries increased expo- 
sures were accompanied by increases in frequency but decreases ip 
severity rates. Decreased frequency and increased severity rates 
with increased exposure were found in seven industries. Twelve indus- 
tries, however, had decreases in both frequency and severity rates in 
spite of increased man-hours. 

Relatively few important changes in rank according to the size 
of the frequency rates were found in comparing 1935 with 1934. 
Industries ranking high in the number of injuries per million man- 
hours were logging, brick, fertilizer, planing mills, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. Industries with low frequency rates 
in 1935 were carpets and rugs, boots and shoes, electrical apparatus, 
automobiles, and cotton goods. Outstanding for low frequency and 
high severity rates were the petroleum-refining and chemical indus- 
tries; the same was true in 1934 as compared with 1933. Generally 
it appeared that the industries at either extreme of the frequency 
ranking occupied the same relative position as regards severity. 

For the 30 industries as a group there were practically no changes 
in the distribution of disabilities per 1,000 injuries from 1934 to 1935. 
In 1935 there were for every 1,000 injuries 7 deaths or permanent tota! 
disabilities, 73 permanent partial disabilities with an average time 
loss of 915 days per injury, and 920 temporary total disabilities, 
averaging 20 days of disability per injury. Industries in which the 
ratio of deaths and permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries 
increased notably were logging and shipbuilding. Other industries 
with high ratios for these types of disabilities are chemicals, fertilizers, 
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four mills, and petroleum refining. In this last industry, however, 


the ratio was reduced from 33 in 1934 to 13 in 1935. 


Industries with notable increases in 1935 over 1934 in the ratio of 
permanent partial disabilities per 1,000 injuries are automobiles, 
automobile tires, fertilizers, furniture, leather, and shipbuilding. 
sizable decreases were experienced in agricultural implements, petro- 


eum refining, and stamped and enameled ware. 
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Outstanding for high ratios of permanent partially disabling injuries 
were automobiles, electrical apparatus, furniture, petroleum refining, 
shipbuilding, and stamped and enameled ware. The 5 industries 
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fertilizers, 1,269 days; and petroleum refining, with 1,174 days. 


Tue industrial injury data for each of the 30 manufacturing ind)js. 


Industrial Injury Experience 


tries for 1935 and 1934 are shown in tables 2 and 3. 


to the State agencies administering such acts.” 


Table 2.—Injuries and Injury Rates in 30 Manufacturing Industries by Extent 





The data jy 
these tables include for a number of States estimates of disabling 


injuries which did not outlast the waiting periods specified by the 
workmen’s compensation acts, and consequently were not reportab|: 


of Disability, 6,593 Identical Establishments, 1934 and 1935 





Industry 





All industries 


Agricultural implements. - -- 
Automobiles 


g 
Boots and shoes.___________- 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta___ 
Carpets and rugs 
Chemicals 


6 eee 
Electrical machinery, appa- 


ratus, and supplies 
Fertilizers 


Flour, feed, and other grain- 


mill products 


Foundry and machine-shop 
eee Bhs 


Furniture 
Glass 


Leather 


Paper and 


Petroleum refining 


Pottery 


pulp 


1935 





Number of injuries caus- 
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Total | 
Es- ‘nta} | Fre 
tab- | Man-hours Per- nd | Tem-| per of! me | quen- yer 
lish- worked ma- | nent | P | inju-| (days)1|_cY. it 
ments nent rary | "JU YS) "| rate 
Death par ries 
total | big) | total 
disa- | gicg. | disa- 
bility bility bility) 
|— |__|} 
6, 593/3, 781, 752, 125 460 36) 4, 969/62, 717|68, 182/8, 755, 292) 18. 03 
68} 40, 036, 055 g....5 67| 1,191! 1,263! 100, 206| 31. 5 
115) 619, 794, 051 42) “ 720) 5,914) 6,676) 924, 554) 10.77 
96, 300, 216 S.-i 68| 1,480) 1,556) 137,778} 16. 16 
211; 170, 514, 806 3) 2; 102) 1,628) 1,735) 138, 106) 10. 1s 
349} 26, 711,359 8) 1 27; +935) 971) 93,580) 36.35 
20! 27,359, 131 ) | ee 42) 243) 286) 53,952) 10.45 
138; 78, 389, 096 25 1 82| 1,062) 1,170) 272,750) 14. 93 
272; 321, 130, 501 14 1} 228) 3,994 4,237; 394,026) 13.19 
157| 252, 902, 461 , 319) 2,072) 2,412) 421,629) 9. 54 
128 12, 603, 322 43). 26a 32) 546) 589) 115,374) 46.73 
286; 31, 261, 745 10 2 52) 741 805; 165,791) 25.75 
632) 185, 596, 329 23 5 7| 4,513) 4,928) 594,449) 26. 55 
286; 83, 031, 838 5 2} 202) 1,492) 1,701; 225, 286) 20. 49 
129) 99, 217, 242 eh ainen 7| 2,076) 2,165) 172,950) 21.82 
41; 17,001, 340).......)...... 39; 347) 386) 22,893) 22.70 
21,926) 794, 645, 305 109 2} 900/12, 611) 13, 622)1, 679, 125) 17. 14 
114; 54,801,172 Shitwsee 77| 1,201) 1,283) 130,157) 23.41 
68; 17,379,122 24 3 72) 1,214| 1,313) 313, 965) 75. 55) 
273; 28, 014, 964 7 1 76; 976) 1,060) 142, 150) 37 
271; 61, 929, 356 26 6} 263) 3,807) 4,102) 626,747) 66.24 
104; 33,661, 470 ee 37; 550) 593) 71,349) 17.62 
259; 149, 392, 201 _ 230) 3, 443) 3,699) 474, 287) 24.76 
67| 86,830, 903 9 3) 109) 787; 908) 218, 672) 10. 46 
63| 25,472, 187 a 11} 409) 424) 35,534) 16.65 
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Logging, 1,680 days; flour mills, 1,520 days; sawmills, 1,353 lays: 
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1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries per million man-hours worked. The 
severity rate is the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. The standard time-lost rating: 
for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 276: Stand- 
ardization of Industrial Accident Statistics. 


2 Depart 


ments. 





1 These States and the respective durations of disabilities for nonreportable injuries are Wisconsin, 3 days; 


Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York, 1 week; Alabama, 2 weeks. California is included in this 
group because no statistics are available for temporary total disabilities and Oklahoma because no statis‘ ics 


of the type required are available for fatalities. 
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Table 2-—Injuries and Injury Rates in 30 Manufacturing Industries by Extent 
of Deer’ 6,593 Identical Establishments, 1934 and 1935—-Continued 
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Only 9 industries experienced increases in frequency rates during 
1935, with the increases very slight in 2. One of the outstanding 
increases was in agricultural implements, in which the frequency rate 
moved from 26.92 in 1934 to 31.55 in 1935. Other sharp increases 
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were experienced in planing mills, 32.05 to 37.84; and in sawiiil|s 
59.46 to 66.24. But while in these two lumber groups the frequency 
of disabling injuries increased, in the logging industry there yas , 
drastic decrease, from 94.25 to 75.55—nearly 20 injuries fewer pe, 
million man-hours. Even so, however, logging remained in 193.5 th, 
industry with the highest frequency and the highest severity rates 
indicating that not only did injuries occur most frequently in this 
industry but that they were also more severe in terms of total time los 
when compared with the total exposure. 

Twenty-one industries had lower frequency rates in 1935 than jy 
1934, although in 2 industries, foundries and woolen goods, th, 
decreases were slight. Aside from logging, other industries wit} 
sizeable decreases were brick, tile, and terra cotta, 42.88 to 36.35. 
flour, feed, and other grain-mill products, 34.15 to 25.75; slaughtering 
and meat packing, 39.21 to 26.99; and automobiles, 14.01 to 10.77 
Of these 4 industries, all but the brick, tile, and terra cotta group had 
considerable decreases in their severity rates as well in 1935. Fu 
the automobile industry the severity rate decreased from 1.93 to 1.49: 
for flour mills, from 6.36 to 5.30; and for slaughtering and meat 
packing, from 4.56 to 2.91. 

Lower severity rates were experienced in all but 11 industries 
The sharpest increase in severity rate occurred in sawmills, 7.54 to 
10.12. As already indicated, this industry also had a sharp increase 
in frequency, rising from 59.46 in 1934 to 66.24 in 1935. In none of 
the other 10 industries was there a pronounced increase in the averave 
days lost per thousand hours worked. 

Relatively large reductions in severity rates, aside from those in 
the flour and slaughtering and meat packing industries, were shown 
for hardware, 3.88 to 1.35, a reduction from the 1934 rate of nearly 
two-thirds; paper and pulp, 4.29 to 3.17, a reduction of one-fourth: 
and petroleum refining, 3.92 to 2.52, a decrease of nearly one-third .* 

























































































Effects of Changes in Exposure 


THE correlation of changes in frequency and severity rates with 
changes in man-hour exposure is shown in table 3. All but 3 of the 
30 industries studied experienced man-hour increases in 1935 over 
1934. In 3 industries, that is, planing mills, sawmills, and steam 
fittings, the exposure increases were accompanied by increases in both: 
the frequency and severity rates. In 5 other industries, that is, 
agricultural implements, chemicals, furniture, machine tools, an( 
stoves, increased man-hours were matched by increases in frequency 
rates but decreases in the severity rates. Decreased frequency and 
increased severity rates were found with increased exposure in 7 more 



























3 For the details of the 1933 and 1934 experiences of these industries, see Accidents in 30 Manufacturing 
Industries, 1933 and 1934, Monthly Labor Review, October 1936. 
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‘ndustries, including boots and shoes, brick, carpets and rugs, cotton 
coods, fertilizers, leather, and shipbuilding; only one industry, auto 
tires and rubber goods, experienced these same changes in injury rates 
| with decreased man-hour exposure. 

Of the remaining 14 industries, all but petroleum refining and 
slaughtering and meat packing had decreases in both frequency and 
severity rates along with increased exposure. 


Table 3.—Changes in Exposure, Frequency, and Severity Rates, in 30 
Manufacturing Industries, 1934 to 1935 








Change in injury rates Increased man-hours Decreased man-hours 








‘increased frequency and increased | Lumber—planning mills 
severity rates. Lumber—sawmnills a. 
Steam fittings, apparatus and | 
supplies. 
Increased frequency and decreased | Agricultural implements 
severity rates. ES a ae 





Furniture : 

EES EE Sree 

Stoves 

Boots and shoes......_-- _...| Automobile tires and rubber 
goods. 


‘Decreased frequency and increased | 
severity rates. 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta__---- 

Carpets and rugs..........-...---- 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizers 


| Shipbuilding, steel and wood - - --_| 
Decreased frequency and decreased | Automobiles | Petroleum refining. 
severity rates. Electric machinery, apparatus, | Slaughtering and meat pack- 
and supplies. ing. 
| Flour, feed, and other grain-mill 
products. 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


ee cece cabs aten ois 
Iron and steel 

Logging 

Paper and pulp 

Pottery 

Stamped and enameled ware 
Woolen goods 











It is perbaps significant to note that increased exposure in 1934 over 
1933 had quite different correlations in 1934 as compared with 1933 
from those shown in 1935 as compared with 1934. 

The following tabulation indicates roughly the shifts during the 3 
' years under discussion. 


Table 4.—-Shifts in 30 Manufacturing Industries According to Changes in Injury 
Rates and Exposure, 1934-35 and 1933-34 








Number of industries 
Changes in rates Exposure— ———-- 


1933-34 











Increased frequency and increased severity rates 
Increased frequency and decreased severity rates 
Decreased frequency and increased severity rates 
Decreased frequency and decreased severity rates 
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Rank of Industries 


Tue rank of each of the 30 manufacturing industries according 4, 
frequency and severity rates for 1934 and 1935 is shown in table 5 
The industries are listed alphabetically. They have been ratoq jy 
ascending order on the basis of their rates, first place (1) being as signed 
to the industry with the lowest rate and last place (30) to tha: with 
the highest rate. 


Table 5.—Industry Rank of 30 Manufacturing Industries (6,593 Identica| 
Establishments), by Injury Frequency and Severity Rates, 1934 and 1935) 





: 
Frequency-rate Severity-rate 
rank | rank 
Manufacturing industry 


— — 


1935 1934 | 1935 
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ES ae Saye heap ART 5 
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ee ee 

Carpets and rugs ; 

Chemicals 
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Flour, feed, and other grain-mil] products_-_-_____- 

Foundry and machine-shop products... __- 
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a oe 


GRIER TYE 57 ae STREP ak eee + eles A A 
Paper and pulp 

Petroleum refining 

Pottery 

eeerenats Wn GUNN Ws ee ce cece mccnennnume 
Slaughtering and meat packing........._______- 

Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies_............_.....--..-. 
POURS Tiiehpcotsctpenoncsspene fb Se es) ae ee ee rae 
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1 The lowest rate is ranked first, the second lowest second, etc. 


Although there were a considerable number of noticeable shifts in 
rank on the basis of severity, few shifts of more than two ranks oc- 
curred on the basis of frequency rates. Flour milling dropped from 
twenty-fifth in 1934 to twenty-first in 1935. Planing mills moved from 
twenty-fourth to twenty-seventh. Machine tools, similarly, rose from 
tenth to fourteenth and steam fittings from eleventh to fifteenth. On 
the other hand, slaughtering and meat packing fell from twenty-sixth 
to twenty-third. Except for these 5 industries, the ranking for 1935 
was nearly the same as for 1934, with no changes at all in 14 industries, 
changes of only 1 rank in 4, and changes of 2 ranks in 7. The fact 
that there were so few significant changes of rank (a fact also found 
in comparing 1934 with 1933) suggests that there is a fairly steady 
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relationship between the industries when studied in terms of the 
frequency rates. 

In general the industries which ranked high as regards size of 
frequency rates in 1935 were the same industries which ranked high 
in the 1933-34 comparison. Brick, tile, and terra cotta, twenty-sixth 
in 1933, was twenty-seventh in 1934 and twenty-sixth again in 1935. 
Fertilizer remained twenty-eighth in each of the 3 years. Logging 
consistently stood thirtieth in each year, the highest of all the indus- 
tries. The planing-mill industry, twenty-seventh and twenty-fourth, 
respectively, in 1933 and 1934, was twenty-seventh again in 1935. 
Sawmills ranked twenty-ninth in all 3 years. Slaughtering and meat 
packing, twenty-third in 1933 and twenty-sixth in 1934, was twenty- 
third again in 1935. 

Similarly, the industries which ranked low in the 1933-34 comparison 
on the basis of frequency rates also ranked low in the 1934-35 com- 
parison. Carpets and rugs, first and third in the 1933-34 ranking, 
remained third in 1935. Boots and shoes, second in 1933 and third 
in 1934, was second again in 1935. Electrical apparatus, third and 
frst in the 1933-34 ranking, was second and first in the 1934-35 
comparison. 

Table 5, as well as the chart on page 103 on which the industries 
have been listed according to frequency rate rank in 1935, permits 
another conclusion: The industries at both extremes in rank tend to 
occupy similar positions whether ranked on the basis of frequency or 
of severity rates. Logging, thirtieth in 1935 in frequency, was also 
thirtieth in severity. Sawmills, twenty-ninth in frequency, was 
twenty-ninth in severity. Fertilizers ranked twenty-eighth on both 
points. The rankings according to frequency and severity rates, re- 
spectively, are for brick, tile, and terra cotta, twenty-sixth and 
twenty-fifth; flour mills, twenty-first and twenty-seventh; foundries, 
twenty-second and twenty-first; paper and pulp, twentieth and twen- 
tieth; slaughtering and meat packing, twenty-third and nineteenth; 
and stoves, twenty-fifth and twenty-second. 

On the other hand, automobile industry, fifth in frequency in 1935, 
was sixth in severity. The boots and shoes industry was second 
and first, respectively, in frequency and severity; cotton goods, sixth 
and second; electrical apparatus, first and seventh; and woolen goods, 
eighth and ninth. 

There are, however, a sufficient number of industries which do not 
have this relationship in any of the 3 years (1933, 1934, and 1935) 
to prevent the conclusion that in general frequency and severity 
rankings are closely related and vary directly. The chemical in- 
dustry, for example, was seventh in frequency but twenty-fourth in 
severity in 1935, and petroleum refining, fourth in frequency, was 
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sixteenth in severity. Another industry, hardware, show. them Table 
reverse, ranking eighteenth in frequency but only third in severity i are 
1935, although twenty-second in 1934. But the data do sustuin thy 
conclusion that a group of industries at either end of the scale accor, 
ing to ascending size of frequency rates occupy, in general, a Similay 
position in the severity ranking. Those that have few injuries Der 
million man-hours worked also tend to have a small average tin, 
loss per thousand man-hours, while industries with high freugency 
rates tend to have high severity rates also. 
Disability Distribution 


4]] inc 


The point has been made elsewhere ‘ that the severity rate measur Mf ic 
only severity of time loss on the basis of exposure and is not particularly fe. 


Auton 

indicative of the severity to the workman of the injuries actually M's 
incurred. To meet this deficiency, disability distributions have bee) fe 
computed in table 6, giving, per 1,000 injuries, the number of death: fe (me 
and permanent total disabilities, permanent partial disabilities, ani fe yuh 
temporary total disabilities, and for each the average time loss per fa uct 
et n Foun 
injury % Purn 
Table 6 shows that for the 30 industries as a group, there wa: (oS 
relatively little change in the disability distribution from 1934 to §& 10% 


1935. As against 8 deaths and permanent total disabilities pe MR (% 


Lum 


1,000 injuries in 1934, there were 7 in 1935. The number of perms- : 


nent partial disabilities per 1,000 injuries varied but little, rising from HB ps» 


72 in 1934 to 73 in 1935, with a small increase in the average time los JB pu 


per injury from 912 days to 915 days. Temporary total disabilities iB si 


Slat 


remained unchanged at 920 per thousand disabilities, with an increase JB St 





Stes 

> e ° ) 

of 1 day for the average time loss, from 19 in 1934 to 20 in 1935. sto 
Wo 

‘ See Injury Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1934 and 1935, Monthly Labor Review, Decen- ‘ 
ber 1936. 1 
5 It must be noted, however, that this method of analysis should not be used independently of the {re- t 


quency and severity rates because of the possibility of erroneous conclusions. The hazards of an industr) 
may ordinarily be such as to lead to a relatively large ratio of serious disabilities per 1,000 injuries. On th: 
other hand, safety activities on the part of management may lead to a diminution of minor injuries but ma) 
not be able to avoid a catastrophy resulting in a number of serious injuries. Statistically, such a situatio: m 
may show a high proportion of serious disabilities per 1,000 injuries. But this high ratio would be caused 


in 
by an absence of minor disabilities. The frequency and severity rates, however, may help to measure : 
statistically the relative seriousness of industry hazard, because they are based on total man-hours exposure. i 
In logging, for instance, the high frequency rate of 75.55 and the high severity rate of 18.07 seem to justify 1! 
the conclusion that the high ratio of permanent disabilities per 1,000 injuries indicates an unusually big! | 
degree of hazard. a 
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Table 6. — Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost per 


Disability in 30 Manufacturing Industries (6,593 Identical Establishments), 
1934 and 1935 


| 

| Death and | 

iF permanent | Permanent partial dis- | Temporary total disabil- 
total dis- abilities ities 

| abilities 

| 

|. 
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Industry Number Number By Average | Number | Average 

per 1,000 per 1,000 ais lost per, per 1,000 ‘days lost per 

injuries | injuries disability | injuries disability 
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1934 | 1935 1934 1935 | 1934 | | 1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 | 1935 


| | 
\l industries. ......--. | 8 2 | 3) 912} 915 | 920 | 920 | 19 | 


Acricultural implements_ ---.-. 53 | 730 | 753 915 | 943 17 


sutomobiies, ......-.....-- - | 108 | 751 | 737 | 994 | 886 | 26 
{utomobile tires and rubber "goods... ; : a) 3 44 805 789 961 | 951 21 


Boots and shoes. --_--.-. Based q ; 59 | 746| 788 | 940 | 938 | 16 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- ¢ é 28 | 688 | 839) 955 | 963 | 18 
Carpets and rugs... ---. wo+--0---- - | () 823 11,052 | 866) 850! 20 
Chemicals.-~------------------ --- | 22| 84) 70 \1,137 |1,159| 894 | 908/| 19 
Cotton goods. obael | ‘ | 54 888 |1,051 947 | 943 17 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ‘and | | ; 
— ee Em ¢ , 132 | 754 795 858 | 859 19 


Fertilizers bathacnaoneentsacangaens | 20} 54 | 892 2 269 | 934 | 927 17 
Flour, feed, and other grain- -mill prod- 


UCU... cewcesoatencscosescescocecctecse- 
Foundry and machine-shop products-. 
Fined didine cconuckeecodens ue .| 
Gath iedeu. 

Hardware : 
Iron and steel. ...........-- 


65 |1,416 |1,520 | 931 | 
78 | 876 | 8 902 
119 | 931 | | 884 | 
36 | 936 | 8 958 
(@) | 719 | 463 | 872 
66 | 827) 812| 932 
60 |1,060 |1,062 | 947 
55 |1, 622 |1,680 | 927 | 
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Planing mills_.._. 
Sawmills... -- 
Machine tools_.---- - 
Paper and pulp 
Petroleum refining - - 
Pottery - 
Shipbuilding, steel and wood... 
Slaughtering and meat packing. sf 72 | 977 | 
Stamped and enameled ware. -__- | 99] 859 
Steam fittings, apparatus, and sup- 
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SS 57 |1, 099 /1, 004 | 
Woolen goods 72 |1, 059 |1, 160 | 


72 | 898 |1, 017 913 | 
64 (1,168 |1,353 | 938 
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62 {1,117 j1, | 921 
120 967 |1,174 | 836 
(2) | ‘ 
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' Fach death or permanent total disability is charged with a time loss of 6,000 Re sh s. 
‘Computation not deemed justified because of small number of total injuries. 


The same consistency is found in the distribution of deaths and per- 
manent total disabilities for the individual industries. The chemical 
industry remained at the high ratio of 22 such disabilities per 1,000 
injuries in each year. For fertilizers the high ratio of 20 per 1,000 in 
1934 was reduced by 1 to 19in 1935. Flour mills remained unchanged 
at 15. Logging increased sharply from 13 to 20, and shipbuilding from 
12 to 19, while petroleum refining had a very marked decrease, from 
33 to 13. 

Considerably more variation was found in the distribution of per- 
manent partial disabilities. For agricultural implements the ratio of 
such disabilities per 1,000 injuries decreased from 81 to 53; for petro- 
leum refining, from 131 to 120; for stamped and enameled ware, 
from 126 to 99; for foundries, from 92 to 78; and for chemicals, from 
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84 to 70. Substantial increases in the disability ratio for this ‘ 
of injury were experienced by automobiles, rising from 99 to 108: 
automobile tires, from 36 to 44; fertilizers, trom. 46 to 54; furniture 
from 111 to 119; leather, from 50 to 60; and shipbuilding, from 94 
to 96. 

Sizeable increases in average days lost per permanent partial disa. 
bility (i. e., from 688 to 839) were experienced in brick, tile, and tery, 
cotta. The smaller number of permanent partial Hieabilitic. per 
1,000 injuries in 1935 apparently were more serious in char: acter 
Other sharp increases in average time loss were found in carpets an¢ 
rugs, from 823 to 1,052; cotton goods, from 888 to 1,051; fertilizer 
from 892 to 1,269; flour mills, from 1,416 to 1,520; sawmills, from 1.19 
to 1,353; petroleum refining, from 967 to 1,174; and woolen goods 
1,059 to 1,160. Considerable decreases in the average time loss pe; 
permanent partial injury were experienced in furniture, from 93] jy 
804; in hardware, from 719 to 463; machine tools, from 939 to 68): 
and' pottery, from 870 to 395. 

Outstanding for high ratios of permanently but only partially 
crippling injuries in 1935 were the automobile, electrical-apparatus, 
furniture, petroleum-refining, shipbuilding, and stamped- and enan- 
eled-ware industries. Outstanding for the high average severity a: 
measured in days lost per case were the carpet and rug, chemical, 
cotton-goods, fertilizer, flour-mill, leather, logging, planing-mill, saw- 
mill, paper and pulp, petroleum-refining, stove, and woolen-goods 
industries. 

The changes in the ratios of temporary totals per 1,000 injuries were 
relatively slight. A large increase occurred in stamped and enameled 


ware, from 864 to 894, a shift away from permanently disabling in- 
juries towards injuries involving only lost time. Other changes 
requiring specific mention are the increase in agricultural implements 
from 915 to 943, with no change in the average time loss of 17 days 


per injury, and machine tools, increasing from 900 to 928, with 
decrease in the average days lost per disability from 20 days to 1s. 


The 5 industries with the highest average time loss per temporary 
total disability in 1935 are logging, 26 days; automobiles, auto tires, 
and petroleum refining, with 24 days each; and iron and steel, with 


22 days. 
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Meeting of National Safety Council, 1936 


HE Twenty-fifth Congress of the National Safety Council was 

held at Atlantic City, October 5 to 9, 1936. Dr. C. H. Watson, 
president of the Council, summarized the progress of the past year and 
interpreted the objectives of the safety movement. An educator’s 
views on the importance of safety in preparation for life were given 
by E. Givens, executive secretary of the National Education Associa- 
“ion: Howard Coonley, president of the American Standards Associa- 
‘ion, described the influence of safety in the social and economic life 
of the Nation; and Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the traffic safety 
committee of the Automobile Manufacturers Association, expressed 
ithe automobile industry’s interest in all practical measures for the 
promotion of safer traffic. Industrial health occupied a very promi- 
nent part in this congress, one session being devoted to problems of 
rehabilitation of injured workers, and one to occupational diseases. 
Safety lectures were given, and a traffic school was conducted for 
those members interested in public safety. There were 80 general 
and sectional meetings and approximately 400 speakers, covering an 
extended and varied list of subjects. 

The resolutions adopted by the congress pledged ceaseless warfare 
against all kinds of public, industrial, and home accidents. Kansas 
City, Mo., was chosen as the place of the 1937 congress. 

Dr. C. H. Watsen, the president of the council, was reelected, as 
were also all of the other officers; a few new members were elected to 
the executive committee. The following is the list of officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Cassius H. Watson, M. D., medical director, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y.; vice presi- 
dent for public safety, Hon. Harold G. Hoffman, Governor of New 
Jersey, Trenton, N. J.; vice president for public relations, D. D. 
Fennell, consulting engineer, Chicago, Ill.; vice president for health, 
Hart E. Fisher, M. D., F. A. C. S., chief surgeon, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co., Chicago, Ill.; vice president for safety councils, John B. 
Gibson, director of publicity, Western Electric Co., Hawthorne 
Works, Chicago, IIll.; vice president for engineering, Albert S. Regula, 
executive secretary, Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; vice president for industrial safety, A. V. Rohweder, 
superintendent of safety and welfare, Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Railway Co., Duluth, Minn.; vice president for membership, R. T. 
Solensten, vice president, Elliott Service Co., New York, N. Y.; vice 
president for education, Albert W. Whitney, associate general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New York, 
N. Y.; vice president for finance and treasurer, William E. Worth, 
works manager, Twine Mills, International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
lll.; secretary and managing director, W. H. Cameron, Chicago, III. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in the United 
States and Canada, 1936 


EW or amendatory action in the field of workmen’s compensy. 

tion was taken by the legislatures of 14 States and by thy 
Congress of the United States in 1936. In Canada three of th 
Provinces amended their workmen’s compensation acts during thy 
year. » 

The legislatures of only Ly of the 46 States! having workmen’ 
compensation laws convened in regular session in 1936. One State 
without such a law had a regular session but did not act on this 
subject. Three of the legislatures of the States meeting in regular 
session, as well as those of many other States, met in special session in 
1936, but, except in Alabama, Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
did not pass any legislation amending the basic compensation law: 
of the respective jurisdictions. 

Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands were the only two terri. 
torial possessions whose legislatures met in 1936. No change wa: 
made in the basic workmen’s compensation law of Puerto Rico, and 
from reports available, the Philippine Islands failed to amend the 
law. The Legislatures of Alaska and Hawaii did not meet in 1936. 

The second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress of the United 
States was held during the year. The Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act was amended to allow payment of extra compensa- 
tion—limited to a maximum of $50 a month—to employees permu- 
nently and totally disabled and requiring the constant services of 
an attendant. The workmen’s compensation law applicable to 
longshoremen and harbor workers and to private employees in the 
District of Columbia remained unchanged. Congress, however, 
enacted legislation granting to the States jurisdiction and authorit) 
to apply their workmen’s compensation laws in cases of injuries 
received by employees on property belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the State.” 

The subject of occupational diseases was considered in several 
States, particularly Illinois, New York, and Rhode Island. In IIli- 


1 Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 3emetff, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 


3 See Monthly Labor Review for August 1936 (pp. 373-380). 
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pis an earlier occupational-disease law was repealed, and a new and 
nlarged one was adopted. The Rhode Island Legislature enacted 
n oecupational-disease law limiting the payment of compensation 
» certain specified diseases arising out of industry. Although New 
York, at the preceding session of the legislature, had amended the 
ecupational-disease law to cover any and all such diseases, the 1936 
session specifically authorized the payment of compensation to work- 
men contracting silicosis and other dust diseases. 


United States 


Tue new or amendatory legislation adopted in each jurisdiction 
during 1936 is summarized below. 


Alabama 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation Act of Alabama was amended, 
principally to correct some typographical errors and omissions 
appearing in a 1935 amendment to the law.’ The effective date of 
the amendments was changed from January 1, 1936, to May 1, 1936. 
The amended act also provides that for the loss of both feet the 
injured employee shall be entitled to 400 weeks’ compensation (Act 
No. 29, extra session). 


Colorado 


By AN initiative petition (ballot no. 6), the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of this State was amended by changing the method of com- 
puting “average wages.”’ If the employee is paid by the month, 
the weekly wage will hereafter be determined by multiplying the 
monthly wage by 12 and dividing by 52; if the employee is paid by 
the week, such weekly wage will be deemed the weekly wage for 
the purposes of compensation. Similar methods of computation 
are prescribed in cases where the employee is paid on any other basis. 

It is also provided that if these methods do not fairly compute the 
average wages (due to illness or because the employee has not worked 
a sufficient time), the commission may compute the average wage in 
such other manner and by such other method as will fairly determine 
such employee’s average weekly wage. 


Idaho 


Tue Legislature of Idaho did not amend the State workmen's 
compensation act, but the people approved an amendment to the 
constitution (proposed by H. J. Res. No. 1, Acts of 1935) giving to the 
State supreme court original and appellate jurisdiction of appeals 
from orders of the industrial accident board. 





*See Monthly Labor Review for May 1936 (p. 1254). 
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Illinois 


A NUMBER of changes were made in the Illinois Workmen’s (oy). 
pensation Act. A new law was enacted (H. B. 10, 3d special! sess: 
which authorizes the payment of compensation for injuries or deaj) 
resulting from occupational diseases. 

Among the more important changes made in the law by the proyi. 
sions of H. B. 9 (3d special sess.) are the following: In death caso; 
where four times the average earnings of the deceased employe 
amounts to $4,000 and not more than $4,400, and one child unde 
16 years of age survives, the compensation payable is $4,400; in th 
event that such amount is between $4,000 and $4,700, and two childrey 
under 16 survive, the compensation is $4,700; and if such amount js 
between $4,000 and $5,000, and 3 children under 16 survive, the 
compensation is $5,000. 

Another amendment provides that in case an employee has bee) 
previously compensated for the permanent total or partial loss of the 
use of an eye, an award for a subsequent injury will hereafter be 
subject to a deduction for such previous compensation. 

Another change in the law provides that the circuit court no longer 
may review questions of law and fact in those cases where the decision 
of the arbitrator or committee of arbitration has become the decision 
of the industrial commission, and no additional evidence may be 
heard by the court. The committee to determine disputes wil! 
hereafter consist of three members, and any party, instead of either 
party, may elect to have the dispute decided by a committee. By the 
provisions of another act (H. B. 12, 3d special sess.) the administra- 
tion of the workmen’s occupational-diseases act has been vested in 
the industrial commission. 

By the new workmen’s occupational-disease act (H. B. 10, 3d 
special sess.) compensation may be paid for any occupational disease 
arising out of and in the course of employment, provided disablement 
occurs within a specified period after the last exposure. The act 
provides for elective coverage. It applies to all public employees 
except officials, and all persons in the employ of another under any 
contract of hire, except those employees not engaged in the usual 
course of business, or who work on a farm. Persons totally blind are 
excluded from the benefits, as well as certain firemen or members of # 
fire-insurance patrol maintained by a board of underwriters. 

Notice of disablement must be given as soon as practicable, and : 
claim for compensation must be made within 6 months therea(ter. 
In the case of temporary total disability, a waiting period of 6 days 's 
required, and payment begins 8 days after disablement. [If the 
incapacity lasts for more than 30 days, compensation commences 
on the day after the disablement. 
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if an employee is totally disabled, compensation is payable at the 
ite of 50 percent of the earnings, with a maximum payment of $15 
da minimum of $7.50 per week. In cases of temporary total 
isability, payments continue until the amount paid equals that paid 
» death. In cases of permanent total disability, whenever the 
mount paid equals the amount allowed for death, a life pension of a 
ortain percentage of the total previous compensation is payable. 
\jditional payments are granted if there are children under 16, the 
mount depending on the number thereof. 

Partial disability is compensable at the same rate, for specified 
eriods ranging from 6 to 225 weeks, in addition to previous payments 
or temporary total disability for a period not exceeding 64 weeks, but 
he aggregate period may not exceed 8 years. 

In the case of death, dependents of the deceased employee are 
ntitled to compensation equal to four times the average annual earn- 
ings, With a maximum payment of $4,000 and a minimum of $2,500. 
Deductions are made for any disability payments made, but additional 
compensation is allowed if the deceased had dependent children. 
Partial dependents receive smaller payments, according to the degree 
of dependency. All compensation is payable in installments. 

In order to assure payment of compensation, the employer must 
show his ability to pay compensation, or furnish security, or insure 
his liability. The act is administered by the industrial commission. 

By the provisions of the Illinois Health and Safety Act (H. B. 11, 
jd special sess.) the industrial commission has been empowered to 
make and enforce necessary rules for the health, safety, etc., of 
employees. 
= Kentucky 












3d Tue legislature of this State, by chapter 1 (lst special sess.), 
ise BB reorganized the departments of the State government and established 
‘nt #2 department of industrial relations. The workmen’s compensation 
ict board was continued as a part of this department. ll final decisions 
es 9B and findings of the board are required to be certified to the commis- 
ny | Soner of industrial relations, who must supervise and manage all 
ial @ ‘nancial matters for the board. 
re The act also provides that in cases in which employees have de- 
‘, BR ductions made from their wages for the payment of a physician, the 
representatives of the employees and the employer shall select a 
a fp Physician for a definite term of years. 


Louisiana 


he Tue only legislation enacted by Louisiana relating to workmen’s 
compensation was in connection with an act providing for the creation 
of a department of State police (Act No. 94). In section 13 of this 
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act it was provided that every employee of the department, . ‘cept 
the superintendent, is deemed to be an employee of the State with, 
the meaning of the workmen’s compensation act, and hereafter \y (|| }, 
entitled to the benefits of the act. 


» need 
fund 
men 


Cl 

Massachusetts ip 

In Massachusetts the legislature made several changes in the work. J 1°” 
men’s compensation act. Chapter 162 increased from $250 to $500 the 9B Pe! 
amount required to be paid into the State treasury in case of death J &?* 
of an employee without dependents. The coverage of the workinen’; ent 
compensation act was enlarged by including additional public om. & t” 
ployees; as a result, practically all public employees with the exception & suck 
of policemen and firemen are covered (chs. 260, 403). By the pro. & ©? 
visions of chapter 164 the insurer will be required to pay for the 0 : 
physician chosen by the injured employee, providing the services C 
were necessary and the charges reasonable. Provison was also made dec 
for a stricter coverage in the case of employees injured while operating val 
a machine considered dangerous by the industrial accident board ai 
(ch. 426). _ 
‘Minnesota bu 

un 

THE workmen’s compensation act of this State was amended by 
increasing from 1 to 2 percent the amount which the employer or the 99: 
insurer must pay into the second-injury fund in all permanent partial- als 
disability cases (ch. 43, special sess.). Ch 
be 


Nebraska 


pe 
Wuite the Legislature of Nebraska did not meet in 1936, a special on 
session was held during the closing days of 1935. As the legislation 
enacted in that session was not reported in the Bureau’s review o! 
workmen’s compensation legislation enacted in 1935,‘ special mention 
thereof will be made here. By the provisions of section 20 of the act 
which relates to relief for the unemployed (ch. 24, special sess. 1935), 
relief workers will not come within the scope of the workmen’s coni- 
pensation act; however, in cases of temporary disability such employ- 
ees will continue to receive relief and such medical services as the 
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a 

board deems necessary. In cases of accidental injuries or occupa- p 
tional diseases resulting in death or in cases of permanent total or 

permanent partial disability, an allowance of not more than $2,50)) t 

is authorized. V 

New Jersey d 

I 


Tue provision of the workmen’s compensation act in reference to 
the second-injury fund was amended (ch. 55). Hereafter, when 2 
total of $200,000 has been paid into the fund, no further contributions 


4See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (pp. 1253 to 1277) 
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‘need be made until the sum is reduced below that amount. The 
‘fund may no longer be used to pay shortages in the funds of the work- 


men’s compensation bureau caused by defalcations. 

Chapter 162 enlarged the provisions of the law concerning third- 
party liability. If the employee fails to sue the third party responsible 
for the injury within 1 year, the employer may do so. He must, 
however, give 10 days’ written notice to the employee or his de- 


-pendents. If the suit is brought by the employee, he is entitled to 
expenses not exceeding $200, and attorney’s fee. In order to be 


entitled to reimbursement, the employer must serve notice on the 
third party that application for compensation has been made. In 
such case the third party must ascertain the amount of medical 
expenses incurred and compensation paid before making any payment 
to the injured employee or his dependents. 

Other amendments include the following: In appeals from the 

decision of the court of common pleas, the court may allow the pre- 
vailing party reasonable attorney’s fees (ch. 172). A nonresident 
employer or a foreign corporation not licensed to do business in the 
State is deemed to have appointed the workmen’s compensation 
bureau as its agent for the acceptance of any process in a proceeding 
under the workmen’s compensation act (ch. 222). 
An injured employee is now required by the provisions of chapter 
223 to submit to an X-ray upon request of the employer. X-rays 
also may be examined by the workmen’s compensation bureau. 
Chapter 22, as later amended by chapter 229, defined work relief as 
“casual employment’”’, and hence an injury or death is not com- 
pensable under the act. This law, which also applies to employees 
on W. P. A. work, will become inoperative after January 31, 1937. 


New York 


SEVERAL important amendments to the workmen’s compensation 
act were adopted by the New York Legislature. A new article added 
to the code by the provisions of chapter 887 provides for compensa- 
tion for silicosis and other dust diseases. The legislature declared it 
to be the policy of the State no longer to require a medical examination 
as a condition of employment in any occupation coming within the 
purview of the new article. 

Compensation will be paid hereafter for temporary or permanent 
total disability or death due to silicosis or other dust diseases, pro- 
vided the disability results within 1 year after the last exposure, or 
death occurs within 5 years. The total compensation payable shall 
be limited in the following manner: If disablement or death occurs 
during the first month in which the act is effective the total amount 
payable is $500, if during the second month it is $550, and each calen- 
dar month thereafter total compensation increases $50 until the 
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total maximum of $3,000 is reached. Payments at the rate of ge. 
percent of the average weekly wage but limited to not more thin g9; 
nor less than $8 per week will be paid from the eighth day following 
total disablement. The medical treatment of an employee disable 
by an occupational disease due to the inhalation of harmful dus¢ \yj\ 
be limited to a period of 90 days from the date of the disablement. 
unless extended by the industrial board for an additional period of 9 
days. The industrial commissioner is required to appoint specia) 
medical examiners for the purpose of examining the employee, 
well as expert consultants to review the reports of the medica) 
examiners. 

It is also provided that no compensation will be paid to an employe¢ 
who, at the time of the employment, made a false statement that he 
had not previously been disabled from the disease which later cased 
the disability or death. 

Three other amendments of importance were enacted by the legis. 
lature. Chapter 711 provided that internes in certain public instity- 
tions hereafter will be covered by the workmen’s compensation lav. 
By the provisions of chapter 217 recipients of aid from a religious or 
charitable institution who perform work which is incident to or in 
return for assistance, and who are not under any express contract 
of hire, will not be deemed employees within the meaning of the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Chapter 888 authorized an annual expenditure of $50,000, for « 
period of 5 years, from the vocational-rehabilitation fund for the 
purpose of making studies of the means and methods of eliminating 
hazards from dust and other occupational diseases. The act also 
provided for the disseminating of information on the subject of the 
control and prevention of such diseases. 


em 
aft 
is 
Rhode Island ‘ 

In Rhode Island the workmen’s compensation law was amended by 
chapters 2290 and 2358 of the acts of 1936. The most important 
change in the law (ch. 2358) provides for the payment of compensation 
for 31 specified occupational diseases. Chapter 2290 liberalizes the 
provisions of the law relative to the weekly payments allowed for 
disability and the period during which compensation is payable. 

In the case of total disability the maximum weekly compensation 
will be $20 rather than $16, and the total amount payable $10,(00 
instead of $5,000. Compensation hereafter may be paid for a period 
of 1,000 weeks instead of 500 weeks as formerly. For partial disability 
the maximum weekly payment will be $13 instead of $10, and pay- 
ments may be provided for 700 weeks instead of 300 weeks. For 
most of the injuries in the specific schedule a change was also made in 


the period for which compensation is allowed. The maximum weekly t 
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payment was increased from $10 to $20, and the minimum from $4 
$8. 

” The provisions relative to the payment of compensation for death 
were also liberalized. ‘Total dependents may now receive $12 weekly 
instead of $10, for a maximum period of 500 weeks instead of 300 
weeks. ‘The maximum weekly payments to a widow with three or more 
children were increased from $14 to $16. Payments to the widow no 
longer cease upon remarriage. Compensation payable to partial 
dependents is now based on the amount contributed to their support 
by the employee prior to his death; however, such payments may not 
exceed the amount to which total dependents are entitled. For the 
expenses Of the last sickness and burial, an allowance of $300 has 
been provided in all cases. 

The waiting period was reduced from 1 week to 3 days, and where the 
incapacity extends beyond a period of 2 weeks, compensation will 
begin from the date of the injury. A change was also made in the 
manner in which average wages are computed. In certain cases 
average weekly wages may be computed on the basis of 52 weeks 
instead of 26 weeks. If an injured employee is a minor employed in 
violation of the laws of the State, double compensation must be paid. 

The chief administrative officer under the act is called the director, 
instead of the commissioner. An agreement for compensation may 
be approved by the director only after all the parties have been given 
an opportunity for a hearing, and the employee an opportunity for 
an examination by a doctor designated by the director. 

Changes were also made in reference to the reports required of the 
employer or the insurer. Reports of accidental injuries must here- 
after be made within 10 days after the injury, provided the employee 
is unable to work for 3 or more days. The failure of an assenting 
employer to obtain compensation insurance has been made a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding $100. 

Appeal in compensation cases may be made to the superior court for 
the counties of Providence and Bristol. The authority to review 
agreements or awards, however, was transferred from the superior 
court to the director of labor, and such review may be had at any time 


before the expiration of the period for which compensation has been 


fixed by the agreement or decree. 

Chapter 2358 also provided for the establishment of a division of 
industrial hygiene. This division must make a scientific study of in- 
dustrial-hygiene and occupational-disease problems in industry and 
report the findings to the legislature. 


Texas 


Tne Texas Legislature in 1936 did not pass any legislation relating 
to workmen’s compensation. A constitutional amendment was, 
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however, adopted by vote of the electorate, authorizing the legis\aty,, 

to provide workmen’s compensation insurance for State employees 

The amendment was proposed by H. J. Res. No. 23, Acts of 19:5. 
Virginia 

Tue Legislature of Virginia made several changes in the workmen’ 
compensation law by chapter 369. 

The amended act provided that where an injury is caused by , 
third party, and the employee files a claim for compensation, sic} 
action will constitute an assignment to the employer of the employee's 
rights to recover damages. Another change in the law provided tha: 
employees of an independent contractor will not be considered the 
employees of the person employing the contractor. While the amend. 
ed act eliminated a provision formerly providing for the same compen. 
sation to illegally employed minors as that paid to adult employees, 


it is believed nevertheless that such minors will receive the same 
compensation as under the former law. 


















Canada 


Tue legislation enacted by the three Provinces which amended thei; 
compensation laws is given below. 


Alberta 


SEVERAL amendments to the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were made by the Provincial Legislature of Alberta. Hereafter, 
one commissioner is authorized to exercise all the powers and juris- 
diction of the board. Formerly, in order to constitute a quorum, 
two commissioners were required to be present. 

The provisions covering classification of industries were liberalized 
by authorizing subclassification, differentials, and proportions in the 
rates. Another amendment empowered the board to extend the time 
during which an injured workman must submit to an operation for 
hernia. The board was also authorized to make a per-diem subsistence 
allowance to a workman undergoing treatment at a place other than 
that in which he resides. 


Manitoba 


In this Province the workmen’s compensation act was amended 
so as to authorize payment of compensation to workmen who contract 
silicosis as a result of employment in mining, or in iron, steel, or meta! 
foundries. A separate “silicosis fund’? has been established for the 
payment of such compensation, and the workmen’s compensatio! 
board must keep separate accounts for each industrial group. 

If a workman contracting silicosis has been employed in any of the 
enumerated industries the disease will be deemed to have been caused 
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yy the nature of the employment, unless the contrary is proved. 
Vhere the board is satisfied that the disease was not due to any cause 
other than his employment in Manitoba, no compensation will be 
paid unless the workman was a resident for at least 5 years preceding 
)is first disablement, and was actually exposed to silica dust while 
employed in Manitoba for a period of at least 5 years. A workman 
‘; not eligible for compensation for silicosis unless a claim has been 
made within 2 years from the time the last examination showed him 
‘0 be free from the disease. 

Another change made in the law provided that an industry employ- 
ing less than a stated number of workmen may be excluded from a 
class, and so from the collective-liability system. The employer or 
workmen may have the industry restored to the class, and hence the 
employer made liable for contributions to the accident fund. 


Nova Scotia 


SevERAL changes were made in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Nova Scotia by chapter 26. The definition of an employer was 
extended so as to include the principal, contractor, and subcontractor. 
The provisions of the act with reference to the liability of the principal, 
the contractor, and the subcontractor also were reenacted. The 
principal change was in the wording of the amended section. 

The amended act authorizes the workmen’s compensation board to 
extend the time within which an application for compensation may 
be filed, provided there is good reason for the delay. The board may 
also reopen or review any claim, provided new evidence relating= to 
such claim has been presented. 

Another change made in the law provides that the penalty imposed 
upon an employer refusing or neglecting to report his estimate of pay 
roll may not exceed an amount which the board considers reasonable. 
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HE vital relation between the organized labor movement an 

the political and economic life of the country, which has bee; 
deepening in recent years, was again sharply emphasized in the pro. 
gram and actions of the Fifty-sixth Annual Convention of the Americay 
Federation of Labor, at Tampa, Fla., November 16-27, 1936. Prac. 
tically all the formal addresses to the convention were made }) 
Government representatives, who discussed the interrelationshi) 
between the workers and the legislative and administrative policies 
and problems of the country as a whole. Similarly, decisions and 
declarations of the convention dealt to a great extent with public 
questions. Important matters of internal organization and consti 
tutional revisions came before the delegates for decision and action 
but, except for a long debate on the issue presented by the creation 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization since the adjournment 
of the preceding convention, and a number of appeals in the interest 
of agricultural laborers, the affairs of the American Federation 0! 
Labor as such did not call forth much discussion. 
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Presentation of Government Policies and Programs 


Tue Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority, David Lilienthal, 
in his address to the convention, recalled the action of organized labor, 
particularly at the 1923 convention of the American Federation o! 
Labor in Portland, Oreg., in pointing out ‘‘the necessity for a coor- 
dinated public development and control of our water resources {or 
the service of the people.” He then outlined the labor policy and 
personnel practices of the T. V. A. and said that while “‘it is sound 
policy for a governmental corporation such as T. V. A. to remove 
obstructions in the way of the self-organization of its working forces”, 
the point must be made clear to the representatives of organized 
labor that “the responsibility for organizing men so that they can 
more effectively cooperate in management is your job; it is not the 
job of T. V. A.” 

The Secretary of Labor expressed appreciation of the help organized 
labor had given ‘“‘to the administration in its specific problems o! 
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slanning the labor programs and the solution of the labor problems 
vhich have been before this administration.”” She cited definite 
selds in which the cooperation of the labor movement would be 
needed in carrying out legislative and administrative programs. 
\mong these were the administration of the Walsh-Healey Act setting 
labor standards on Government contracts, in which she called par- 
‘icularly upon State federations of labor to assist, and the develop- 
ment and improvement of apprentice training. 

A. J. Altmeyer, Acting Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
analyzed in detail the practical operation of the Federal old-age 
‘td # pension system under the Social Security Act, and called attention 
een to the contribution of the labor movement, extending back 30 years, 
to the effort to secure social legislation. The work of the National 
Pan Labor Relations Board was brought before the convention in ad- 
| dresses by two of its members, Edwin S. Smith and Donald Wake- 
field Smith; and Hilda Smith, of the workers’ education depart- 
ment of the Works Progress Administration, gave a report upon the 
progress of adult education, which was designed to “help labor to 
establish standards in industry and to educate themselves to the 
fullest of their opportunities as citizens.”’ 


on Convention Action Dealing with Governmental Agencies 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the report submitted by the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to the Tampa conven- 
tion dealt with the policies, record, and progress of the governmental 
agencies created by legislation sponsored by organized labor. The 
Social Security Act was explained, and problems which will develop 
under it were discussed. Emphasizing labor’s responsibility under 
the act, the executive council declared that ‘‘in each and every phase 
of the social security program, whether the problem be one of enact- 
ment, administration, or enforcement, there must be full cooperation 
on the part of labor if those gains envisioned by labor are to be 
realized.”” The executive council of the Federation was directed to 
continue to follow the work and the decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board with a view to preparing any corrective amendments 
to the act that may prove necessary. 

Several matters affecting the Department of Labor were brought 
before the convention, both through the executive council’s report and 
through the action of the convention on resolutions. The executive 
council called attention to the number of governmental agencies that 
have been developed recently ‘‘to perform functions most fundamen- 
tally affecting the lives and relations of wage earners’’, which are 
nevertheless, operating either as independent units or under depart- 
ments ‘whose major purpose is not the promotion of the welfare of 
labor.” In view of the fact that the Department of Labor was created 


of 
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as ‘‘the agency through which labor should be fittingly and adegq jato}, dec. 
represented’”’, the council held that that Department should he ¢}, the 
administrative agency for all matters dealing primarily with labo, HB end 
welfare. con 

A section in the executive council report entitled ‘Informatio, ade 
Service of the United States Government” compared the appropriatioy is 
received by the Department of Labor with that of the departinent, I Jab 
serving agriculture and business. Asserting that the informatio, the 


available through the Department of Labor is, because of lack of 
funds, ‘‘so inadequate that the trade-unions cannot find the statistic! 
data they need for wage negotiations’’, the council took the positioy lat 
that “since the working men and women who depend on informatio, tor 
from the Department of Labor for their special needs comprise, witl att 
their families, nearly 80 percent of our population, they have a righ; | 
to claim that a very much larger share of Government funds be allotted lat 
to the task of supplying their needs.”’ Ur 

To that end the executive council declared that “the statistical ex 
research program of the Labor Department and other Government 
agencies should be steadily built up”’, and that in the building proces 
emphasis must be placed upon: 


por 


(1) Complete coverage of firms studied, to include employment, wages, hours, 
man-hours, production, prices, financial statistics; (2) coordination of statistical 


in 
material so that the data collected will cover all these items for identical firms, or 
making it possible to compare, for instance, employment and man-hours with pro- 
duction, or wages with total income from sales, and with profits and dividend - 
payments. of 
















Activities of three units of the Department of Labor were specifically 
endorsed in resolutions adopted by the convention, which also in- 
structed affiliated organizations and State bodies to support and 
further the work of those units through legislation or in any other 
feasible manner. The designated agencies were the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training, the Division of Labor Standards, and the 
Women’s Bureau. 


Legislative Program 


Mucz of the report of the executive council dealing with legislation 
was a review of labor laws that have been enacted or introduced, and 
an analysis of their provisions chiefly by way of instruction and inter- 
pretation. Unfinished business for which the executive council and 
State legislative representatives were directed to continue to press 
included the child-labor amendment, safety at sea, occupational-dis- 
ease legislation, and the wider adoption of the State-use system 0! 
prison-made goods. 

As in the 1935 convention, the realization of the 30-hour workweek 
“without any reduction in the hourly, daily, or weekly pay’’, wa 


5 
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tely HEE declared to be the ‘‘paramount objective” of the labor movement, and 
the ME the executive council was again directed to work for legislation to that 
ibor ME end. Efforts to establish the 30-hour week would not, however, be 
onfined to legislation, as proposed by the report of the committee 
tion adopted by the convention, and as announced by President Green in 
tioy ME his opening address, when he declared that ‘‘the day is here when 
ents labor presses and demands that industry immediately put into effect 
ton the 6-hour day and the 5-day week without any reduction in earning 
< of power.” 

‘ical The convention took a significant step in voting to instruct all legis- 
tion lative agents, both State and Federal, to support legislation looking 
tion toward the inclusion of agricultural workers in labor laws and school- 
vith attendance laws. 

ighit Resolutions calling for a constitutional amendment or other legis- 
tted lative formula for limiting the powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in dealing with social legislation were referred to the 
ical executive council for careful study and appropriate action. 

lent 


ial Internal Affairs of the Federation 


Marrers of internal policy and procedure which came before the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
included amendments to the constitution, revision of the policy gov- 
erning submission of resolutions to the convention, the labor-party 
issue, and organization plans, as well as the vitally important question 
of the threatened disruption of the Federation in consequence of the 
creation of the Committee for Industrial Organization and the sus- 
pension from the Federation of 10 of the organizations comprising that 
committee. 

Convention action on suspension of C. I. O. unions.—The report of 
the executive council to the Tampa convention gave a chronological 
report upon the creation and activities of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, a body founded by certain of the affiliated national 
and international unions but functioning independently of the American 
Federation of Labor. This committee was established under the 
leadership of the United Mine Workers, with John L. Lewis, president 
of that union, as chairman, to put into effect the organizing policy 
outlined by the report of the minority of the committee on resolu- 
tions to the 1935 convention of the American Federation of Labor 
at Atlantic City, N. J.1. The executive council reproduced in its 
report to the 1936 convention a documentary report of its actions in 
dealing with the situation growing out of what was viewed as a dual 
movement within the Federation, ending with the suspension of 10 
affiliated international unions.” 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, Novernber 1935: Action of American Federation of Labor on internal 
Policies, p. 1242. 
? See page 5, this issue. 
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The report of the committee to which the report of the execitiy, 
council on the C. I. O. and 20 resolutions dealing with the situatioy 
were referred, dealt chiefly with the legality of the executive council’; 
action, which it upheld, and with the effects of rupture upon the 
labor movement and upon the welfare of the workers. In the long 
debate which followed the submission of the report, those two phiases 
of the problem remained paramount, and the question of differing 
fundamental doctrines was scarcely touched. The recommendations 
of the committee, adopted by a roll call vote of 21,679 to 2,043 with 
747 not voting, were: 


1. That this convention approve of all actions taken, decisions reached, and 
rulings made by the executive council, as hereinbefore noted and referred to 
We specifically recommend approval of the suspensions noted, and all actions 
and decisions and rules relating thereto. Lest there be fear that this recommen. 
dation may be interpreted to mean permanent suspension or complete severance, 
let it be understood that the suspension noted shall remain in effect until! the 
present breach be healed and adjusted under such terms and conditions as the 
executive council may deein best in each particular case or in all cases combined. 

2. That the special committee appointed to discover a basis of settlement be 
continued with the full faith and confidence of the convention. 

3. In event that by action of the suspended unions they make the preseut 
relationship beyond bearing and create a situation that demands a more drastic 
procedure, that the executive council be authorized and empowered to call a 
special convention of the American Federation of Labor, at such time and place 
it may deem best, to take such further steps and actions as the emergency of the 
situation may then demand. 
























Constitutional and administrative changes.—Constitutional amend- 
ments and a revision of the procedure for bringing resolutions before 
annual conventions for action, which were adopted by the Tampa 
convention, tend to increase the power of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor over constituent bodies. 

One of the constitutional amendments grew out of the controversy 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization and the method 
adopted by the council for dealing with the emergency thus precip- 
itated. This method involved the adoption by the executive coun- 
cil of a rule by which it could act upon violations of the laws and the 
constitution of the Federation or breach of contractual obligations 
on the part of any affiliate between conventions. If charges of such 
infractions were proved the rule authorized the council to take any 
one of four steps: (1) Forgive the breach with or without conditions; 
(2) suspend the union from good standing in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for a definite or an indefinite time; (3) apply a penalty 
“in any other way’’; (4) sever relations definitely, and, upon authoriza- 
tion of a two-thirds vote in convention, revoke the charter of the 
offending union. 

At the request of the executive council, this rule was incorporated 
into the constitution as an amendment to article TX dealing with 
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the powers and duties of the executive council. Moreover, the 
authority was extended to permit the executive council to take the 
same action in cases of insubordination or breach on the part of 
State federations of labor. City central bodies and directly affiliated 
ynions become subject in like circumstances to disciplinary action by 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, from whose 
decision appeal may be taken to the executive council. 

A second constitutional amendment restricts the power of central 
labor unions to initiate boycotts, by declaring that those groups may 
not place on their unfair lists a firm or firms having agreements with 
“any national, international, or local unions” until the organizations 
party to the agreement have had reasonable time to intercede. If 
the unions involved fail to come to an understanding “the entire 
matter shall be referred to the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, which shall be empowered to grant or refuse 
such request.”’ 

The change in procedure regarding submission of resolutions laid 
down specific rules. Under these, all resolutions to be acted upon 
by a convention of the American Federation of Labor must be in 
the hands of the secretary-treasurer of the Federation 30 days before 
the convention meets, unless they are official resolutions adopted by 
the convention of an affiliated organization held during that 30-day 
period. In that case, they may be filed up to 5 days before the 
opening date. Proposals of delegate bodies such as State federa- 
tions and central labor unions must have been adopted by those 
bodies before they are presented to the convention. Resolutions 
emanating from directly affiliated unions must be referred to the 
executive council for consideration and disposition, but the council 
must report to the convention the action it has taken thereon. 

The purpose of this change in policy was declared to be the simpli- 
fication of the work of the convention, the objective of a resolution 
adopted at the preceding convention. Attention was called to the 
fact that 272 resolutions were introduced into the Tampa meeting, a 
condition which made proper consideration of the subject matter 
“utterly impossible.” 

Labor Party.—Proposals to form an independent labor party were 
defeated and the traditional nonpartisan labor policy of the move- 
ment as represented by the American Federation of Labor was 
reiterated. 


Membership, 1936 


AveRAGE membership of affiliated national and international 
unions for the year ended August 31, 1936, as reported to the con- 
vention, was 3,339,245. This includes the 10 suspended unions. In 
addition, the average membership of directly affiliated local unions 
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was 83,153, making a total average membership for the year of 
3,422,398. The total membership for the month of August wag 
3,586,567. This is an increase of 541,220 over the average member. 
ship in 1935. 
Four new international unions had been chartered since the pre. 
ceding convention. These are the United Rubber Workers, th, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the American Newspaper 
Guild, and the American Federation of State, County, and M unicipal 
Employees. 
Considerable discussion was had over resolutions to charter as 
international unions trade groups now organized as directly affiliated 
local unions. This concerned principally office workers and _ agri- 
cultural and cannery workers. A number of pleas for closer unity 
of the latter group were made from the floor, during which the state- 
ment was made by a delegate that 33 of the 86 international unions 
represented at the Tampa convention “have a smaller membership 
than the Federal local unions covering the agricultural, cannery 
workers, and packing-house field,” of which 40 are now organized as 
directly affiliated groups without national entity. Speakers sup- 
porting stronger organization among the workers in industrialized 
agriculture quoted the address of the Secretary of Labor to the con- 
vention several days earlier in which she said: “I want to recommend 
to you at this time that you look into the problems of the agricultural 

workers.” 
Officers, 1937 


ALL THE Officers of the American Federation of Labor in service at 
the time of the Tampa convention were reelected to their respective 
positions for the ensuing year, and Denver was selected as the place of 
meeting in 1937. The executive council for the year 1937, elected 
without opposition and by unanimous vote, is: President, William 
Green (miner); first vice president, Frank Duffy (carpenter); second 
vice president, T. A. Rickert (garment worker); third vice president, 
Matthew Woll (photo-engraver) ; fourth vice president, John Coefield 
(plumber); fifth vice president, Arthur O. Wharton (machinist); 
sixth vice president, Joseph N. Weber (musician); seventh vice presi- 
dent, G. M. Bugniazet (electrical worker); eighth vice president, 
George M. Harrison (railway clerk); ninth vice president, Daniel /. 
Tobin (teamster); tenth vice president, Harry C. Bates (bricklayer); 
eleventh vice president, Edward J. Gainor (letter carrier); twelfth vice 
president, W. D. Mahon (street and electric railway employee); thir- 
teenth vice president, Felix H. Knight (railway carman); fourteenth 
vice president, George E. Browne (theatrical stage employee); 
fifteenth vice president, Edward Flore (hotel and restaurant em- 
ployee); secretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison (printer). 
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British Trades Union Congress, 1936 


LTHOUGH the dominant note at the sixty-eighth annual meet- 

ing of the British Trades Union Congress, held at Plymouth, 
England, September 7-11, 1936, was political and international, full 
debate and discussion were also given many important organizational, 
economic, and legislative problems that came up for consideration. 
The 603 delegates in attendance represented 214 unions, and a member- 
ship of 3,614,551, which was an increase of 225,741 above the 1935 
membership. 














































Progress in Organization 


Tue general council, in its report to the convention, listed four 
organizations that had affiliated with the Trades Union Congress and 
one that had reaffiliated during the year. Two of the new affiliates 
are Marine unions—one of officers and one of radio and cable teleg- 
raphists. Their identification with the movement through the Trades 
Union Congress, it was reported, brought all organizations in the 
mercantile marine within that body. 

Special organizing campaigns were undertaken in several fields dur- 
ing the year, among them a “white collar” group classed as adminis- 
trative, technical, and clerical employees; workers in the distributive 
trades, particularly in chain grocery stores; unemployed workers; and 
women wherever employed. 

Organization work among the unemployed was succeeding locally 
in some areas, but, the report stated, the success of the movement was 
dependent upon the attitude of the local trades councils, not all of 
which were cooperative. Attention was directed, through a resolution 
adopted by the convention, to the campaign to organize workers in 
groceries, as a result of which substantial increases in wages had been 
obtained for a considerable number of those workers. 

Particular efforts were made during the year to organize women, 
and the general council stated that “it is gratifying to report that the 
number of women trade-unionists is gradually increasing.” ‘Three 
special conferences dealing with the organization of women were 
held—one, in February, of unions in woman-employing trades and 
industries, at which 33 unions were represented; a special meeting of 
trade-union women attending the National Conference of Labor 
Women (Labor Party) in May; and an international conference of 
trade-union women, held in London on July 7, attended by delegates 
and visitors from several countries. Reports of these conferences and 
the resolutions adopted by them were incorporated in the report of the 
general council to the Trades Union Congress. 





! Trades Union Congress. Report of the sixty-eighth annual meeting, Plymouth, 1936. London, 1936. 
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A boycott of “the goods and services” of employers who make o; 
attempt to make nonmembership in trade-unions a condition 0; 
employment, or who refuse to grant union recognition, was voted 
after considerable discussion of an increasing tendency in (rea; 
Britain toward denial on the part of employers of the right of workers 
to organize, and the infiltration of the company-union idea into 
industrial relations. As brought out by delegates speaking in suppor; 
of the boycott resolution, this antiunion attitude was apparent among 
foreign employers operating in Great Britain, and among employers 
in newly created industries and services, in contrast to the traditiona| 
principles of freedom of association and collective bargaining accepted 
by employers in established industries. 

A resolution, supported by the National Union of Railwaymen, 
which asserted “the desperate need of a remodeled trade-union 
organization’’, and called for the creation of a small committee of the 
Congress “‘to consider the present system of trade-union organization 
and submit a scheme devised to give the workers an organization more 
in keeping with present-day needs’, was defeated. 


Legislative Program 


Most of the resolutions and declarations of the Congress dealing 
with economic matters called for legislative action. The general 
council, in its report upon legislative proposals and administrative 
adjustments referred to it for action by the 1935 convention, noted 
that the extension of unemployment insurance to agricultural workers, 
demanded by the Trades Union Congress in 1935, was an accomplished 
fact. It reported that the matter of extending unemployment insur- 
ance to all workers regardless of income, also called for by the preceding 
Congress, was now the subject of inquiry by the official Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee, and that while that committee 
had recommended raising the income limit for insurable nonmanu:! 
workers to £400 instead of £500 as desired by the Trades Union 
Congress of 1935, the Government had not yet acted upon the 
recommendation. 

The Congress of 1936, like that of 1935, demanded a drastic revision 
and modernization of the Factory and Workshops Act of 1901, under 
which factory regulation and inspection are now operating. In that 
connection the general council reported upon its efforts as instructed 
by the 1935 Congress. The council was directed to continue to work 
through Cabinet and Parliament channels for up-to-date factory 
legislation. 

A legal maximum workweek of 40 hours was discussed at length), 
and the opposition of the Government to the 40-hour week proposed 
by the International Labor Conference was strongly condemned. 
A separate resolution emphasized the need for a shorter workweek in 
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the motion-picture industry. The extent of unemployment and 
rechnological development were given as grounds for insistence upon 
, statutory 40-hour week, and the general council was instructed, by 
resolution, ‘‘to continue to press by such methods as they may deem 
expedient for the limitation of working hours to a maximum of 40 per 
week without prejudice to wages and conditions.” During the 
discussion, a delegate of the weavers’ organization emphasized the 
fact that in supporting the 40-hour movement, the weavers apply 
that limit to machinery as well as to workers, and that textile workers 
will oppose ‘‘to the utmost of our ability any system of shift working.”’ 

The International Labor Conference convention on vacations with 
pay was endorsed, and legislation making it compulsory for employers 
to grant 2 weeks’ vacation with pay, exclusive of bank and public 
holidays, was called for. 

Other legislative proposals included a restatement of the position 
of the Trades Union Congress on raising the school-leaving age to 16, 
with maintenance allowances where necessary; liberalization of work- 
men’s compensation laws and practices; amendment of the Blind 
Persons Act of 1920 to afford all blind persons living standards 
comparable to those provided blind veterans of the World War; 
nationalization of the supply and distribution of electricity; and the 
adoption by the Government of the plan for the reorganization and 
socialization of the cotton industry presented to the Congress by the 
Amalgamated Weavers’ Association. 
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Trend of Strikes 
ype to preliminary information the number of strikes 


beginning in November 1936 was 22 percent less than the num. 
ber beginning in October. There was a corresponding decrease in the 
number of workers involved in the strikes which began during the 
month. The number of workers involved in all strikes im progress 
during November—strikes which began during the month and those 
which continued from the preceding month—was 13 percent higher 
than the corresponding figure for October and the number of man- 
days of idleness because of strikes in November was 86 percent higher 
than in October. The large increase in the number of man-days idle 
during November is accounted for principally by the maritime strikes 
on the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf Coasts which were in progress during 






































the entire month. of 
. in 
Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to November 1936 ! al 
- eeneeintet Te tee set sa | Werk r ‘ ; S( 
. “Wala orkers involve 
Number of strikes in strikes— 
a — a Man- 
Con- | days idk 
Year and month tinued | Begin- |In prog-| eq |Ineffect| Begin- | In prog- Spero 
from | ning in ie at end | ning in | ress dur- |!” 
preced-| month | during | ».onth of |monthor ing rom 
ing | or year! month month year month 
month 
1985 | - 
Total for year. - aa) pen pom | So eee h. sekGees . = 117, 213 a .~-|15, 456, 3 
January -..- | 7} wo] 23 “eT 83 | 81,194 | 92, aos | 720,778 j 
February - s ig 83 149 232 130 102 64, 238 96, 533 836, 498 
March_____- 102 175 277 163 114 | 53,089] 98,457) 966, 98 I 
A pril_-_- _ 114 180 294 161 133 67, 857 124, 174 | 1,178.85 
May... bal 133 174 307 177 130 102, 491 151, 163 | 1, 697,848 
June____ . od 130 189 319 186 133 48, 917 129, 784 | 1,311, 278 
July..... . ae 133 184 317 79 138 70,046 | 141,829 | 1, 297, 731 
August-_----- n - 138 239 377 228 149 74, 313 150, 835 | 1, 191, 66 
Septem ber_- Ea 149 162 311 169 142 453, 820 514, 427 | 3, 027, 040 
October - . - 2 aes 142 190 332 200 132 48, 223 133, 742 | 1, 562, 908 
November__. _..| 182 142 274 154 120 | 38,279 | 100,732 | 1,003,852 
December -- : natal 120 90 210 126 84 14, 746 61, 782 660, 911 
1936 | 
Ey 84 165 249 148 101 31, 862 58,609 | 632,81! 
February-- ees tanec s 101 148 249 130 119 63, 056 89, 691 747, 963 
March.__----- big Pact he 119 182 301 174 127 75, 170 122, 103 | 1, 330, 42 
eis . a a 127 180 307 177 130 65, 184 95, 270 697, 14s 
er baad with Bal 130 195 325 213 112 72, 357 122, 396 | 1,012, 02) 
ile slime - 112 175 287 153 134 61, 428 131, 129 | 1, 308, 03: 
SS ae ee 134 158 292 183 109 37, 154 122, 148 | 1,070, 175 
tind a eaten DP cscendini 109 216 325 202 123 64, 804 111, 996 844, 47% 
RE Se eee 123 209 332 201 131 60, 555 120, 195 992, 738 
a os calm minnie en mecins 131 185 316 202 114 93, 000 138,000 | 1,075, 000 
a os en aaeemsacenil 114 145 259 134 125 73, 000 156, 000 2, 000, 000 




















1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in the 
envy _. otices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily papers, !abor 
trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written to representa- 

tives rot pa 7 ~ in the utes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers to some 0! 
these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to figures for the last 2months and these should be considered as preliminary estimates. 
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There were about the same number of strikes this November as in 
November 1935, but there were nearly twice as many workers involved 
and twice as many man-days of idleness during November 1936. 

An analysis of strikes in November 1936, based on detailed and 
verified information, will appear in the March 1936 number of the 
\fonthly Labor Review. 


——— cocoa 


Analysis of Strikes in September 1936 ! 


HE following analysis is based on 209 strikes beginning in Sep- 

tember, plus 123 which continued into September from previous 
months, making a total of 332 strikes in progress during the month 
in which more than 120,000 workers were involved and which resulted 
in nearly a million man-days of idleness during September. More 
than half of the 209 strikes beginning in September were in four 
industry groups: Textiles and their products (47), building and con- 
struction (24), transportation and communication (21), and lumber 
and allied products (15). The greatest amount of time lost because 
of strikes was in the textile industry (339,659 man-days). In three 
industry groups (extraction of minerals, lumber and allied products, 
and machinery manufacturing) there were between 75,000 and 
80,000 man-days of idleness during the month. 


Table 1. —Strikes i in September 1936, by Industry 



































In progress 
Beginning in , : Man- 
September — days 
I : idle 
ndustry ee Luring 
'Num-| Workers|Num-| Workers — 
ber |involved| ber |involved 
SERS T Se eee ee 209 | 60,555 | 332 | 120,195 | 992,738 
—_—_—_— SS SS 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machin- 

ery al, FE AA A ARIS Ay CLEC EEE EOIIT 4| 1,572 7 | 2,265 | 38,194 
lumbers’ supplies and fixtures.___- sadtlevedationsslean 1 313 7, 825 
BCT SRE " . 2 97 3 294 4, 551 
SS ES a a ae eee oe 2 1,475 3 1, 658 25, 818 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment. an 5 S94 8 8, 419 78, 066 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies---.--.--.----- 4 687 4 687 8, 661 
Foundry and machine-shop products.-.......--..--.-------- 1 207 3 732 4, 305 
ei ee e...------------------- eras eee ee een 1 7,000 65, 100 
Transportation equipment___....._..__. -_-.-_-----------.-. 5 5, 073 il 6, 088 37, 334 
ge ea poe 3 3, 006 & 3, 866 24, 665 
| alt 9h ts a Se 1 155 468 
Ship I hs mines es eater dha Riad aha ely als 2 2, 067 2 2, 067 12, 201 
Nonferrous metals and their products... = = ” 2 893 5 1, 150 5, 984 
ee on os cc cdecabnccsoese+0--06---s00 1 600 1 600 2, 400 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._-................-.----|.-----|---..---- 1 75 750 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices--------- Aina 1 293 1 293 1, 758 
ES EAE, AG MES RS! EA PS Re ee 1 95 380 
TE IIE WDD, 6 on canis sccceccc esse cous -socccfesseee|scocesees 1 87 696 
Lumber and allied products__............__.-_..-- scunbsiise 15 3, 359 28 7, 042 78, 744 
a cc ee ccaccnewuawe 10 2,315 18 4, 723 60, 064 
i a cesientunad sa cisspouiaeeensnessoodine 2 326 5, 490 
I Co on no ncn ccscccdcecce<osccccsfosewaslanecaneee 2 849 5, 004 
NE ESS ESL LTE EET TE 5 1, 044 6 1, 144 8, 096 
7“ clay. and products....____. pe ‘ 5 1, 504 9 2, 132 21, 111 
eel pee hE EEE SE I 2 557 3 7, 971 
DUE dh. dnabaeaseinasbensqusiedddbddacaddscudescwoad 1 325 2 455 1, 105 
— OD, RR RE 9 | SR a A ee ee eee 2 622 3 707 8, 279 
Dn codnanencdcbmpagncepbensasctétdeddduddstjsdestsaduitivenlaginasapt 1 313 3, 756 








! Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to table, p. 134). Data on 
missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in September 1936, by Industry—Continued 
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Stal 
Beginning in In progress n- ot : 
| September yy lays (hie 
Industry an ) me her 
Num-| Workers|Num-| Workers Septem. the 
ber jinvolved| ber jinvolved ber Sept 
Textiles and their products... == 47 | 10,490 79 | 30,125 | 339, Gig \ 
Fabrics: - . 
EI OT ae POT Oe 2 642 2 | 642 1 17 | r 
> eT : 3 781 5 1, 650 99) qr au 
oo Se eee 1 27 l 27 larg 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._...................------| 4 223 5 4, 223 Rh 6, als 
Silk and mayen CRIT OES Te 302 6 1, 127 99: Con 
Co eS eae 3 1, 198 4 2, 995 49.) 
ER Ag tl AGG kangbaabhanddecdahtncesssedsaretecbanen! 3 45 5 437 444 Sep 
Wearing apparel: oe} 
nN ieee duclibdbelcanbere 6 562 Ss _779 6, 42 Nei 
EEA EO ll 1, 667 16 2, 413 1 1 . 
Corsets and allied garments... ...................--.--- aise Ste ae l 34 4 
I ee mene 1 l, 500 2 1, 507 4 
NS ee a eee 1 80 1 80 ‘ 
I i eS chase ul bbacstinadbnann 2 456 734 
ALD on aR RG ROR SRS TS | Sadan shvked ai 1, 191 ll 4, 047 $3 
i SS Ee eae eae ee 4 911 6 8, 112 
i tet titihieh chdcdackebeagskbhprhbadtabncades ee 1, 361 4 1, 496 
Leather and its manufactures.......--.- 3 1, 065 Ss 2,431 18, 701 
CS facta wdtinddudducasatvaes eC tO hae EP Be Pics 1 250 1 250 19 
nD Een annd nteketedetiagbbininvcehnenscsngns MRE TICR AES 1 159 {7 
a tavhind Ghabnkbetheeiwenchunbeinakae 2 815 6 2,022 13, 97 ; 
Food and kindred products_____.-...-_.-. 8 790 16 1,579 1 167 Als 
NE Le so Alcs A OR RTS GR LRT CERF ALG CORES D | 2 282 5 530 ) 
Ss 2tbncnenbetuses ccncgedatmqestestcnecenycedeceteces 1 13 2 41 Wy Alak 
2 a ct bbe enehshiaweddaddecaticueaed Iheakendad 1 284 28 ark: 
TT TET AE NT ea een 2 284 2 284 7 Cali 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.----.........-..-.--- seb bheed 3 211 6 440 6, 4 Con 
Tobacco manufactures.__._............---.---..------ adie | 2 806 2 806 3, 646 Dels 
Ah henidttbesdidadccsdalcchsbiuddsdbkbeccscksuccds pg 806 2 806 | 64 Dist 
Paper "and peed SEES SREY A ay | 4 530 5 2, 093 23, 496 Flor 
SE EE - cacntevcccccsscct sts subsbacddinespedusccoces fe . 430 4 1, 322 | Idal 
Paper an pulp EET: AE 1 EEE | 1 20 1 20 14 llir 
Printing and publishing: Newspapers and periodicals. .....|....-.|.......-- 2 671 16, 2 Ind 
RS Se TF aT 2 RE ar et 3 AE TR 1 80 1 | 80 1, 44 low 
Chemicals and allied products. ._.....-.--..-. 2-2-2... 1 180 2 | 286 5, 530 Ker 
i cic sheleeaclish dhinehanddguenouecoencncs aa 180 1 180 2, 88 Lot 
do cctnerinnlintnnes dninehdGunecindand piackaees FE One 1 106 2, ffi Ma 
EE i ne 6 8, 809 8 | 10,861 29, 557 Ma 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ..........................---- 4 8, 660 5 | 10,360 | 26,38 Mi 
CL ae 2 149 3 501 3, 177 Mi 
Miscellaneous manufacturing........._.-...------.-.---..- 12 1, 256 16 1, 875 19, 395 Mi 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_............... 2 41 2 41 ii Mi 
Sertineatacacnenantacencessoocecsceceressece 2 129 2 129 | 4 Ne 
on congecerestiddusbcnasceracsecoeees 2 45 3 256} 3,8 Ne 
Sl caiiateinttiietemstinaincustanenkictettensespowecrenncse 6| 1,041 S| 1,449) 14,43 No 
Extraction of mimerals___-...............-...---.2--2-2----.-- 7 3, 238 il 9,345 | 79, 909 No 
NR EEE 4 2, 383 6 3, 210 9,3 Ob 
— nde oy” ES aE SS ae ee 2 820 4 6, 100 40, 442 Ok 
nee | and nonmetallic mining. .......................- 1 35 1 35 Or 
Transporta ion and communication.___-----___-.| 21 | 3,626 | 23 | 3,653 14,840 Pe 
EE in ccwndagsenseeccshsoccesesesessoesss | 12 2, 306 12 2, 306 RI 
Motor-truck transportation.-.................-.-...--.-.--..- 4 484 5 503 1 So 
NR a ceca ditpncesaldstecc cc ccdgoacinpnerco<senes 2 587 2 587 4,8 Te 
LS SS SCN es Ee See some 1 8 | Ui 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous.....................-.-..--.---- 1 53 1 53 68 Ve 
TE i a ew echt 2 196 2 196 {ss W 
Sheth ak oc onddbpooaedbtndenchchesoshecaset 9 5, 562 15 7,194 49, 968 W 
atabdicnndpRbinnbcliawtnsipernseescoesetacesess | § 322 i) 1,869 | 29,31 W 
LE NERY Genet A aR ree lai aA | 4] 5,240 6| 5,325 | 20,66 i 
Domestic and personal service__.............-----. 2... 10 897 18 1,394 | 24,617 Ir 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses........._._______- | 5 642 10 724 ), 347 - 
Personal service, barbers, i RS le tT ss. eat bs wpe. bse 1 45 40 
RE TESRERSSE UMTS SE Sie a ea ge a 2 94 3 164 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. -...................-....--- 2 141 2 141 2 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to I 
Ee BS RTs See e SA 1 20 2 320 | 9, 34 
Professional service_____......_..........-.---------.-.----.-- i. 12 2 32 400 
momrention one euaueemeent.................................|--....]----.-..- 1 20 | 101 é 
LE RE ae A a eae ee. 1 12 1 12 30 
3 and construction.___........-..-------- 2 | 1,735 | 33] 12,032) 36,42 ' 
UN A ae 12 672 19 | 10,940 31,39 - 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc.,and P. W. A. 
a ili Tana a ii hlniaiin cnet anniasihanee 12 1, 063 14 1,092 5, 031 
i tepghlatth dna swbthindssinssesueudtindhsenaes 7| 4,435 + , 585 | 39, 005 
SPE PE EO rae Te 6 4, 335 6 4, 335 6, 50s 
eR REO genet Ne nelailid TiR aT RCRD Se Se 1 100} 2 , 500 | 
Relief work and W. P. A_._...... eee ~ 3, 701 9 4, 101 15, 460 | 
Other nonmanufacturing industries...................___. 3 128 6 707 11, 529 
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Of the 209 strikes beginning in September 57 percent were in 5 
states. There were 43 strikes in New York, 29 in Pennsylvania, 19 in 
Ohio, 16 in California, and 13 in New Jersey. In 3 of these 5 States 
‘here were more than 100,000 man-days of idleness because of strikes in 
September and in each of the other two there were more than 75,000. 

As shown at the end of table 2, there were nine strikes in progress 
juring September which extended into two or more States. The 
largest of these were the Remington-Rand strike in New York, Ohio, and 
Connecticut, which began in May and had not been settled by the end of 
September, and a strike of knit-goods workers in New York City and 
New Jersey, which began in August and was settled in September. 

Table 2.—Strikes in September 1936, by States 





























Beginning in Sep- | In progress during 

tember September Man-days 

State —- aes B — | idle dur- 

. | Workers | ,; Workers | 128 5€p- 

Number | involved Number | involved tember 
A ee eT ee eee ee 209 60, 555 | 332 | 120, 195 992, 738 
AMDRMER . « cccccccacccesccccccccece weccsoccescecense= 1 20 | 2 506 4,414 
ArkansaS......-----------------+-------------------- errs eed 1 36 560 
CR eR ile etivns ssa ccsicneanassncedsedectocesen 16 5, 207 27 7, 328 81, 373 
CR nrtttanades ales cedctkdmeowenasnccsssco deus 5 625 6 | 775 3, 923 
EEE EE ee, ee ee 1 | 56 336 
District of Columbia - - . thtbnwnan 1 12 4 213 1, 180 
Finda cbnataennteneacconccssonnens 1 248 1 248 496 
a ee eee ee 1 40 680 
Sr . 9 2, 940 11 3, 257 26, 005 
titan es b40ss cctdbdadtabdidcwatennneoasen 3 1,391 5 1, 511 4, 411 
a ee - - © anne 2 496 11, 668 
 hitastindddebutiranisiddbadeseecnnncntcodnies 2 138 5 5, 458 34, 783 
SO a 4 406 4 406 2,179 
EE doa hits ha ddaed Hadeccdbdasans 2 34 5 1,911 3, 442 
ts had ee Ee tinenmhandscesnedingte 6 1, 567 9 3, 512 42,770 
EEL ES eS eee eee ee ee ee 2 7 3 : 15, 381 
Ne ccik nee scmhissenbnahsashoemencees 4 2,019 8 3, 640 38, 714 
EE cilia. daductpdnosbbdiribbbdesscsssee 1 155 1 155 930 
Ee Ee ae 3 174 4 193 356 
_ Pea ® . Rs Ses ee eeees Se > 13 1, 726 23 6, 950 105, 995 
i d atininaginttinnde 43 14, 325 60 25, 858 158, 087 
RL ie, 20 sob k cided bce dh bem duewosdonnees 1 15 3 1, 857 33, 672 
eid ine nnn dite ctehnesnenshahhinn ies 3 70 3 370 2, 080 
5s he da ebbntdchneeedccacdsdesce 19 11, 897 28 14, 796 75, 442 
8 - pehendekebensaas ] 25 1 25 131 
cn amainnn mith uae . 8 2,045 11 2, 904 16, 872 
PR kin. cceccce 29 7, 826 59 12, 567 153, 802 
EE eg ee 2 598 2 598 7, 874 
EE eS ee 4 891 5 918 12, 672 
- ea ee es 1 550 1 550 2, 750 
i Sea SE ee rae me ae 1 Y 1 Q 117 
en  necdeclitesbiilmenes< 2 55 2 55 210 
RR, | PSE SEES: % 522 li 2, 226 37, 783 
Cn aveosenpasesanean 3 525 3 525 2, 375 
. (Fr as ee Sit vai ees whe 6 1, 941 y 2, 107 6, 444 
RS aa as Se 1 200 1 200 1, 000 
ee ET LS en TD aaa E ae, eh 4 1, 391 Q 16, 941 101, 831 

















In terms of the number of workers involved, the size of the strikes 
beginning in September is indicated in table 3, where the strikes in 
each industry group are classified. There was an average of 290 
workers involved in the 209 strikes. More than half of the strikes 
involved fewer than 100 workers each and only two strikes involved 
as many as 5,000 workers. These two were a short strike at the 
plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron, Ohio, and a strike of garage 
employees in New York City. 
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Table 3.—-Strikes Beginning in September 1936, Classified by Number of \\ orkers 





















































Involved 
a ionic du 
Number of strikes in which the number «/ wor,,, | 
involved was— — cal 
Industrial group Total 6 and 20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 are 
‘ie | and | and | and | and | and = 00) f 
. w under|under| under |under| under 224 0 
100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 Ver thé 
BN a ae eee 2 31 78 67 23 8 2 evi 
Manufacturing $$$) Sse OO __  —___—_—__j ___ Th 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- | | : 
_) _. = ee 4 1 tae © oe 1 |.. in 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- ‘ 
A A a RE elle | ie aes | 3 ra | ae Tk 
Transportation equipment --_.___- ns eae _y eee Sy Reedowee. tel 3 
Nonferrous metals and their products.........- | ae 1 | we 
Lumber and allied products.___...........---. 15 | 2 6 | 4 3 hee 
Stone, clay, and glass products._.......____.-- | eet os . | ae 
Textiles and their products_..............-...-| 47 8 | 15 | 17 5 | 2 
Leather and its manufactures...._......._..--- SS oe ke 2 _ arr 
Food and kindred products........._......----| 8 Siow 7 eX | ee (SS ees 
Tobacco manufactures..................-.---.- 1} Rane panes Se eae 
i aS a | 3] 2}... ‘aN 
Chemicals and allied products.............--.. } ae Ci 2s | bee SRN 
Rubber products._..........-- es casas eaeee CS ae 3 l | ee l 
Miscellaneous manufactures._........-.......-| 12} 3] 7 | 1 | | ae Somes 
Nonmanufacturing | | 
Extraction of minerals. .......................- | ae 2) 2 | Rite —_ 
Transportation and communication._.........| 21 3 8 | s js . 
EE ththccnnpitnancananetie=« Serre | 9 1 4 } erie = l 
Domestic and personal service..........-.....-| 10 | 5 3 | 1 | , ae : ; 
cccenccinictenessaties! 21 i bnconns ated ea lepomema * 
Building and construction-_--__-_- rae re | 24 4| 14 i See Me ae 
Se ee a aa ae ethene l 4 l 1 I 
Relief work and W.P.A...................... | a Se tee 2 1 r 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._.._._.___- 3 | 1 | sea Fe ae se uM 
. . . . > 
In 45 percent of the strikes, including approximately half of the workers N 
. , . ° . . L 
involved, the major issues were union organization matters. In most s 
, ; : ‘ " T 
of the strikes in this group wages and hours were also involved. Wages L 
and hours were the major issues in 38 percent of the strikes, including T 
: Pp 
40 percent of the workers. In the miscellaneous group at the end o! C 
. ° ° R 
table 4 the strikes classified under ‘‘other’’ were called over such issues as ) 


seniority rights, increased work load, bad living quarters and bad food 





























* . . E 

on board ete and other grievances not ar classifiable elsewhere. 1 

7 

I 

I 

—_ — ——— ee — } 

| Strikes Workers involved ; 

Major i a 

ajor issues 

r Percent of y Percent of 

Number total Number total , 
All issues......... hivtell nin cual slike saath = Sere Ss: Sa 209 100. 0 60, 555 100. | 
Ee 80 38.3 24, 387 40.3 
EE ee ee ee 55 26.3 13, 945 23. | 
ee 9 4.3 2, 699 4.5 
Wage increase, hour decrease.....................-- ll 5.3 7, 559 12.5 

Wage decrease, hour increase................-._-.-. 1 .5 23 (! 
idle nie aa agd ung 6 pile dois asians 1 5 7 (') 

NS hl ic cteccdbonbebwbih edddecubdudd 3 1.4 154 3 
icon edogebndasusactitbesacdiend 95 45.4 29, 730 49.1 
ee ES Se aes RES Se ae ete 8 3.8 620 1.0 
Recognition and wages----.---- ee eer 29 13.9 9, 471 15. 
Recognition, wages, and s...£b 66 bls. 0naabee 37 17.6 5, 713 9.4 
ties cae tnammentionancaeenapenqenespce 10 4.8 10, 548 17.! 
ER dobins ccc bask dvisedceusddbecdecheses 11 5.3 3, 378 5. 6 
Miscellaneous... ...- seniehetienemmnet seutedsctinienes snail 34 16.3 6, 438 10. ¢ 
EE hl... ub leadowathinanbals bea ek ticle waliaa 3 1.4 171 0 
Jurisdiction............ pepneiinaenih Eiecceteaebncen 4 1.9 852 1.4 
ES he RIPSTOP ONT ee ee Ldanda 23 11.1 4, 877 8.| 
Not reported __ SS a ee 4 1.9 538 4 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
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(O{ the 332 strikes in progress during September, 201 were terminated 
during the month, with an average duration of approximately 22 
calendar days. In table 5 the strikes ending in each industry group 
are classified according to their duration. Approximately one-third 
of the 201 strikes lasted less than a week and 58 percent ended in less 
than one-half month after they began. At the other extreme, how- 
ever, were 11 strikes which had been in progress for 3 months or more. 
The most important of these was a strike of bituminous coal miners 
in western Kentucky which had been in progress since September 1935. 
The others were small strikes none of which involved as many as 500 
workers. 

Table 5.—Duration of Strikes rnattinedt in . 1936 








Number of strikes with duration of— 
































|Lweek! ono. 
Industrial group | Total | and | half | land | 2and 
Less | less i leon heen 

than1| than | a — €Ss | | months 
| | week | one- |, /¢SS | than 2 | than 3 | (+ more 

half than 1 | months! months| 

| | month| month | | 
AT GRRREIIINS.. 2. caccccececcc ese peosesseosousin 201 | 69 52; 46 18 5 | ll 
Manufacturing SaaS ee a en ee ee 

[ron and steel and their products, not including | | | 

ee nena remectiinbeeninnne 2 re RR bv sisowiaaeaedl ee oa 

Machinery, not including ciereneereercatin — | | 
0 ES ‘ 3 | 1 | | ee a 1 
Transportation equipment .---_. soe 7 | 2 | 2 3 | eee aes 
Nonferrous metals and their products - paqdieaitl 5 1 1 | | ae | Sours 
Lumber and allied products._____-_-- liked 7/ 4 3 8 | ae o aN 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........______--_| 3 | 2 SES Pee aise | ee 
Textiles and their products_...-_-_- ae 8 12 10 | 6 1 | 3 
Leather and its manufactures. 2 rate 1 SS Ss ere 
Food and kindred products---_- aia 9 | 2 4 1 | | eee 1 
Tobacco manufactures... .__-_- ss 1 | er SS aoe FESS) ein 
Paper and printing.....____- UD cca 5 | 1 7g ee atihied l 2 
Chemicals and allied products_.- ! cm | a eee ares See Peer 
Rubber products-........-.-.-.-- 6 4 5 eee WRATH Peres Weir 
Miscellaneous manufactures. -- -| 9 | 3 3 | ee ee 1 

Nonmanufacturing | 

Extraction of minerals__.--..--.- ee eee 6 | 3 ee 1 1 
Transportation and communication 7 —_—eS 18 ll 4 | a a ideas 
hi A RS cor a 3 ji a. jaa Lielenisens 
Domestic and personal ‘service... sada y 3 l 3 1 f 1 
Professional service Phe fe od ines awe 1 | ee Ae iaticte sas Meendadade 
Building and construction_....._..-.____- aad 24 il 5 | 4 St. 1 
Agriculture, etc. .......---- ; oe 7 5 1 | chain 1 = AE: Se 
Relief work and W. P. A- I alana 8 2 5 | 1 pee mel 
Other nonmanufacturing industries..._______- ‘| 6 | 3 1 | 1 | 1 Fe, Sree een 








Approximately half of the 201 strikes which ended in September 
were settled directly between the employers and union officials who 
represented the organized workers. ‘These strikes included 55 per- 
cent of the 74,499 workers involved. In 30 percent of the strikes, 
including 35 percent of the workers, the parties were assisted by 
Government conciliators and labor boards. Ten percent of the strikes 
were terminated without any settlement of the issues involved. In 
most of these cases the workers went back to work without settlemeuts 
or they lost their jobs through replacement or through the employers’ 
discontinuance of business. 

113561—37——-10 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in Septe: 
1936 








Strikes Workers involyeq — 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 


Percent of 
Number total Number 











A Teale EI A 201 100. 0 74, 499 | _ 
Employer and workers directly. ............._.-..___-- 14 7.0 2, 664 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

Re elie ete 7 I ce 100 49.8 40, 831 | 
Government conciliators or labor boards. _.........__-- 61 30. 3 26, 115 | 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. _................-... 5 2.5 2, 339 | 
Terminated without formal settlement_...............- 21 10. 4 2, 550 | 

















Forty-five percent of the strikes ending in September, including 37 
percent of the workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the 
workers. In other words, these workers obtained substantially || 
that was demanded. In 28 percent of the strikes, including 40 percent 
of the workers, the settlements resulted in partial gains or compro- 
mises. ‘Twenty-three percent of the strikes, including 22 percent of 
the workers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. This in- 


formation is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in September 1936 






































Strikes Workers involved 
Results 5 Re 
. Percent of . Percent of 
Number total Number total 
nis tateh th cial nabitisdtdihamiesnbbadiapiibiinnudeited 201 100. 0 74, 499 100 
Substantial gains to workers_..-.......................- 91 xX 45. 2 27, 721 * 
‘Partial gains or compromises....... .............-.---- 56 27.9 29, 544 
ee ae een 46 22.9 16, 206 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlen.eats_............__- 3 1.5 92 
I in len di Pipalitishinebinnatatll 2 1.0 46 
CE EE TE SE A Le TD 3 1.5 890 








The data in table 8, which shows the results of the strikes ending 
in September in relation to the major issues involved, indicate that 
the strikes over union-organization matters were definitely won to « 
greater extent than the wage and hour strikes and that there was 
more of a tendency toward compromises in wage and hour strikes 
than in union-organization strikes. The workers won 42 percent o! 
the wage and hour strikes, as compared with 53 percent of the or- 
ganization strikes; 37 percent of the first group were compromised as 
compared with only 24 percent of the strikes over union organization. 
They lost 20 percent of the wage and hour disputes and 22 percent 
of the organization disputes. 

In terms of workers involved, 34 percent of the workers in the wage 
and hour disputes won their demands, 58 percent obtained compro- 
mises, and 7 percent lost. Of the workers in the disputes over unioD- 
organization matters, 41 percent won their demands, 28 percent 
obtained compromises, and 30 percent lost. 
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abe . 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in September 1936, in Relation to Major 
‘ Issues Involved 
4 r Strikes resulting in— 
— Subten- | Partial | Litt ‘sonal ar ‘ 
nt « , ubtan- arti ittle | tion 
l . eaten Tom _, gains or | orno “rival. ene Not re 
gains to | compro- | gains to i - ted 
workers mises | workers settle minate | Pr" 
100 ments 
Number of strikes 
§ All ig800B. .00 c0eeecece+-oe---------- 201 | 91 | 55 | _47| 3 | 2 i} 3 
rt Wages and hours..........--.....---- 7 33 | i peewee: | candela 
2 4 CO 60 23 23 | 13 |----------|---22--- 1 
= Wage decrease... ...............-- 5 DE .nccateeee | Re es eee 
Wage increase, hour decrease____. 11 5 5 | | CE St ee 
Hour GGNEe... ~~ <-......<.-.-..- 1 I j-ccccccese eee ees Se it ee 
97 Hour decrease. ........--....-.-- 2 1 | Ree Ee Ba Sak ETN 
7 Union orgamisation...............-... 98 52 23 | 22 |---------- [--2eee-- | 1 
the Det titiniscncenedoe sa... 5 ilctie Mele | DE ticscedl eer ones a 
Recognition and wages__.-....._- 30 16 9 | See Pari | aati. 
all Recognition, wages, and hours_-. 37 21 ll Sa | Oe Ee 
nd cndeonswecscco<ce- 12 ) a | ae ee 1] 
ent Violation of agreement. -_......_- 3 | _, ere | eee Rese Wars 
Discrimination...-.........-.- ae 11 4 3 | ee, (ies ae 
r0 yen ee 6 3 | 9 | 3 2 | , 
CO iatbas 2 5 — Sn | 1 » 
ol JEHIOGNOUIE.. 2. 2..- + 0200.....250-- D heccsncotes aa as | | AP See | penedilies 
TE Dilnc eo 05, on apecan-- 17 | 5 3 | Set PEt aweth. 
In- Not reported... <A. a: 2 |---------- a 1 | Wile dinnaed | aed ! 
Number of workers involved ball 
All issues......-.---.----------------| 74,499 | 27,721 | 29,544 | _ 16, 206 92| 46! 890 
Wages and hours... ...-..- = oe 29, 218 9, 962 16, 977 EE i ccctadinenud | adie 250 
,) [| See | 19, 986 9, 233 8, 917 ST Enicisnewes am 250 
. i. . £4 s-ee 601 2 | ee gt a es ee ee 
Wage increase, hour decrease__ ---| 8, 504 451 8, 040 _ |, SR see 
CO a a 7 fy ees ee ee SE Rees ee ae 
Hour decrease................__- 120 100 | PRES REIN Rees 
Union organization.................- | 42, 230 17, 220 11, 903 ET Bicvendunccglemsivns 600 
00 | et SS 907 | eee RRR Lae eee 
Recognition and wages.-......__. | 7,461 1, 725 3, 178 =e ae ee 
Ji. a Recognition, wages, and hours_.__| 12, 057 3, 420 8, 182 ES : , ee 
39. Rs Fa ises ec .-s2.25.-- | 10, 073 _ ee PS | OR REN: eA 600 
o1.9 Violation of agreement__.....___- | 10, 238 10, 225 | a. eee ees Se ae 
Discrimination... ....-- sein hie 1,494 688 | | ene Resear lishndiee 
Miscellaneous._..............- To | 3,051 539 664 1, 670 92 46 40 
tt etintenmecchcccnpen 126 Ei Encccehontieerocasees leameleeonsil © lh cahegies 
RE e Ge | See ate... Gp | SR Oe 1 
SS SRC | 2,695 419 664 +) eee OD Iethooren 
ng ORR dlitvetedbsdecckceste<s ee ees eee _, eeerorats, Leigenie 40 
at 
a Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor, 
as November 1936 
es | 
of URING November 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the 
“= Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection 
as with 68 disputes, which affected a known total of 45,304 employees. 
. Of these disputes, 40 were adjusted, 1 was referred to another agency, 
ad and 27 were still pending. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
ve the nature of the dispute (whether strike, lock-out, or controversy not 
a having reached the strike or lock-out stage), the craft or trade con- 
™ cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settle- 
a ment, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers 


directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments 
October 1936 


OTH the separation rate and the accession rate were lower jy 

October than in the month preceding, according to the Bureay 0; 
Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing 
industries. 

Total separations in October amounted to 3.25 per 100 employees, 
as against 3.30 in September. This decline was due to a sharp 
decrease in the number of quits and a moderate decline in the dis. 
charge rate. Lay-offs were above the September level. The acces. 
sion rate for the month was 4.83 per 100 employees, as against 5.09 ir 
September. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year, the hiring rate 
in October shows a decrease and separations a small upturn. (Se 
table 1.) 


All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments which 
employed over 2,200,000 workers in September. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received fro 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for 
which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received 
from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the 
workers in each industry. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates and also the 
accession rate for each month of 1935, the first 10 months of 1936, 
and the average monthly rate for 1935, 
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Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 
=—s 4 bhorekh Gl ee | | [ B iliac 
Class 0! - and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. > 
yea | | | ‘ 
| | 
| a -— tena } 4 7 
it | | | | 
8 1936 | 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.57 | 1.29 | my IS : 
1935 a 76 * 73 75 93 1. 21 > &3 . 90 . 86 1. 05 SY 0. 7% 0. 69 0. 86 
Discharge: = 7 ’ , : | : ey | 
1936_- al | .17| .19) .21 . 20 . 2 ea ~ 2 | .26 24 — - a 
1935... are sae oie .20| .17] .20 | . 20 | =i .Bi Bi er ee .19 
Lay-off: ! | 
a ae | 2.66 | 2.21 | 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06| 1.92] 1.84 | 3.23 1.47) 172 |... 2% 
1935...---------| 2.10 | 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 203 | 2.58|2890| 251 
Total separation: 
1936 ‘ -| 3.57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 | 3.30 | 3.25 |_--_-_].....-}-.---- 
1935 na | 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24 | 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3.76 | 3.56 
{ecession | | | 
1936 | 3. 65 2. 95 3 97 | 4. 46 4. 05 4. 49 4. 94 4. 72 5. 09 4. 83 | 20 Sene | aw oslesedne 
“9 aa | 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 | 5 


Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


B | 3.63 | 3.30 | 4.17 


Sixteen Industries 


In appiT1Ion to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
details of labor turn-over are available for 16 separate manufacturing 
industries. 

In the 16 separate industries the automobile and body manufactur- 
ing plants reported the highest accession rate (16.85); the lowest 
(1.74) was shown in petroleum refining. Cotton manufacturing 
registered the highest quit rate (1.93); petroleum refining the lowest 
(0.54). The highest discharge rate (0.53) was shown in the auto- 
mobile parts and equipment industry; the lowest (0.10) in iron and 
steel. The highest lay-off rate (4.71) and total separation rate (6.44) 
occurred in slaughtering and meat packing; the lowest lay-off rate 
(0.33) and total separation rate (1.29) in the rubber-tire industry. 

In seven industries in the durable-goods group the accession rates 
exceeded the total separation rates. In the nondurable group, cigars 


-and cigarettes, cotton manufacturing, and rubber tires indicated 


higher accession rates than separation rates. 
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Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 








































































































Octo- a Octo- | Octo- —_ Octo- | Octo- ~ 4 Octo- 
Class of rates ber ber ber ber ber ber er ber ber 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Aseneee and Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
| — i 
Dill. -~2ace tbh AB iseemmabiacson 1.74] 1.24] 1.19] 1.91] 1.46| 1.35] 1.07| 1.19| 0.61 
Discharge------ ee ee .31 .23 . 26 . 53 . 39 . 42 . 24 24 12 
LAFOll. . 02-20-0220 20202 2000-- = 00e 1.85 | 3.10) 2.39] 1.40) 3.36/ 2.13 | 2.42] 1.68 1, 87 
Total separation ----..--.--- q --| 3.90 4. 57 3. 84 3.84 5. 21 3.90 | 3.73 3. 11 2. 60 
aqcessioN....---.-- 16.85 | 20.35 | 19.19 | 12.93 | 10.72 | 12.94] 1.86] 2.36] 1.65 
Bricks Cigars and cigarettes | Cottonmanufacturing 
ott ncsmeuanes tev 1.16 | 3.17) 0.67] 1.92] 201; 1.30] 1.93] 212] 1.24 
S Discharge-- nddbhde= dubes<sheees .21 . 32 . 20 27 | 27 .27 .29 .31 . 28 
Lay-off. - ee eet 3. 39 2. 93 5. 49 .74 50 | . 60 1.19 1, 24 2.14 
Total separation.......-.......----..| 4.76 | 6.42] 636] 293| 278| 2.17| 3.41| 3.67| 3.66 
Accession......-.-- Rtas’ 4.49 | 5.92] 6.78| 3.61] 5.22 | 3.18 | 4.24] 5.02 5. 82 
. " : a Foundries and ; 
Electrical machinery machine shops Furniture 
ae | 0.98 1. 33 0. 70 1.15 1.54 0.79 1.79 | 1.91 | 0.71 
Discharge-.-.- .19 .18 15 . 28 . 34 . 30 . 36 . 44 . 26 
i. ea aon . 51 . §2 . 39 1, 32 | 1.71 2. 40 2. 84 1.84 2. 24 
Total separation _ -. _| 1.68 2.03 1,24 2.75 | 3.59 | 3.49 4.99 4.19 3. 21 
Accession... ..-. --| 5.69 | 4.84] 3.67|/ 4.76 | 4.31] 4.52] 631] 7.81 | 5.71 
Reet p Torte Tce c 
| Hardware Iron and steel Men’s clothing 
| 
| =. 61 | | | | 
Rae Oe oe | 1.15} 0.92] 0.36! 1.39 | 1.47 | 1.12} 0.90] 1.07 0. 83 
Discharge.........-.- L oe 1 oe lee i Te ll 09 . 06 
Py aaa ag 34) .385| .41] 1.93] .62/] 1.29] 428] 203] 2.54 
Total separation _---.- 1. 74 1, 36 . 90 2. 42 2.22 | 2.52 5.29 | 3.19 3. 43 
Accession... __. | 6.95) 4.00| 3.13] 3.04] 293] 250] 457] 244) 3.14 
| 
Petroleum refining Rubber tires Sawmills 
- ) : 
ae Oe ee edit 2. dic 0.54| 1.00| 062] 0.82| 1.12| 046] 1.62| 2531 1.44 
DP iiticbtheteccsedscodsheses<| sie 15 14 14 07 . 08 . 31 . 39 42 
Dt eo el. dbo 1, 43 2. 37 2. 43 .33 17 1. 84 3.78 3. 35 5. 44 
po SS Eee ee 3. 61 3.19 1, 29 1. 36 2. 38 5.71 6. 27 7. 30 
- SEES ET ee eee ore eee | 1.74 2. 24 2. 28 4. 02 3. 04 2.12 4.48 7. 86 5.12 
Slaughtering and 
meat packing 
Sse ee ae 1.46 | 1.82| 0.77 |.-.----- | a ee | phintionsies ethan 
| nil i 27 .B <table ts ah Ee S etn hha eh ee 
[Sa 4.71 | 4.84 | 5.09 |_. . me Pa@ 5 “tle 
pO SS ee 6.44 | 6.89 | 6.07 |_____-- ARS eA TARE” fa a 
RO sl Elincntnin anise ntind noes 6.34} 6.53} 9.01 eee ere 
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Labor Turn-Over in the Boot and Shoe Industry. 
1934 and 1935! 


OTH the hiring rate and the separation rate in the boot and shy, 

industry were lower in 1935 than in 1934. This record is mivich thy 
same as that for all manufacturing industries for which figures 
available. 

In the boot and shoe industry the total separation rate per {() 
employees was 38.47 in 1934 and 34.15 in 1935. These rates compar 
with 49.17 in 1934 and 42.74 in 1935 for all manufacturing industries 
The most significant class of separations, lay-offs, showed rates 
25.37 and 23.97 in the 2 years for boots and shoes; in all industrie: 
combined the lay-off rates also decreased, but were at the highe; 
levels of 36.26 and 30.08. The number of quits per 100 employee 
in 1934 was 10.46 in boots and shoes, and 10.67 in all industries 
In 1935 the quit rate dropped to 7.93 for the boot and shoe industry, 
but the average for all manufacturing decreased only slightly, 
10.37. The rates for discharges, accounting for only a small propor. 
tion of the total separations, were 2.64 in 1934 and 2.25 in 1935 fo 
boots and shoes, and showed a slight increase, from 2.24 to 2.29, fo: 
all industries combined. 

The accession rate for boots and shoes dropped from 41.55 in 193: 
to 38.21 in 1935. The accession rate for all manufacturing was 
considerably higher in both years, being 56.91 in 1934 and 50.05 in 
1935. 

The labor force in the boot and shoe industry, however, was mor 
stable in both years than in all manufacturing combined. The labo 
turn-over rates presented in the following tables have been compute: 
from reports received from 158 identical establishments in the boot 
and shoe industry during the years 1934 and 1935. In 1934 tl 
plants employed an average of 82,184 workers and in 1935 an averay 
of 82,581 (representing approximately 44 percent of the estimated 
number of workers in the industry). 

Table 1 shows the number of firms, number of employees, quits, 
discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and accessions in 158 identica’ 
boot and shoe plants, by rate groups, for the years 1934 and 1935. 





1 This is the second article published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on labor turn-over in the bvot 1! 
shoe industry. The first appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1933 (pp. 893-895). 
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Rate group 


Under 2.5 percent.....------- 
95 and under 5 percent. -- 


| sand under 7.5 percent. -___- 


-5 and under 10 percent. - 
10 and under 15 percent-_-_- - 
15 and under 20 percent --- 
and under 25 percent. -- -- 
95 and under 30 percent. 
3) and under 35 percent- - 

35 percent and over.-.-.--- 


Wp idiot cannons 


Under 0.5 percent... .-.--. 
).5 and under 1 percent 

| and under 2 percent- --- 
2 and under 3 percent-_-_- -- 
3and under 4 percent. -- -- 
sand under 5 percent---- 
5 and under 7 percent-_--. 

7 and under 9 percent -- - 
9 and under 11 percent-_-- 
ll percent and over----- 


Total 


Under 5 percent . - -- ai 

5 and under 10 percent_.- 

10 and under 20 percent__- 
20 and under 30 percent -. 

30 and under 40 percent _- 

40 and under 60 percent ___- 
60 and under 90 percent _.-_- 
90 and under 120 percent__- 
120 and under 150 percent 
150 percent and over 


Total. 


Under 10 percent _ - __- 
10 and under 20 percent 

20 and under 30 percent. - 

30 and under 40 percent 

40 and under 60 percent. _- 
60 and under 90 percent--__. 
# and under 120 percent. _-_- 
120 and under 150 percent__. 
150 and under 180 percent-_- 
180 percent and over 


Under 5 percent._.......___- 
5and under 10 percent______. : 
10 and under 20 percent... __- 
20 and under 30 percent 
0 and under 40 percent___..____. 
40 and under 50 percent _.___- 

0 and under 70 percent__.-__- -o- 
‘0 and under 110 percent. _____- 
110 and under 150 percent... 
150 percent and over 





ee ee ee 











Industry, 1934-35, by Rate Groups 




















‘ Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Changes in Personnel in 158 Identical Plants in the Boot and Shoe 
































Quits 
| Number of estab- Number of Percent of total 
lishments employees employees 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 
43 | 47 11, 399 | 12, 944 13. 87 15. 67 
20 17 5, 594 26, 293 6. 81 31. 84 
21 | 20 | 28,867] 8,869) 35.13 10. 73 
; 23 25 14, 492 14,216 | 17. 63 17. 25 
.| 25 28 | 10,947] 12,469] 13.32 15. 10 
i) 10 2,830 | 3,383 | 3. 44 4.10 
7 4) 4,694) 2,649) 5.71 3. 21 
4 3 917 | 913 | 1,12 1.11 
2 0 | 471 | 0 | . 57 . 00 
4 | 4| 1,973 815 2. 40 99 
158 | 158] 82,184] 82,581 | 100.00 100. 00 
Discharges 
57 | 57 | 13,925 | 14, 166 16.94 17.15 
13 13 23, 069 24, 499 28. 07 29. 67 
25 | 34 | 14,597 17, 390 17. 77 21. 06 
16 | 21 | 5, 229 10, 415 | 6. 36 12. 61 
15 | 9 6,211 | 3,636 | 7. 56 4. 40 
9 7 7, 646 3, 021 9. 30 3. 66 
8 | 9 3, 051 5, 391 3. 71 6. 53 
7 | 2| 5,094 | 603 | 6. 20 73 
4 | 1; 1,565| 1,022] 1. 90 1. 24 
4 | 5 1,797 | 2,438 | 2.19 2.95 
158 | 158 | 82, 184 82, 581 100.00 | 100. 00 
Lay-offs ' 
25 32 27, 488 30,605 | 33.45 | 37. 06 
16 22 7, 297 13, 563 | 8. 88 16. 42 
27 | 33 | 15,606 | 16, 787 18. 99 20. 34 
22 | 17 9, 922 6,612 | 12.07 8.01 
14 11 | 4'982| 3,501 | 6. 06 4. 24 
21 11| 9,731} 3,356) 11.84 4. 06 
13 | 12}; 2,934] 3,530} 3. 57 4. 27 
11 y 2, 519 2, 308 3. 07 2.79 
7 8 1, 386 1, 670 1. 69 2. 02 
2 3 | 314 649 | . 38 | 79 
158 158 | 82,184 | 82,581 | 100.00 | — 100. 00 
Total separations 
17 17 22, 999 24, 296 27.98 | 29. 42 
25 38 13, 902 19, 619 16. 92 | 23. 76 
22 26; 10,841 12, 844 3. 19 | 15. 55 
26 24} 9,499 10, 391 11. 56 12. 58 
2) 12 10, 782 | 2, 780 | 13. 12 | 3. 37 
23 | 15| 7,614] 6,135 9. 26 7.43 
14 | 13 | 4,829| 3,663 5. 88 4.44 
5 7 467 1, 540 | . 57 | 1. 86 
4 | 2] = 1,166 | 423 1. 42 | 51 
1 | 4 85 890 10 | 1. OS 
158 | 158 | 82,184 | 82,581 | 100.00} 100.00 
Accessions 
5 6 1,171 2, 548 1. 42 | 3.09 
6 7 1, 166 19, 603 1, 42 | 23.73 
23 34 29, 390 20, 147 35.77 | 24. 40 
27 18 14, 923 7, 955 18. 16 9. 63 
20 23 8,380 | 8,224 10. 20 9. 96 
16 | 12 8,714 | 7,542 10. 60 9.13 
21 18 7, 358 5, 709 8. 95 6.91 
—_ 20 25 6, 740 7, 367 8. 20 8. 92 
Bal il 10 2, 402 2, 804 2.92 3. 40 
Real 9 5 1, 940 682 2. 36 83 
sil 158 158 82, 184 82, 581 100. 00 100. 00 
| veal Sialic fated cet 
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In 1934 the 158 establishments reported 7,744 quits and in j9);{— TT! 
the total was 6,386. <A quit rate of less than 10 percent was reportes Hishn 
in 1934 by 107 plants employing approximately 75 percent of th: {i rol! t 
total number of employees, and in 1935 by 109 establishments. Tp, the ! 
firms with 4.09 percent of the persons on the pay roll in 1934 and: em? 


firms with 2.09 percent of the employees in 1935 had a quit rate of The 
over 25 percent. emp 

Fifty-seven of the plants employing 45 percent of the total numbe J s™® 
of employees in 1934 had a discharge rate of less than 1 percent, y [| pe 
compared with the same number of firms with 50 percent of the tot) J low! 
number of employees in 1935. Eight establishments with 339) J ac 


workers on the pay roll in 1934 and 6 plants with 3,460 employees jy & !a'g 
1935 reported a discharge rate of more than 9 percent. 

The number of lay-offs reported decreased from 19,179 in 1934 ¢ 
17,031 in 1935. More than one-fourth of the firms employing 42.3 
percent of the workers in 1934 had a lay-off rate of less than 10 per. 
cent, whereas in 1935 approximately one-third of the firms, with 
53.48 percent of the employees, were in this group. In 1934, 2 
establishments employing 4,219 persons and in 1935 the same number 
of plants employing 4,627 workers had a lay-off rate of more than 4 
percent. 

In 1934, 42 firms with 44.9 percent of the total number of employ- 
ees, and in 1935, 55 plants employing 53.18 percent of the total en- 
ployed reported a total separation rate of less than 20 percent. Te 
firms with 1,718 employees in 1934 and 13 firms with 2,853 worker 
on the pay roll in 1935 reported a total separation rate of more thar 
120 percent. 

Sixty-one establishments employing 22.44 percent of the tota! 
number of employees reported an accession rate of more than 5) 
percent in 1934. In 1935, 58 plants with 20.06 percent of the workers 
on the pay roll showed an accession rate of more than 50 percent. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 158 identical 
establishments in the boot and shoe industry for the years 1934 and 
1935, by size of establishment. 


Table 2.—Comparative Rates in Plants With Fewer Than 300 Employees and in 
Those With 300 or More 


























Plants with classified number of employees 

Class of rates 1904 1935 ; 

Under 300 | 300 or more | Under 300 /300 or more 

employees | employees | employees | employees 

EE a a 7 he, es ee 8. 47 9. 60 7.20 7.34 
ED cc nacwccoccgnscncsssvesibtrocecseqnecoccessgee 1.77 2. 57 1. 62 Roy 
EP DE cra ccnncccccnsnceccoccetenesssoccenasioccocccceses 46. 70 18. 87 45.75 15, 
CES OEE eS Saree ee 56. 94 31. 04 64.75 a. 8 
Se ES EF CE SR 57. 46 34. 56 63. 29 28. U4 
Average number of employees.......................--- 13, 195 68, 989 14, 113 68, 405 
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That the quit and discharge rates were lower in both years in estab- 


‘Jishments having an average of fewer than 300 employees on the pay 
‘yoll than in the larger plants is of particular significance. In contrast, 
‘the lay-off and total-separation rates in the plants with 300 or more 
‘employees were much lower in both years than in the smaller plants. 


The lay-off rates indicate that in the larger firms 34 of every 100 
employees were laid off sometime during the 2 years, whereas the 
smaller firms reported 92 of every 100 as lay-offs during the same 


| period. The large number of lay-offs in the smaller firms was fol- 


lowed by high accession rates. The smaller firms reported a total 
accession rate of 120.75 per 100 employees for the 2 years and the 


larger firms an accession rate of 62.60 during the same period. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages in Cotton Picking in 1936 


HE average wage rate for picking cotton was considerably higher 

in 1936 than in 1935, according to a press release dated November 
16, 1936, issued by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Keo. 
nomics. The 1936 average rate was 69 cents per 100 pounds of see) 
cotton, 11 cents more than in 1935, and the highest since 1929. The 
following table, containing figures taken from the press release men. 
tioned, shows average wage rates for picking 100 pounds of seed cotton, 
by States, in 1929 and in each year 1933 to 1936: 


Average Wage Rates for Picking 100 Pounds of Seed Cotton, 1929 and 1933 to 1936 

















State | 1920 | 1933 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936 State | 1929 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 

iiicbaciidiiimintads a See, oak NAKA, FE cS ee eae ae oo 

| | | | 
All States. _...__.|$1.06 {$0.53 |$0.60 |$0.58 | $0.69 || Tennessee.....___|$1. 34 |$0. 54 |$0.65 ($0. 60 

—_—_—= = | —=| ———'=——=}! Alabama. - -_-- | .92] .45 | 55 | .50 
Virginia_.........| 1.15 | .45| .65| .65| .70 || Mississippi. 11.08) .49| .55| .55 
North Carolina...| 1.01 | .48| .65| .65| .65 || Louisiana........| 1.01 | .48 | .55 | .55 
South Carolina...| .81 | .45 | .50| .50/ .55 || Texas..._-. -| 1.11} .55 | .60] .60 
Georgia...........; .90| .45| .50| .50| .55 || Oklahoma........| 1.22) .65| 75) .70 
Florida...........| 1.07 | .48| .55| .55| .60 || Arkansas.........| 1.06 | .52 | .60 | .55 
Illinois... ..___- -| 1.15 | .65| .75| .75| .90 || New Mexico....../ 1.25 | .55| .65| .65 
Missouri.....-----] 1.12 | .67| .80| .75| .95 || Arizona....-- _.| 1.50] .67] .90| .90 
Kansas...........|1.30| .65| .75| .70| .75 || California..._....| 1.45 | .65| .90| .90 
Kentucky. ---___- 118 | .60| .80| .75| .95 |} 





Minimum Wage Rates for Home Work in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in Argentina! 


MINIMUM-WAGE scale for home work in the men’s clothing 
industry in the Federal capital of Argentina, to replace that es- 
tablished in 1928, was fixed by resolution of June 5, 1936, to becom 
effective 15 days after date of publication (June 27, 1936) in the 
Boletin Oficial. The commission which fixed the rates, consisting 
of eight members in addition to the president and secretary, was 
appointed by a resolution of January 4, 1935. 
The scale adopted includes minimum wages for 463 specified items. 
For men’s clothing the highest rate established is 11 pesos,? for making 
a woolen raincoat, with woolen lining, sleeves included, with three 





1 Argentine Repiiblica Departamento Nacional del Trabajo: Boletin Informativo (Buenos Aires), July: 
August 1936, pp. 4639-4651. For legal basis of Minimum Wage Commission see U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bul. No. 510, Labor Legislation of Argentina (March 1930), pp. 30-36. 

2 Paper peso at par=42.45 cents; average exchange rate, June 1936=33.42 cents. 
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outside and two inside pockets, seams reinforced with two backseams, 
puckram placed between the layers of wool, collar and lapels pierced by 


hand and sewed with silk, double breasted ; the lowest rate is 0.12 peso, 


‘for making short underdrawers without reinforcement. Proportion- 


ately lower rates were set for boys’ clothing. 
The piece-work wages fixed by this resolution are to remain in effect 


for 1 year, but will be automatically continued beyond that limit 
‘and until a new scale is established. 





‘Earnings in the Chemical Industry in Germany, March 


1936' 


N OFFICIAL wage survey conducted in Germany in March 1936 
revealed that the average earnings in the chemical industry 


had not changed materially since December 1935, when a similar sur- 


vey was made. The March 1936 inquiry showed that male workers 
earned an average of 95 pfennigs per hour (as compared with 92 pfennigs 


‘in December 1933) and female workers an average of 51.5 pfennigs per 


hour (51.3 pfennigs in December 1933). Inasmuch as the average 
length of the working week remained unchanged, there was little 
change in average weekly earnings. 

Male workers (skilled and unskilled combined) earned an average 
of 41.58 marks per working week of 45.5 hours. This, however, was 
not the sum actually received by the workers, since an average of 12.4 
percent was withheld by employers for the workers’ payments of 
wage and poll taxes and their contributions to national social-insur- 
ance funds. 

Earnings of the several basic worker-groups varied somewhat 
according to the various branches of the industry; total weekly earn- 
ings for men were highest in the soap industry and lowest in the 
essential oil and aromatic chemical industries, while for women they 
were highest in tar dyes and intermediates and lowest in the pigment 
and paint industry. 

The average hourly and gross weekly earnings of the three basic 
worker-groups in the various branches of the German chemical 
industry are shown in the table following. 


' Data are from report of United States Consulate in Frankfort-on-Main, Sept. 9, 1936. 


113561—37——11 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in the German Chemical Industry, 











l larch 
1936 
[Average exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in March 1936= 40.44 cents] 
————— ——-_——— ———————— i 
Male workers | 
> ee oa | ST role 
Branch of industry Skilled Unskilled 
Ree eee mes a My 
| Hourly | Weekly | Hourly Weekly | Hourly; 
| earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 
| } 
: : rn — en Ce aN 
Pfennigs| Marks | Pfennigs| Marks | Pfennigs \fari, 
Sulphuric acid, alkalies, and related chemicals. - 98. 9 | 44, 28 88.8 | 39.17 ‘ahah 
Other industrial chemicals.................-.-.- | 1041) 49.16 | 90.3 | 40.98 | 40.3 
Tar dyes and intermediates._._._.__..._....____. 108. 2 49.21 | 94.0 40. 30 | 54.3 
a EE RE TE IE: 99.8 | 46.14 | 80.0} 36.09 | 52.1 
Essential oils and aromatic chemicals. ._________ 95.5 | 40.48 77.2} 33.21 48. 4 
ES TENE LS LLL | 96.2} 46.70| 79.4 37. 33 51.1 2 
Photographic chemicals_._.....__._._._..._.___- 105.4 | 47.91 82.5 37. 33 51.6 
Explosives, munitions, etc _...........-.------- | 94.4! 45.49 87.1| 41.13} 47.6 21. 98 
Mineral pigments and paints..._.....__.______- 98.8 | 45.86 80.4 | 37.80 48.3 20. 92 
LG. ed 01... lot... | 108.6) 4890/ 91.2 | 415i] 47.7] 14 
Soaps and related cleansing materials 107.3 53.14) 86.2) 41.58 48. 6 22 4] 


| 





Although wage rates and earnings as expressed in German cur- 
rency have not changed markedly, “‘real’’? wages as represented 
by buying power have declined since 1933. This was due to the 
steadily rising cost-of-living index, from 118.0 (1913-14 =100) in 
July 1933, to 121.8 in July 1934, 124.3 in July 1935, and 125.3 in 
July 1936. Living costs have really increased even more than these 
figures indicate. A further concealed price increase not reflected in 
the official index figures was produced by the deterioration in the 
quality of most merchandise, caused by the admixture of inferior 
substitute materials as a result both of economic necessity and 
official decrees restricting the content of more valuable substances, 
and the fact that the retail prices of these goods have not been reduced 





Wages of Agricultural Workers in Great Britain 
England and Wales 


INIMUM wage rates of agricultural workers in England and 
Wales are fixed by wages boards, created by law, which have 
jurisdiction over stated districts. By defining the length of the 
workday or workweek to which the wage fixed is applicable, the 
boards in effect limit working hours also. 

The following table gives the minimum wage rates of general farm 
hands in England and Wales in effect on August 15, 1936, as estab- 
lished by orders of the district agricultural wages boards. Unless 
otherwise noted, the rates given in the table apply to male workers 
21 years of age and over, and female workers 18 years of age and over 
engaged as general agricultural laborers, not in selected occupations 
such as shepherd, plowman, dairy worker, etc. 


Table 1 
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Table 1. Minimum Wage Rates and Normal Working Hours of Adult Agricul- 
tural oo ean _—, and nat Aug. 15, 1936, md Sex and District! 



























































Males te Females 
Weekly heen \ Weekly beaks 
s to which min- | _  |to which min- 
District Mini- imum rate | Mini- imum rate 
ome applies eens applies 
rate per __| rate iabadcleti 
| week | sum-| Win-| 2° UF | sum-| Win- 
mer | ter | mer ter 
England | Pt | ‘ 
gedfordshire and menneeniete pecewscdwvedilensbold | 31 6) 50 48; 0 6%) 50 48 
Berkshire......----------..--- a Se ee ey Oe 7 31 0 50 | 50 075 = — 
~~ ESPRESSO IG. 062) 115) + | 82 0 51 4s 0 6%) 51 48 
Cambridge and Isle of Ely SE ERS AN RS Ee 31 6 50 48 0 6 | 38 38 
(iit nstcrenehosienhannastneeedousnoepenene 32 6 54 54 0 46 
‘ornwall and Isles of Scilly _- LE EE A 32 0 51 51 645° tad jonwnnce 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Furness district of {% 33 6 } 54 48 0 5! 
c j ee ie 
i hépinenentbaeneinediienpaiabeenanengdtinans 1.732 0 
Derbyshire ita ie i ee ee ee ee ee ee | 0 : 8 8 54 } 9 54 0 5 -~<=«-e-*8 |o-+---= 
IEE conte eG th aine Gs oda se eue ae hsgeanstinn obama ae 32 6 52 50 : 056 = =<] -0=- > 
Os FS a ee ae ee ee | pan 31 0 51 48 (10 24 v ~ 844) 572 
Ph tonccsnenae ais f ee 31 0 50 50 32 6 Po o@ | 8 
its nsperenbnerh<cenges-indgeliddooxs <q $1 6] 50 | 48) 0 6%4)--..-.. [oosoee> 
Gloncestarsire papgenerecenennave=nagone oem * : = =) 7 5 |--. oouperoeees 
jampshire and Isle of Wight...-...-.......---.-..--..-| eS ee pee 
iedordanire. .. mL gh 8 ee Sd, A 5 BIB * pea i. 54 48 | 0 4%| 46%) 46% 
Hertfordshire... .- ~slenduinrter sanabhaii os | 320) 48 | 48 "24 0 |) 48 | 48 
LER ens ibinnodatetedinenncnescsscdaranskee | 33 0} 82 48; 06 | *8 | 38 
La (except Furness district) 
le diedt ss <oudedecousave Ane oe 60 60 || 
—— Sas ! a 60 60 |> O 6 > 
are A al aR Ria “| 33 61 50 50 | | 
Leicestershire... ... nan ---| 34 0] 54] Sig gp | c 
Rutlandshire.__..._.._- 32 6 5 | sls | 
Lincolnshire: | 
Holland... BR ieee i a | #8 | 0 6 po FE 
Kesteven and Lindsey... ES SE nacerenn-ol v 51 © home 54. debi )------- 
vo 9 F ‘ it 
Middlesex. ...---..-.-------------------------- | 734 olf | pat! 324 0 If 50 | 48 
Monmouthshire. _ _- asdtece 1 we 54 | 50 0 6 |-...-..|....... 
EES TS Se ET LT II: | 31 6 5O | 48) 0 5 | 50 48 
Northampton and Soke of henrunneett ny ryt & a6) @ l.....-.7 8 64) 50 | ioe 
IS EE EE TT es F 52% 48 0 5 §2! 2) 48 
. SS Ss Sea a i: 5244 50) 0 5 |---..--|------ 
Oxfordshire. ___- a . 31 6 50 | 48; 0 5% 50 | 48 
si i(“‘(s ER GT ae ee ey ee ee | 320 54 54) 0 5 |--.---. 
i nn nenenede daninn / a. as §2 | 50; OM6 oar - 
Staffordshire_.__- Ps -_| 32 6 54 | 54) 0 5 54 54 
2a SS eT Oe ee eee 31 6) 50 48 0 5 |---gz--|--- zz 
aT. ' | BEE tered | 32 3) 50 | 50 0 544 50 | 50 
ds ee > a a i 32 5 52 45 0 5 | 52 | 4s 
A Saga eR, GE A | 31 0 50 | 48; O 5 52 | 48 
J 4. oa ; se 31 0 50 | 50 | O 5 aol 
EEG ST RE gh ea SS eee 31 0 52 | 45 } 0 5 | 38 8 
Yorkshire: 
ETT Ty oe «eee ees 33 6 52}4| 48; 06 | 44 44 
NG RE SR a aaa Hee - F 52% 50 06); “4; 4 
ncancasectntaebbnadhsdmeattbbccdus sabia 34 0 52% 48 | 0 6 44 44 
Wales | 
Anglesey and Caernarvon..-__................---.------ 31 0 50 50} 0 6 |...-. -|----; 
Te ccumapeona 31 6 54 54) O 6 - : 4 
RET SL ES EP RE 30 6| 50 48) 0 5 | 2834) 384 
Glamorgan ............. 2 Se eee Se 52 48 0 6 386 Slo 
Merioneth and Montgomery...............-.....-.-----| 28 6] 652 mn) @. 6. 1..-<0 | = 
Pembroke and Cardigan................................| 31 0 54 52 0 5 78 | 8 
EELS LS IE PTS LITE 31 0 54 50 | 0 5 48 | 48 





' From report of Roy W. Baker, consul, Bristol, dated Aug. 10, 1936. 
? At 19 years. 
Per day. 
‘ Workers engaged for milking receive, in addition, no less than 6d. on each occasion they visit their place 
of fmpeymnent for the purpose of milking. 
t 20 years. 
$ rab 
’ Winter. 
* Per hour. 
* Payment given for a minimum of 54 hours. 
Per week; at 21 years. 
Per week: at 19 years. 
" Summer, per week. 
'’ Winter, per week. 
‘ At 21 years. 
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Where payment in kind, in the form of free housing, allowance 0, Mabie 2: 
rent, or foodstuffs, is made by the employer, the cash value of sy¢j 
perquisites may be assessed by the wages board and deducted froy, 
the minimum rates. Overtime rates are also determined locally ay; 
vary between districts and occupations. The boards define overtinge 
and indirectly provide either holidays or increased pay on Sundays a 
one-half day during the week and in some cases other holidays, by 
declaring that work on those days constitutes overtime. Mor 
liberal holiday provisions have been secured for organized agriculturg| 










workers through collective agreements.' prdeen 
rgus (Ss 

gyle: 
Cawa 
Scotland ae 

yr: 

° ° " Nort! 
AGRICULTURAL workers in Scotland, unlike those of England an Sout 
Dumbart 


Wales, make individual working agreements with the employing Gera 


farmers in practically all districts. While the average cash wage 
agreed upon varies considerably as between different occupations 
and districts, the value of the perquisites granted in addition to 
actual wages is standardized and uniformly applied throughout 
Scotland, although the amount of the allowance, based on these 
values, varies between districts and occupations. This amount, as 
well as that of money payment, is determined by individual bargain- Jena 
ing. The value of board and lodging, when furnished, is, however, Je-== 
fixed at 14s. per week (about $3.50). The cash equivalent of these 
allowances is estimated by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland 
thus: Ca 








| a eee ey ae ea oe) a . 15s. 4d. per hundredweight. 

DMA. Sabb é itd db nkwbedige hs wea t ls. per gallon. 

RS ES LG Le eee . £3, 10s. per ton. 

EE ee ee eee £6 per annum. 

RES re eeRe ee _.. 35s. per ton. 

Board and lodging for single men____ 14s. per week. 

Barrack accommodation, with attend- 
Gs 8. 4 dbecanilhe acd dileshen-o-- £9 per annum. 

Barrack accommodation, without at- 
Eoin Hanah ahidobame ane £6 per annum. 

Keep of cows and followers- ---_----- £10 per cow per annum. 

The Department of Agriculture has compiled a statement o/ ~ 
average weekly earnings, in cash and perquisites, prevailing on B 
May 31, 1936, from which the data in table 2 are taken.” - 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1935 (p. 345). 

? Scotland. Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Wages in Scotland, Whitsunday, 1936. Supple Ji). 
ment to the monthly agricultural report of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland for July 1, 1% 
Edinburgh, July 8, 1936. Peeb 
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able 2. -Weekly Earnings of Specified Agricultural Workers in Selected Districts 
in Scotland, as of May 31, 1936 
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County or district 
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Ayr 
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Kirkcudbright 


Lanark: 
Northwest 
Southeast 
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9 Midlothian 
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Selkirk 
Sutherland 
Zetland 


Plowmen (married), 
amount per week 


Plowmen (single), 
amount per week 


| 
| Cattlemen (married), 
amount per week 
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Shepherds (married), 
amount per week 


Farm hands (married), 
amount per week 


Dairy workers, amount 
per week 








Esti- 

mated 
value 

of per- 
quisites 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
earn- 
ings 


Aver- 
age 
cash 
wages 


Esti- 
mated 
value 
of per- 
quisites 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
earn- 
ings 


Aver- 
age 
cash 
wages 


Esti- 
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value 
of per- 
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1 Rata for single men. 


2? Rate for man and wife. 
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Woman workers employed by the day received, as an average 
3s. to 4s., although rates as low as 2s. 6d. and as high as 5: wens 
reported. Weekly wages paid wholly in cash ranged from 18s. to 235. 
and for long-term engagements where board and lodging or allowang 
in lieu thereof were provided the actual earnings ranged from 20s. |4 
to 29s. 5d. Hourly rates for women were generally from 4d. to 64. 
although in casual day labor women were paid as high as 9d. in om 
county. 

Girls were paid 3s. or 3s. 6d. per day, and, on a weekly basis, fron 
10s. to 15s. with no allowances in some districts, but in others, where it DY 
board and lodging were provided, total remuneration varied fron jjeett® 
20s. 2d. to 27s. 10d. Boys hired by the day received the same rate for P! 


ousil 
Wo 
omm 


Any g 





as girls; those hired by the week on long-term engagements an( fe: 
receiving both cash and payment in kind, earned between 20s. and Heiter 
26s. as a rule, although rates as low as 17s. 7d. and as high as 27s. iq, js 8° 
were paid in some instances. Where cash payment only was th» §ome 
method, rates ranged between 10s. and 25s., with 13s. 6d. to 18s. the york 
most usual scale. This 
The customary rate for casual male labor was from 6d. to 1s. when than 
paid by the hour, and from 4s. to 6s. when paid by the day. The 
day rate, however, was as low as 3s. in some cases, while skilled unl 
workers received as high as 7s., 7s. 6d., and 8s. in certain districts, MR) ® 
Casual workers engaged by the week received wages ranging from jmeettl 
24s. to 36s. com 
Working Conditions of Scottish Farm Workers Way 

A committee appointed by the Secretary of State for Scotland early aa 
in 1936 to study employment conditions among Scottish farm workers * 
has recently presented its report.’ Insufficient and substandari @),. 
housing, unregulated working time, and complete lack of bargaining Hy, ,, 
power resulting not only from lack of organization but from hinng ®..., 
methods, were cited by the committee as characteristic of agricultural r 
employment in Scotland. eng 
Housing.—Almost without exception, regularly employed farm § , < 
workers live in houses provided by the employer. Evidence pre- @,;., 


sented to the investigating committee supported the contention of the HM, ; 
employing farmers that any other system was impractical if no! ‘ 
impossible. Married workers as a rule occupy the farm cottages, @ 
while single workers live in dormitories and either provide their 0W) HR gc 
board or take their meals in the employer’s house. in § 

Aside from the fact that, as the committee pointed out, ‘‘under the JB" 





* . . . bd ’ wa 
tied-house system it is not possible for the farm worker to achieve 0) 
real independence”, the number of available houses is inadequate and HH, 
although ‘‘many may be good, the majority are only in fair condition, 

Scotland. Report of the Committee on Farm Workers in Scotland, 1936. Edinburgh, 1936. ((™ me 


5217.) 
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chile a considerable number are definitely bad.’’ The committee 
xpressed the belief that because good housing is necessary to the 
yomotion of satisfactory employment relations, where housing is a 
yctor in employment, ‘‘some standard should be laid down and en- 
ced for providing the farm worker with an improvement in his 
ousing.”” 

Working hours and holidays.—In its study of working hours, the 
ommittee found the evidence so conflicting that it did not attempt 
wny general statement. The report quoted a statement supplied to 
t by the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union which outlined conditions in 
ertain areas and occupations. Hours per day vary from 9 to 10 
for plowmen, general farm hands, and women. In the case of plow- 
men, however, additional time is required to care for the horses 
,{ter the day’s work is over. The length of this extra time varies, 
some farmers insist on more grooming than others. Cattlemen in 
ome areas work a 10-hour or an 11-hour day, and it was found that 
vork for dairy cattlemen might extend from 4:30 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


This work requires a 7-day week, and the working day “is never less 


than 10 hours and may be as much as 12% hours.”’ 

Overtime work is required during busy seasons, but practices are not 
uniform, either with regard to time worked or to overtime pay. 
Vacation periods are infrequent. In some sections of the country 
cattlemen may be given a vacation with pay of a week or 10 days as 
compensation for Sunday work, but plowmen have nothing in the 
way of a continuous holiday except in some areas where they may be 
riven a few free days after the crops are in. Even in the recognition 
of annual holidays, the agricultural industry makes no provisions such 
as are common in other industries, and in general only New Year’s 
Day and hiring-fair day are observed. The committee concluded 
that “a shortening of the working day, which in certain districts is 
excessively long, is on social grounds long overdue.” 

Employment methods.—To some extent the medieval custom of 
engaging workers at “hiring fairs” persists in the agricultural regions 
of Scotland. This method has definite advantages from the farmers’ 
viewpoint, but, the report pointed out, “the corresponding advantages 
to the worker are not so evident.’”’ As analyzed by the committee: 

The hiring market does not provide any form of collective bargaining, and the 
worker’s individual power of bargaining there is weakened by his anxiety to 
secure employment. In this connection evidence was given to us to show that 
in some exceptional instances employers are known deliberately to delay their 
hirings until the last minute in order to force workers to accept abnormally low 
wages. Apart from this aspect of the matter, the hiring fairs seem to us to offer 


insatisfactory conditions for discussion and adjustment of contracts binding for 
6 months or a year. 


Engagement at hiring fairs is confined largely to single men; married 
men are usually engaged before the hiring fairs open. Personal 
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contacts and newspaper advertisements are the usual avenres 
obtaining work, the employment service being little used for s: 
either workers or jobs in agriculture. Married men as a rile 
hired for a 12-month period and single men for 6 months. Ty, 
report stated that for single men a term of 18 months 1s exception) 
Turn-over is extensive among married men as well, often because 9 
unacceptable housing conditions. 

Wage regulations.—The contrast between the individual bargaining 
status of farm workers in Scotland and the statutory regulation of 
wages in England and Wales was emphasized by the committee. 
The membership of the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union was reporte) 
as covering only about 15 percent of the married men and a much 
smaller proportion of the single workers, a condition which militated 
against wage negotiations and collective agreements. In the absence 
of bargaining power which such a situation connoted, the committer 
urgently recommended the application to Scotland of the agricul tur] 
wage regulation system in operation in England and Wales. 
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Operations of United States Employment Service, 
November 1936 


RIVATE placements made by offices of the United States Em- 
I osha Service during November 1936 were more than double 
the volume in any previous November since organization of the 
Employment Service, July 1, 1933. The public employment offices 
made 158,953 placements in private industry in the month, a gain of 
\32.8 percent over the number reported in November 1935. 

Employment offices made 330,784 placements of all types during 
November. This total includes 147,857 placements in public pre- 
vailing-wage employment and 23,974 assignments on relief-work 
projects, in addition to the 158,953 placements with private employers. 

During the month 339,518 new applicants registered with employ- 
nent offices throughout the country. 

Improvement in private-placement results this year reflects the 
intensive program carried on by the public employment offices to 
ind work opportunities with private employers. As part of this 
program, the employment office personnel made 127,031 employer 
visits in November, the highest volume, with one exception, since the 
beginning of the present Employment Service. The private place- 
ments were 132.8 percent over those reported in November 1935 and 
\05.2 percent above those reported in November 1934. ‘The gain in 
November was the ninth consecutive monthly increase over the 
results for the same period 1 year earlier. 

November is normally a month of seasonally declining activities in 
the private-placement field. This year, November private place- 
ments were 8.4 percent fewer than in October, a much smaller decline 
than the 41.7 percent loss from October to November in 1935 and the 
23.9 percent drop reported for November 1934. The large decline 
in private placements reported in November 1935 was in part a 
reflection of the heavy load of emergency work-relief registration and 
assignment work being conducted by the public employment offices. 

The 147,857 placements in public and governmental employment 
nade by employment offices in November also represented a less than 
usual seasonal decline. The 23.6 percent decrease from October this 
year compares with a 32.4 percent drop in November 1935 and a 
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26.8 percent decline in November 1934. Placements in public aqj 
governmental employment include all nonrelief placements on oy 
financed from public funds, including work of State and local goyery, 
mental units as well as of the Federal Government. 

Placements of workers on relief projects on a security-wage bagi 
in November, 23,974, were at the lowest level since June 1935. 

The total volume of 330,784 placements made during Novyembe; 
included 267,375 placements of men and 63,409 placements of women, 

A slight decline occurred in the volume of new applicants see king 
work through the employment offices for the first time. New regis. 
trations totaled 339,518, or 4.9 percent less than in October, and thy 
lowest monthly volume since May. The new applicants included 
239,909 men and 99,609 women. 

No material change occurred in the active file of persons seeking 
work through the Employment Service. At the end of the mont) 
6,832,222 active applications were on file with the public employment 
offices, a decline of 0.8 percent from the previous month. Applic. 
tions of men numbered 5,408,086, and those of women, 1,424,136. 

The principal activities of the Employment Service serving veterans 
during November followed approximately the same trend as the 
general totals. The following summarizes the activities for veterans 


Percent of 

decrease from 
Number October 
New applications__________- bles Se ee 7.9 
Total placements_-_........____-- .. 21, 472 19.8 
BR ae Aa EO Aged A lan hin 7, 720 10. 5 
Penn. -2L JOE bn Se Jaf 12, 423 23. 0 
Relief_______- bist Jeadiius oy 1, 329 33. 8 
ER” LE Se A ee 365, 544 3. 3 


Table 1 gives the totals for November and shows the portion o’ 
activities reported by each of the operating branches of the Employ- 
ment Service—the affiliated State employment services and _ the 
National Reemployment Service. 


Table 1. Diinanis mmuith of United States Scam cae atabsvenlt November 1936 




















United States, r 
total combined | State employment services | eeuter Seepeyn om 
services | 
Activity Per- Per- | Percent | Per- | Percent 
cent of cent of of cent of | f 
Number | change| Number | change| United | Number | change | United 
from from | States | from | States 
October October! total \October| total 
New applications._....__- 339, 518 —4.9 202, 238 —8.9 59. 6 137,280 | +1.5 40.4 
Total placements... -_- swiet 330, 784 | —17.1 186, 204 | —16.2 56. 3 144, 580 | —17.3 43 
a 158, 953 —8.4 101,837 | —13.0 64.1 57, 116 +2. 3 30. 9 
SDE ood cock ane ke sd 147,857 | —23.6 70, 734 | —21.1 47.8 77,123 | —25.2 52. 2 
MN « sdb db 40 ceums bn 23,974 | —24.9 13, 633 | —12.8 56. 9 10,341 | —36.9 40.) 
Active file............_..- 6, 832, 222 —.8 | 3, 517, 533 —2.2 51.5 | 3,314, 689 +. 6 1S 
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2,—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 


© and National Reemployment Service, November 1936 


wi irk 
Ver. 











ae ae 
Placements cage sag Active file 





basis Private Public 





| Percent 
| of 

Total | change Nov. 30 
| from 


| 
mi . | Percent | Percent 
Der | of Num- | 








0 
; change change 
Men, e ber 


eons — — 
s October October 
Pking 


regis. 


the \Jabama...------- | 3,276 864 | +19. 2, 359 . 4, 088 22. ¢ 99, 957 

uded Arizona 3, 035 1, 973 on“; 977 . 2, 754 . 29, 795 
4rkansas........-- 2, 294 597 4 1, 131 : 2, 920 ; 81, 788 
(California 31, 774 | 15,076 37. 16, 639 4 28, 204 . 232, 017 

Colorado 1, 509 2, 596 4 4, 501 2.7 | 80, 136 











United States 330, 784 | 158, 953 —8.4 |147, 857 , 339, 518 —4.9 |6, 832, 222 








king Connecticut... 3, 796 2, 365 4. 1, 421 . 3, 872 

onth Delaware , o4e 714 32. 598 oO. é 817 

Florida 5, 29: 2, 788 24. 2, 433 ; 7 6, 350 

nent Georgia. ....-- o, « 2, 975 > 2, 597 » 5, 488 

: 558 52. é 994 L 1, 949 
icy. 


ee 25 15, 204 2 7, 121 ‘ 5 | 21, 686 

Indiana 7 5, 469 ‘ 1, 951 

3 | 3,337 .2| 4,271 

Tans Co , 9 1, 313 b 3, 590 

Kentucky..-..-.--. q 1, 425 3. 2, 423 
the 


58, 756 
10, 834 
69, 346 

142, 676 
23, 503 


403, 889 
192, 520 
77, 419 
79, 493 
170, 609 


1 
APO WOH OSD 
90 68 © 00 onrK no Oo 


Louisiana 1,979 ‘ 1, 503 
‘ans: 171 .6| 1,292 
Maryland 823 ' 1, 882 
Massachusetts. . .. 1, 145 21. ¢ 1, 921 
Michigan - . . 6, 760 . 2, 982 


Minnesota........| 7,802 | 4,179 ; ; 142, 851 
Mississippi... ---- 351 ‘ ; ; 109, 780 
Missouri 7,455 | 2,259 3. ; 3. 280, 186 
Montana 1, 958 323 32. : 40, 247 
Nebraska 1, 215 : 2,8 ‘ : 69, 458 


113, 140 
30, 538 
70, 599 

343, 742 

183, 769 


aoran © 


Nevada 7 ; 9. ’ 5, 428 
New Hampshire. | - 1, 460 : 35. : . 29, 336 
New Jersey -...--- \ 3: 3. ; 243, 978 
New Mexico 5. , ol , : 50, 147 
New York 28, 000 é . . 4 494, 778 


We CHO ISHAS W 


-~ 
—_ 


North Carolina_..| 6,802 : ’ : 111, 082 
North Dakota 3, 597 ; 3 ‘ , 72, 803 
20, 292 : 38. . 381, 629 
5, 364 7 ' 160, 649 
3, 794 ’ 32. : 73, 908 
Pennsylvania 19, 631 8! ; , ; 948, 780 
Rhode Island__.-..} 1,391 : ‘ ; a 36, 509 
South Carolina....} 3,389 . 4 . 3 95, 470 
South Dakota 1, 860 : ; ; 74, 684 
Tennessee 3, 344 . ‘ 194, 671 
27, 789 : : . 219, 547 
2, 095 ' 24 25, 205 
979 . 11, 866 

5, 866 


, ; : 78, 200 
4, 064 —25. 1 85, 902 


mR WOW RW SCHIWDS TD 


West Virginia 3, 492 +18. 2 122, 041 
Wisconsin 9, 204 —14.8 7 132, 393 
Wyoming 2, 223 —37.9 9, 140 


37, 028 


- ~1 bd 


























~ LL+ 


2, 567 —8.4 —23. 5 


—_ 






























































' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, Novemb->r; 193mm Table 
New applica- , 
Placements tions Active file 
Private Public 
State Percent Percent 
of of 
Total . P -” Ba e or a a Total change Nov. 30 | Change 
Num- vum- rom Tom 
change change Oct 
ber feun ber from October ta 
October October 
All Stages......... 186, 204 |101, 837 |? —13.0 | 70,734 |? —21.1 |13, 633 |202, 238 | ? —8.9 |3, 517, 533 29 —_ 
Alabama..._...__- 1,158 | 302] +96.1 820 | —51.1 36 | 1,203|+34.5| 36,536) ;, All S 
Arizona....-......| 1,669 | 1,345 | +21.4 265 | +9.5 59 | 1,814 | +47.2 13,806 | 4» dab 
California_........| 23,236 | 11,030 | —39.8 | 12,206 | —6.6 |.....-- 23,670 | —10.9 | 188,720 4); arin 
Colorado......-.-.. 1, 735 678 | —33.9 | 1,027 | —19.6 30 | 2,424 | —13.6 46, 333 49 arks 
Connecticut.......| 2,739} 1,911] +.8 820 | —27.8 8] 3,171) +86] 45,730 43) cali 
Delaware... ._-... 1, 343 714 | —32.8 598 | +15. 4 31 817 | —18.9 10,834 | 43: Colo 
Florida............| 5,292 2,788 24.1) 2,433 | —12.2 71 | 6,350 | +20.1 69, 346 iy Cas 
Idaho.........-...| 1,092 416 | (3) 656 | (3) 20] 1,324) (3) 14, 445 | Geo 
Illinois.........-.-} 20,690 | 13,668 | —4.6 | 4,731 | —6.1 | 2,201 | 16,285 | —3.3 | 207,231) +3) idal 
Indiana......-.... 7,434 | 5,469 | —14.5| 1,951 | —36.3 14 | 11,849 | +14.4 | 192, 520 illir 
| Sea --| 7,703 | 3,387] —11.2] 4,271 | —23.1| 95] 5,456) —324| 77,419) -; Ka 
Kansas (not affili- Ke 
Tees 1, 469 792 | —16.4 676 | +7.1 1] 1,135] 417.0} 23,130) -; Ma 
Louisiana........-| 3,484 1,979 | +18.9] 1,503 | —19.8 2} 8,496 | +65.0 113, 140 La Ma 
Massachusetts....| 1,960 1,070 | —19.2 867 +6. 6 23 | 5,838 | —27.8 153, 393 | Me 
Minnesota....----| 4,163 | 2,487 | —25.3 1, 5382 | —13.0 144 | 3,285 —2.6 76, 654 | Mi 
Missouri.........-| 3,622 1, 733 | —10.8 1,656 | —13.4 233 5, 764 —3.0 04, 244 | 18 Mi 
Nebraska. - ------- 2, 095 669 +4. 5 1,420 | —42.3 6| 4,138 | —16.1 44, 566 +7. M 
Nevada.......---- 269 7 —30.8 197 | —46.0 |....... 299 | —44.4 3, 736 | -Lé M 
New Hampshire - - 523 173 | —9.9 272 | —21.6 78 669 | —26.5 16,213) -.5 M 
New Jersey. ..-..-- 6,668 | 4,040 | —19.9 1,343 | —33.5 | 1,285 | 10,746 | —20.2 | 243,978 —3 Ni 
New Mexico. .._.- 1, 591 623 +8.0 956 | +18.0 12 1, 184 8.6 25, 781 —2 N, 
New York.....--- 21,801 | 15,009 | —129| 5,896 | —24.2/ 806 | 18,856 | —10.8 | 242,534 64 N 
North Carolina-..| 6,802 | 3,611 | —22.5| 3,141) —16.7| 50] 6,124| —12.4| 111,082 N 
North Dakota----. 536 310 | +11.9 225 |+262.9 1 779 —5.7 9, 568 | N 
MR odabthanten<g 13,062 | 7,705 | —14.4 2,559 | —31.1 | 2,798 | 15, 383 +.0 | 256, 104 \ 
Oklahoma..-...-.-- 2,849 | 2,204 | +97.0 589 | —51.1 56 1,277 | —23.8 27, 236 - 0 
(a ee 2, 497 700 | —1.5! 1,778 | —18.5 19 | 2,376] —7.0] 51,517 c 
Pennsylvanis-_-_-- 11,230 | 3,278 | —10.3 | 4,253 | —26.5 | 3,699 | 14,079 | —26.6 | 548,510 | - ‘i 
Rhode Island_....} 1,255 321 | —33.5 933 | +79.8 1 1, 249 —6.9 32, 490 - ] 
South Dakota_.__- 1,711 354 —9.0 1,329 | —44.7 28 | 4,545 —.2 68, 021 ] 
Tennessee... ...-.-. 2, 273 799 —8.6| 1,473 | —16.5 1 2,479 | +14.1 74, 856 | 2 ¢ 
és See 6,646 | 3,472 | +54.3 | 2,348 | —41.3 826 | 2,987 +7. 6 84, 093 - ( 
Vermont...-....-.-- 979 388 | —3.5 501 | —45.2 |.....-.. 756 | —15.3 11, 866 | 
Virginia.........-. 1,074 788 | —23.9 284 | —44.1 2 622 | —26.8 12, 239 3 
West Virginia.....| 940 737 | +57.1] , 203 | —45.7 |....... 920 | —10.2 | 25,539 
Wisconsin.........| 9,204 | 4,427 | ~148)} 4,157 | —19.0 620 | 10,217 | —12.2 132, 393 
Wyoming.-.-..... 843 225 | —35.5 398 | —39.5 220 583 | —33. 1 4, 702 ‘ 
Dist. of Columbia.} 2,567 | 2,123 —8.4 377 | —23.5 67 | 2,999; —89 37, 028 f 











1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 

2 Computed from comparable reports only. 

3 Not comparable, due to transfer of Pocatello office from National Reemployment Service to State Em- 
ployment Service on Nov. 1, 1936. 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, November 
1936 








. New applica- 
Placements tions Active file 





Private Public 


State | Percent 
Percent Percent f 
of of 





0 

Total om Nov. 30 

change change —_ 
from from | October 

October October 





All States...-.<s.. 2+2.3 ?—25.2 137, 280 3, 314, 689 











Alabama —1.6 —29.9 2, 795 63, 421 
pC eee —28.1 —34.9 940 15, 989 
Arkansas... --.-- —34.3 +21.9 566 | 2,920 , 81, 788 
California — 29.3 —19.3 4, 624 43, 297 
Colorado —62.0 —20.8 2, 077 33, 803 


—20.2 +29. 5 701 13, 026 

+1.0 —11.5 5, 488 
ee (3) 338 (3) 625 
PU “SS nal 7 —1.8 —18.0 { 5, 401 
oO a eee —16.0 —21.5 3, 584 





+r | 
Qa owowc o 





+1} 
PN SPP, 


+S+! 
as 


Kentucky-....----.- —13.1 —20. 2 8, 479 
Maine i —6.6 —13.6 1, 206 
Maryland... ...-.- +2.2 —12.9 2, 781 
Massachusetts - - -- : —42.3 —6,1 4, 550 
Michigan —5.5 —35.3 10, 996 


Minnesota +4. 6 —56. 6 3, 102 
Mississippi-.-.-- - - +50. 0 5, 816 
+-28. 6 8, 416 
Montana......-- —32.6 1, 437 
Nebraska +7.1 2,479 24, 892 


186 1, 692 
588 , 13, 123 
1, 062 24, 366 
4, 344 252, 244 
4, 474 63, 235 


3, 445 125, 525 
3, 862 4 133, 413 
1, 306 ; 22, 391 
Pennsylvania +20. 5 5, 109 : 400, 270 
Rhode Island +30. 6 111 4,019 


South Carolina... +14.3 ' 3, 232 95, 470 
South Dakota —33.3 ‘ 1, 106 6, 663 
+22.9 ' 1,512 119, 815 
12, 568 | +94.0 5 13, 366 135, 454 

815 | —22.8 | 1,256 ’ 1, 995 25, 205 


1,485 | —18.6 | 3,194 , 3, 683 . 65, 961 
782 | —25.1 | 3,089 : 5, 758 ‘ 85, 902 
894; —19) 1,656 , 3, 178 96, 502 
276 | —39.7 893 . 546 4, 438 


+ 
re 
oa 





| 
S38 
Carn 





OH ODe “10 Dw ow “Ibo 


—41.9 
New Hampshire - . +100. 6 
New Mexico +18. 1 
New 2eees..--.- —22.5 
North Dakota- - .. +4.5 


+3.4 
—14.8 
—47.8 


i+ 
i 


| 
SSRSS 


| 14! | 
eaSeok 
anwn~I ce orur- 


ss + 
Pe 


i Sit! 


+5 
 » od 
WOH m WAMU GWosI 


























| 
> 











! Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 

? Computed from comparable reports only. 

1 Not comparable, due to transfer of Pocatello office from National Reemployment Service to State 
Employment Service on Nov. 1, 1936. 
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Table 5.—-Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Se: vic, Ag 
and National Reemployment Service, November 1936 ‘ 
































~ : : 
: | New applica- | 
Placements tiene Active file T 
| oe ae we pe | “ae ; ‘> eee Bi 
Private Public 
. peo 
State | eee + noe: | Percent} Percent 
iD of » 
Total E — be we Total | change | Nov. 30 1 : 
Num- | , Num- from hy 
ber | r+ ber “eee October ' 
October October| int 
|] |} —_| —_| —— | —_| |__| har 
United States...__| 21,472 | 7,720 | —10.5 | 12,423 | —23.0 | 1,329 | 13,791 | —7.9 | 365, 544 3 ] 
| ———S | —_——— | ————— |- - 
Alabama... .._.. 254 50 | +56.3 202 | —39.5 | 2 171 | +31.5 | 4, 490 24 bu 
Bens es <i... 187 87 —5.4 91 —3. 2 | 3) 160 —4.8 | 1, 578 2 4 
Arkansas. ------- 138 18 | —61.7 96 —3.0 | 24 141 +6.0 | 3, 162 9% an 
California... ___- 2,959 | 1,049 | —35.4 | 1,902 | —10.9 | 8 | 1,989 | —14.6 17, 244 ’ , 
Colorado-_-.-_---- 363 61 | —56.1 301 +8. 3 l 209 +.5 | 3, 903 +18 jol 
Connecticut__--_- -- 224 113 | +20.2 lll | —27.5 | 148 | +24.4 | 3, 758 9 | 
Delaware - -..--..-- 64 32 | —41.8 | 30 | —11.8 | 2 21 | —16.0 | 484 { 
Florida...........| 245 | ‘127 | +144 116 | —27.5 | 2 288 | +35.2 | 2, 923 pl 
Georgia__--- 251 96 | —38.1 155 | +14.8 | 132 | —10.8 5, 727 19 ¢ 
Idaho. a 139 45 | —48.3 92 | —14.0 2 116 | +3.6 1, 223 196 5 el 
ES 1, 504 730 —4.3 599 | —17.4 175 761 —7.0 25, 556 f Op 
eS a 396 253 | —12.2 142 | —48.9 467 +.9 12, 073 , 
ST 732 283 | —6.0 430 | —20.7 19 245 | —26.9 4, 632 v1 
pO Se eee 421 108 —6.1 307 | —15.9 6 219 | —23.4 4, 448 
Kentucky--------- 372 105 | +2.9 267 —6.3 |......- 217 | +23.3 8, 146 
Louisiana... .....- 208 112 | +53.4 95 | —34.0 1 301 | —10.9| 6,410 U 
| ee ee 142 21 | +50.0 121 | —11.0 }....-..- 66 +3.1 | 2, 166 2 
Maryland.-----._- 222 68 | +33.3 147 | —28.6 7 1244} —2.4 | 4,917 Cs 
Massachusetts - . -- 230 49 | —18.3 177 —9.7 4 565 | —24.9 20, 800 9 
Michigan ---.---- 786 457 | —9.1 228 | —40.3 101 647 | +13.7 9, 620 | \ 
Minnesota - ----_.- 488 155 | —23.3 321 | —43.7 12 246 | —1.6 10, 027 SI 
Mississippi--_-_---- 135 | ae 114 | +20.0 2 132 +3.9 3, 718 
i. ee 562 107 | —20.7 446 | —19.8 i) 646 | —14.8 17, 252 | l 
Montana........-- 157 21 | —46.2 126 | —45.9 10 56 | —39.8 1, 884 | 
Nebraska - -_------ 281 83} +5.1 198 | —30.5 |_-..__- 306 —4.7 3, 763 8 Q 
ee 75 10 —9. 1 60 | +13.2 5 26 | —50.0 327 6. | V 
New Hampshire_ - 105 49 | +63.3 43 | —25.9 13 59 | —10.6 1,681 | 9. ] ’ 
New Jersey - .....- 280 158 | —21.4 79 | —37.3 43 417 | —10.1 14, 112 | 2 d 
New Mexico. _--_-_- 201 69 | +35.3 131 —9.7 l 70 | —18.6 2, 610 | 3 
New York. -_-__.--- 1, 274 468 | —20.7 707 | —29.9 99 399 | —25.1 27, 503 | 1. \ 
North Carolina _- 376 185 | +12.8 188 —6.0 3 206 | +47.1 3, 597 { 
North Dakota__-_- 162 46} +2.2 114 | —29.2 2 163 —6.3 2, 826 -7.9 
_ _ Seep 1, 226 656 | —11L.1 451 | —45.1 119 628 | —10.2 20, 895 | +2.7 | 
Oklahoma- .--..-_-.-- 479 215 |+168.8 252 | —22.5 12 222 | +21.3 8, 221 1.3 
RE 438 91 | +11.0 341 | —15.6 6 263 | —23.3 6, 463 | 6.7 
Pennsylvania. -_-__. 1, 325 251 +2.9 734 | —28.5 340 715 | —18.0 43, 751 | 20, f 
Rhode Island __--.- 118 22; +4.8 92 | +84.0 4 64 | —15.8 2, 483 | +.4 
South Carolina... _- 158 22 | —38.9 135 | —10.0 1 74 | +15.6 3, 242 | 5. fi 
South Dakota___-_. 118 24 | —48.9 93 | —50.0 1 206 —5.9 4, 146 | 10, 
Tennessee. -______.- 185 32 | +18.5 150 | —18.9 3 158 —7.1 7,429 | 8.4 
yA SEN ET 1, 501 542 | +83.7 797 | —21.2 162 520 | +38.3 9, 141 § 
LS 148 30 | —61.5 114 | —32.1 4 40 | —14.9 1,512 +1.3 
Vermont.___.__.-- 45 5 | —44.4 40 | —39.4 |..._-_- 17 | —22.7 483 +16. 9 
, ses 314 122 | —26.5 186 | —36.3 6 131 +3.1 2, 894 +2.3 
Washington.____-- 290 54 | —20.6 226 | —33.7 10 257 —.4 5, 339 — 14. ( 
West Virginia___-_- 207 70 | +20.7 135 | —25.4 2 119 | ~—10.5 5, 858 1. 
Wisconsin......._. 686 242 —9.4 384 —2.5 60 449 | —14.0 7, 857 5. ¢ 
.),. ——-aar 149 22 | +10.0 98 | —41.0 29 61 | —21.8 585 —3.9 
Dist. of Columbia. 152 86 | —27.1 59 | —32.2 7 154 | —24.5 2, 685 +5.8 
































1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Age Distribution of Relief and Nonrelief Placements, 
1935-36 


HE question of age in employment is always one of great interest. 

Is there a 40- or 50-year “deadline”? What chance have young 
people without work experience to get jobs? In what age range does 
the greatest rate of employment occur? All of these are questions in 
which both the individual job seeker and the general public are vitally 
interested. In a period of recovery from depression, such questions 
have even more than normal interest. 

In general, ordinary statistics of employment in the past have given 
but meager information concerning these questions. There has been 
an almost complete dearth of reliable statistics concerning the age of 
job seekers and of persons receiving employment. 

The experience of the nearly 2,000 offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in registering and placing workers gives a valuable 
clue to questions in this field. Based upon uniform reports from all 
operating offices, the operating statistics of the Employment Service pro- 
vide one of the largest current samples of age data which is available. 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936, offices of the 
United States Employment Service registered 6,263,188 new appli- 
cants, of whom 4,450,532 were men and 1,812,656 were women. 
Among the male applicants 1,468,411 were reported as having relief 
status and 721,148 women were reported with relief status. 

During the same period the public employment offices made 
5,779,499 placements. Of this total 4,919,455 placements were filled 
with men and 860,044 were filled with women. Of these positions, 
2,992,336 were filled by men with relief status and 399,482 by women 
with relief status. 

Tables showing the age distribution of these new applicants and 
placements were published in the December issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 1527). Brief comparisons based on those figures are 
presented herewith. Due to limitations of space it is possible to point 
out only the most general relationships: (1) The percent of all non- 
relief and of all relief applicants and persons placed in each age group 
in comparison with the percentage distribution of the gainfully em- 
ployed workers reported in the 1930 census; and (2) the placement 
rates of nonrelief persons in each age group. 


Age Grouping of Relief and Nonrelief Persons 


DirFERENT characteristic age groupings were evident for the non- 
relief and relief groups of applicants who used the Employment Service 
during the year ended June 30, 1936. In general, a heavier concentra- 
tion of applications in the younger age groups and of persons placed in 
the middle-age groups, for the nonrelief registrants, was found than was 
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true for the gainfully employed workers, in 1930. Relief men, on th 
other hand, showed a distribution much more closely approximatine th, 
relative size of the 1930 census age groups. Relief woman applicants 
were most heavily grouped in the upper middle-age brackets. Place. 
ments of relief women were relatively heaviest in the middle-age groups, 

Comparison with the age grouping of gainful workers in 1930 jp. 
dicates that among the nonrelief men the greatest relative volume of 
new applications was found in the group below the age of 30 years. 
In the three age groups below 30, the proportion of nonrelief men was 
materially greater than the proportion of gainfully employed men re- 
ported by the 1930 census. The heavier volume is most evident for 
the group 20—24 years of age where 23.1 percent of all nonrelief male 
applicants were found, compared to 12.6 percent of all male workers 
who were found in the same age group in the 1930 census. As indi- 
cated by the chart on page 174, above the age of 30 the proportion of 
nonrelief male applicants declined rapidly below the proportion of 
male workers in the same age groups in 1930. 

Employment offices made a higher relative volume of placements of 
men in age groups 20-44 than would be indicated on the basis of pro- 
portions of 1930 gainfully employed men. In the age group 19 years 
and under, only slightly more than half the proportion of total place- 
ments was found than was shown by the 1930 distribution of gainful 
workers. In age groups above 45 the proportions of placements of 
nonrelief men declined successively, although it was not until the group 
age above 60 was reached that the proportion fell below that of the 
youngest age group. 

The volume of activities of the Employment Service for relief nev 
applicants and relief placements was much more closely in line with 
the 1930 distribution of gainful workers than was true for the nonrelief 
persons. Even here, however, the greatest concentration of new ap- 
plications was found in the younger age groups while placements in 
the two lowest age groups were relatively low. 

The volume of applications received from nonrelief women was 
highest in the two lowest age groups, as was true also for nonrelief men. 
However, for nonrelief woman applicants over 25 years of age the rela- 
tive proportions were below those reported for gainfully employed 
woman workers in 1930. 

The proportion of placements of nonrelief women in age groups 
20-49 was above the relative proportions of gainfully employed 
women, as is indicated by the chart on page 175. In the youngest age 
group, that composed of girls 19 years and under, the proportion of 
placements was lower than the proportion employed in 1930, but much 
more nearly approximated the 1930 distribution than did the same 
group of nonrelief men. The proportion of placements of nonrelie! 
women in each age group above 50 years successively declined below 
the proportion of women of the same ages employed in 1930. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PLACEMENT RATES OF NON-RELIEF REGISTRANTS 
BY AGE GROUPS 


ALL STATES® JULY |, 1935- JUNE 30, 1936 
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For relief women the volume of new applications was rela‘ 


ively 
lowest for women aged 20-24 years and was also below the 193: pro. 
portion for those aged 25-29 years and 30-34 years. The voluie oj 
placements of relief women was relatively highest for the group 40-5; 
years. This circumstance reflects the effect of relief-works projects 
On such work requirements were based largely upon need, and thie ag, 
factor had little influence in the selection procedure. 


Table 1.—Comparison of Age Distribution of New Applicants and Persons 
Placed, Year Ending June 30, 1936, With Gainfully Employed Workers, 
1930 Census 
































Percent of new Percent of persons 
applicants placed 
Age group | Gain- | Ga 
Non- : fully | Non- | ».);. 
relief ! | Haties em- | relief: | Xelief 
ployed 
Men 
3G wenen emnG wander . fos ee es ends See «dacs 11.1 10. 8 7.9 4.6 | 3. 2 
See ee PO. ce hte and ~ ced > ed vo <a 23. 1 14.0 12. 6 ams 22.7 
25 to 29 years...........- eh A ae 15.5 11.0 12.4 17.2 13.8 
eek ty OE eee ee ee Se Se ES. 10.9 10.0 11.7 13.4 12.9 
Sn 0 Dp etd Sorat ss cia ode a> ~ cud - cee 9.4 10.3 12.0 12.38; 12.7 
Ge Oe Se Fs ~ as hes, ~ ee ee es - ee 8.2 10. 1 10. 6 11.6 12. 2 
45 to 49 years____. a Dies Sg Se 7.0 9.2 9.4 8.8 10. 
SECo OG FUNG es - ho iz 5.7 8.5 7.9 6.3 9. 2 
55 to 59 years_.__- Ran Po ap ee CE 4.0 6.5 5.9 3.6 6.5 
GeO OO Femi ns | Seceied - Bites. sn dumite Hades. -coaba 2.7 4.9 5.4 1.9 4.4 
65 years and over. 2.3 4.7 5.1 1.1 3.0 
ahs Ss Set ned © 
All groups. . 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Women 
19 years and under___- 18.2}; 165] 15.5 13.2} 10.1 
20 to 24 years____- a saat : 25.0; 17.7 21.8 2%.2)} 15.5 
26 to 20 years...........- chat ; . 14.2 10.7 14.3 14.8 | 11.3 
NO ee een th Si i ES. debi 9.9 | 9.5 10. 4 10.5} 11.:! 
a aay peepee ...| 95] 10.6 9.7/ 11.1] 129 
ERS a ne ae 7.6 | 9.7 7.9 9.9 1 Bey 
45 to 49 years......._- 6.0 | 8.2 6. 6 7.4 | 9.3 
50 to 54 years___-_- | ES pA SOE SD 4.2 | 6.7 5.2 4.3 7.5 
55 to 59 years____- 32 ARE A | 27 4.8 3.6 2.21 5.0 
RE RRs “ee NS aaa a 1.6 3.1 2.5 1.0 | 3.2 
65 years and over... etbcke Coinatthetticedl” hae “Ee 2.5 4) 19 
Sn em © Ti Ty 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 0 


} 


! Relief classification for 1 State partially estimated. 
Placement Rates for Nonrelief Persons 


THE question in what age group workers have the best chance of 
finding employment is one for which the dearth of age information in 
the employment field is perhaps most keenly felt. While not a repor' 
of the experience for the entire labor market, the experience in the 
employment offices in connection with placement of nonrelief workers 
should give a fairly representative sample of the conditions in the 
fields in which the public employment offices are most utilized. 

The placement results for nonrelief persons placed through the 
Employment Service should be indicative of those generally prevailing 
in the labor market, as orders for such workers are determined by 
employers’ requirements and have no element of relief consideration. 
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The placement rate is based upon the percentage which placements in 
each age group bear to the number of new applicants registering in the 
same age-group during the period. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the most favorable rate was 
found for men just above 40 while men in the upper forties had an 
only slightly lower rate than men in the upper thirties. The effect of 
the somewhat smaller relative number of new applications received 
from men in the older age groups, as shown on page 171, was reflected 
in this fact. The large number of demands for skilled and experienced 
workers also undoubtedly had a great effect in raising the rate of 
placements in these middle-age groups. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 1936, the number of placements 
of nonrelief workers aged 40-44 years equaled 90.8 percent of the 
number of new applications received from workers of the same age. 
This was the highest rate for any group and was followed in order by 
the somewhat lower rates for workers aged 35-39 and 45-49. For 
all age groups from 25-54 the placement rate exceeded 70 percent 
of the new applications. The great pressure for work from the 
younger age groups is clearly reflected by the low placement rate in 
the group age 19 and under. The placement rate in this bracket was 
less than that for applicants aged 65 and over. Even in the group 
20-24 the rate of placements was only 53.8 percent of the number of 
new applications. 

The much lower opportunity for woman applicants in the field 
of placements is strikingly illustrated by a comparison of the rates 
for men and women shown in the chart on page 171. The highest 
placement rate for any group of women was that for the age group 
20-24 where placements equaled 25.2 percent of the number of new 
applications. This was less than one-third the maximum placement 
rate for men and was less than one-half the rate for men of the same 
age group. In all other ages the placement rates for women showed 
an even less favorable comparison. In the higher age brackets, 
particularly, the placement rates were very low. 

Placement rates (i. e., nonrelief placements per 100 nonrelief appli- 
cants) for nonrelief men and women are shown in the following 
statement: 

Men Women 
eee ee win eae Gee 13. 
20 to 24 years oe | 25. 
25 to 29 years__- oe a 14. 
CE eee; 10. 
ae . ae 11. 
40 to 44 years sl 
45 to 49 years______- os soi -» O84. 


50 to 54 years__- 4 .+)- — 
A A NT NS «SE AE Sie | 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AGE GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS AND PERSONS PLACED 


WITH AND WITHOUT RELIEF STATUS 
JULY |, I935-JUNE 30, 1936, ALL STATES 


COMPARED TO AGE GROUPING OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1930 CENSUS 
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_ UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AGE GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS AND PERSONS PLACED 


WITH AND WITHOUT RELIEF STATUS 
JULY |, 1935- JUNE 30, 1936, ALL STATES 


COMPARED TO AGE GROUPING OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1930 CENSUS 
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Summary of Reports for November 1936 


MPLOYMENT in the combined manufacturing and nonmany. 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed a further expansion in November. The gain amounted to 
approximately 68,000 and continued the unbroken succession of em. 
ployment increases which had been shown each month since Feb. 
ruary. Corresponding weekly pay rolls in November were nearly 
$5,900,000 greater than in the preceding month. } 
Comparisons with November 1935 showed a gain of more thay 
1,100,000 workers over the year interval and an increase of nearly 
$51,400,000 in weekly wage disbursements in these industries, which 
employ more than half of the working population. 

Class I steam railroads, on the other hand, showed a decline from 
October to November of 16,934 in number of workers, exclusive of 
executives and officials, according to a preliminary report by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Public employment in November increased on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration. Decreases in the 
number of wage earners employed, on the other hand, occurred on 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration, 
on construction projects financed by regular governmental appro- 
priations, on Federal projects under The Works Program, and in 
emergency conservation work. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


A.tTHoucs factory employment increased only 0.2 percent, or b) 
approximately 19,000 workers, from October to November, this slight 
gain was noteworthy because employment had declined from October 
to November in 14 of the preceding 17 years for which data are 
available. Factory pay rolls also rose in November. The gain of 1.9 
percent, representing approximately $3,400,000 for 1 week, was the 
only increase to be reported in November during the preceding 17 


_ years with the exceptions of 1919 and 1922. Of the 89 manufacturing 


industries surveyed, 56 showed gains ia employment over the month 
interval, and 54 showed increases in pay rolls. Although the gains 
were widely distributed among the durable- and nondurable-goods 
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industries, employment in the former group as a whole rose 1.9 
percent, and in the latter group it fell 1.4 percent. 

The outstanding employment gain over the month interval was one 
of 16.6 percent in the automobile industry, due to increased produc- 
tion on new models. Other industries for which substantial gains were 
reported over the month interval were hardware (8.0 percent), light- 
ing equipment (6.9 percent), woolen and worsted goods (6.7 percent), 
wirework (6.5 percent), iron and steel forgings (6.1 percent), and 
slaughtering and meat packing (5.6 percent). Industries of major 
importance in which smaller gains occurred were electrical machinery 
(3.5 percent), cigars and cigarettes (2.4 percent), cotton goods (1.9 
percent), furniture (1.6 percent), foundries and machine shops (1.4 
percent), book and job printing (1.4 percent), and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus (0.9 percent). With a single exception, 
employment in the machine-tool industry has been increasing steadily 
since October 1934. The November employment index for this 
industry was 127.8 with 1923-25 as 100, an increase of 1.3 percent over 
October and the highest level recorded in any month since June 1930. 

The largest declines in employment from October to November 
were seasonal in character. The canning and preserving industry 
showed a decline of 42.7 percent ; millinery, 15.6 percent ; fertilizer, 9.2 
percent; tin cans and other tinware, 6.7 percent; boots and shoes, 5.5 
percent ; ice cream, 5.4 percent; agricultural implements, 4.4 percent ; 
beverages, 4.1 percent; and radios and phonographs, 3.5 percent. 
The declines of 10.4 percent in employment in cane-sugar refining, 5.1 
percent in shipbuilding, and 4.8 percent in sawmills were due in part to 
the maritime strike. Labor disturbances in several localities also 
partly accounted for the decrease of 5.8 percent in the glass industry. 
Employment in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills showed 
a slight decline of 0.2 percent, but pay rolls for November were 3.1 
percent greater than in the preceding month. The November 
employment index for this industry (107.7) is, with the exception of 
October, the highest level recorded in any month since April 1924. 

Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, 6 showed gains in ~ 
employment from October to November, and 9 showed increases in 
pay rolls. The net increase in employment for the nonmanufacturing 
industries amounted to more than 48,000 workers, and weekly pay 
rolls were increased by nearly $2,500,000. 

Reflecting a seasonal expansion, employment in retail-trade estab- 
lishments increased by approximately 48,000 workers from October to 
November, a gain of 1.4. percent. The general merchandising sub- 
group under retail trace, which includes department, variety, and 
general-merchandise stores, and mail-order houses, showed an increase 
of 4.6 percent, and the subgroup, other than general merchandise, 
showed a gain of 0.5 percent. Among the separate lines of retail 
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trade showing employment gains were retail furniture (3.4 perc nt), 
jewelry (3.6 percent), hardware (1.1 percent), and automobiles (| pers 
cent). 

Wholesale-trade establishments also employed more workers j) 
November than in the preceding month, the gain being 0.9 percent, 
or over 11,000 in actual numbers. Among the several branches of 
wholesale trade sharing in this gain were farm products, inclidine 
leaf tobacco (36.6 percent), automobiles (0.8 percent), hardware (| | 
percent), and machinery, equipment, and supplies (1.5 percent). 

Anthracite and bituminous-coal mines reported substantial increases 
in number of workers, and smaller gains were reported by crude- 
petroleum producing and brokerage firms. 

Among the declines in nonmanufacturing industries were seasonal] 
recessions in quarrying, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, hotels, and 
private building construction. Metal mines reported fewer em- 
ployees in November than in the preceding month, and slight decreases 
were shown in reports received from telephone and telegraph, power 
and light, electric-railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance, 
and insurance companies. 

According to preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 1,079,972 workers (exclusive 
of executives and officials) in November, compared with 1,096,906 
in October, a decrease of 1.5 percent. Corresponding pay-rol| 
information for November was not available at the time this report 
was prepared. The total compensation of all employees except 
executives and officials was $159,693,330 in October and $150,980,283 
in September, the gain over the month interval being 5.8 percent. 
The Commission’s preliminary indexes of employment, based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100, were 61.1 for November and 62.1 for 
October. The final September index was 61.7. 

Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners worked an average of 
40.6 hours per week in November at an average hourly rate of 58.0 
cents. The average workweek was 0.1 percent longer in November 
than in October, and the average hourly rate was 1.2 percent higher. 
Compared with November 1935, there were gains of 7.2 percent in 
average hours worked per week and 2.1 percent in average hourly 
earnings. Average weekly earnings of factory workers in November 
1936 were $23.94 or 1.7 percent higher than in the preceding month 
and 10 percent higher than in the corresponding month of 1935, 

Only 6 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour 
data are compiled showed gains from October to November in average 
hours worked per week, but 10 showed increases in average hourly 
earnings. Gains in average weekly earnings were reported in 10 of 
the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed. 

Although many establishments reported decreased pay rolls during 
the November 15th pay period because of the observance of Armistice 
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Day and because of election day, the decreases were offset in part by 
wage-rate increases. Approximately 228,000 employees, chiefly 
‘actory Wage earners, in the total of over 7,800,000 workers covered 
by the Bureau’s November survey received wage-rate increases 
between October 15 and November 15. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in November 1936 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year 
intervals except in the few industries for which certain items cannot 
be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for the 
manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
as 100, and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month 
average for 1929 as 100. 

As explained in the preceding issue of this publication, the indexes 
of factory employment and pay rolls have been revised and adjusted 
to the 1933 Census of Manufactures. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1936 (Preliminary 
Figures) 
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' Revised and adjusted to the 1933 Census of Manufactures. 
: ; source—. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* Not available. ‘ 
‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Employment 


In NoveMBER more than 269,000 employees were working 0) 
construction projects financed from Public Works Administration 
funds. Compared with the previous month this is a decrease of 
16,000. Losses in employment occurred on Federal and non-Fed era] 
projects financed from funds provided by the National Industria] 
Recovery Act and on non-Federal Public Works projects financed 
from funds released under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935. Pay-roll disbursements during the month amounted to 
$20,854,000, a decrease of $1,436,000 in comparison with the October 
total. 

On projects financed from regular governmental appropriations 
156,000 workers were employed in November, a decrease of 7.6 percent 
compared with October. Included in this total are the workers 
employed in the Tennessee Valley projects. Statistics concerning 
these projects formerly appeared under projects financed from Public 
Works Administration funds. November pay-roll disbursements 
totaled $14,307,000, a decrease of $2,064,000 compared with the 
previous month. 

In November 9,600 wage earners were employed on projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Compared with the 
previous month, November employment showed a gain of 8.4 percent. 
The increase was wholly accounted for by gains in the number of 
workers employed on reclamation work and on water and sewerage 
projects. Pay-roll disbursements for November totaled $1,108,000, 
an increase of $106,000 over the previous month. 

The number of wage earners engaged on projects financed by The 
Works Program increased moderately in November. During the 
month 3,131,000 employees were working on these projects, a gain of 
55,000 compared with October. The increase occurred on that part 
of the program operated by the Works Progress Administration and 
‘ was partially accounted for by an expansion of employment in the 
drought areas. Employment on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration totaled 2,726,000 and 405,000 persons 
were employed on Federal projects. Total pay-roll disbursements 
amounted to $158,618,000, an increase of $3,940,000 over October. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government small decreases 
in employment occurred in the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches; a slight increase, however, was reported for the military 
service. Employment in the executive service was virtually un- 
changed in November but was 5 percent higher than in November 
1935. Of the 839,000 employees in the executive service in Novem- 
ber, 115,000 were working in the District of Columbia and 724,000 
outside the District. The most marked increases in employment in 
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ihe executive departments of the Federal Government in November 
occurred in the Social Security Board, the Post Office Department, 
and the Navy Department. Pronounced decreases in the number of 
workers, on the other hand, were reported for the War Department, 
the Department of Interior, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In November, 391,000 employees were engaged on emergency con- 
servation work, a decrease of 14,000 compared with the previous 
month. All groups of workers, with the exception of educational 
advisers, showed decreases. Pay rolls for the month totaled 
$18,605,000. 

A total of 182,000 workers were employed on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads during the month. Of the total, 15 per- 
cent were engaged on the construction of new roads and 85 percent 
in maintenance. Total pay-roll disbursements amounted to 
$11,331,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
October and November is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, November 1936 
(Preliminary Figures) 


Employment Pay roll 
dina Per- |_ : | Per- 
Class Tf centage! | Centage 
yl | October | change | November October | change 
| | | | | | 
Federal service: | 
Bueemtive '.......................| 26390, 446 | $41, 301 —0Q.2 | $130, 237,173 | 9$131, 039, 213 | —0. 
Pn nnoncs soe : P .| 1, 985 1, 987 —.1 501, 392 501, 803 
TE TE oan 5, 381 | 5, 402 —.4 1, 231, 814 1, 236, 283 | “4 
Military............ =. | 305,757 | 303,960} +.6| 26,072,885 | 23, 427,278 | 411.3 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.._-- _.| 4260, 167 | $284,903 | —5.5 | # 20,854, 480 | * 22,290, 424 | —6.4 
Financed by R. F. C....-....-..- 69, 611 7 8, 864 +8. 4 61,108,258 | 71,002,648 | +10.5 
Financed by regular governmental 
appropriations.................. 155, 839 | 3 168,657 | —7.6 14, 307,158 | 316,370,857 | —12.6 
The Works Program: § 
Poa prosecte................. -| 404, 671 437, 839 . 7.6 20, 074, 062 21, 785, 609 | —7.9 
Projects operated by ee a 2, 726, 361 [2 637, 742 +3.4 138, 543, 440 132, 892, 258 +4.3 
Relief work: amend Conservation | 
Pe. 0c dud shehdienoninene 9 391, 296 " 404, 826 —3.3 | * 18,604,821 | 1° 17,662,545 | +5.3 




















' Ineludes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

? Includes 363 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual additions 
for November. 

* Revised. 
nest 166,178 wage earners and $12,135,818 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E.R. A.A. 

unds 

‘Revised. Includes 171,203 wage earners and $12,356,655 ayroll covering P. W. A. projects financed from 
E.R. A. A. 1935 funds. 

* Includes 81 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $4,145 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
on ’ Includes 139 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $11,128 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage 


' Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Works 
Program and shown only under P. W. A. 
* Includes 40,348 employees and pay roll of $5,751,433 also included in executive service. 
Includes 40,744 employees and pay roll of $5, 402,280 also included in executive service 
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Detailed Reports for October 1936 





HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of em))|oy. 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
: month of October 1936. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for October. 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial and Business Employment 





MonvTuuy reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: x9 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 


nufacturing Industries, October 1936 


ma 









Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 





THE indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in October 1936 are 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from September 1936 and 
October 1935 are also given. The indexes for the manufacturing 
industries have been revised and adjusted to the Census of Manuv- 
factures totals for 1933. October indexes continuing the former 
series are presented in table 2 for comparison with the new series. 
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LSS MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW-—JANUARY 1937 


Table 2.—October 1936 Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes for Manufact rj 


Industries before Adjustment to 1933 Census Levels 
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Nondurable goods 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........___- 
Cast-iron pipe............ 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge ‘tools. 
os a ek ehentanhoksannamennemneanaie 
a Pee SER Bais A at S 
ES EE PPR Oe oF a eS og te. 
Steam and hot-water heating ease and steam » a TS ~ tens 
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Structural and ornamental metalwork. 
eS Rn a ee ee me eT ae A) ae 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and mumnas, 
Ws cuccedhdnws Pana, nenelnabeedhs 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment_ ROAR OE bd 
FR I ee SRE FS t 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. __..._......__.__-- z 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies--__- EE Se + i ae 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_-. 
Foundry and machine-shop products---._................-------------.-----..--- 
| == eee agheishts ihdibimcpiiieebinmedntiasnettenn Oi. 3 TS 
rr... Ee cueowcnnenesnanedentsadbeemanstacaane : 
Textile machinery and parts______----- Kt Rab mEsaR~I os ee et FE 
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Nonferrous metals and their products 
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Lighting equipment___._.......-_...___- dined 
Silverware and plated ware.........._- cei 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine... 
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Table 2.—-October 1936 Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes for Manufacturing 
Industries before Adjustment to 1933 Census Levels—Continued 
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fextiles and their products—Continued. 
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Clothing, men’s. -_......-.. ee, AE a eS abl : 
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Corsets and allied garments.. 
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Leather and its manufactures._- S ae 
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Ice cream.-_....- 

Slaughtering and meat packing_- 

Sugar, 
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Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Paper and printing 
Boxes, pa 
Paper and pulp-- 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
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Chemicals and allied products, and petroleum refining__. 
Other than petroleum refining-- 
Chemicals.............- 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls 


General indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, adjusted to 
1933 Census of Manufactures totals, are given in table 3 for the 
months January 1919 to October 1936. They supersede the previ- 
ously published series, which was adjusted only to 1931 census totals. 
The accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment 
und pay rolls from January 1919 to October 1936 as shown by the 
adjusted indexes and by the former series of indexes. Indexes for 13 
nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups under retail trade, 
by months, January 1935 to October 1936, inclusive, are presented in 
table 4. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes is the 
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3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In October 1936 reports were receive; 
from 25,065 establishments employing 4,578,152 workers whose week; 
earnings were $107,227,319. The employment reports received froy 
these establishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wag, 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and more tha; 
65 percent of the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the 
monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also compute; 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ar 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay roll 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 





Table 3.—General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls by Months, 
January 1919 to October 1936, Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufacture; 
Totals ! 
























































{1923-25 = 100] 

Month | * 
and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |* = 
year P 

Employment 

1919____| 104.8 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 102.0 | 102.6 | 103.8 | 106.5 | 109.1 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 112.0 | 113.8 | 106.7 

1920_._..| 114.3 | 113.3 | 115.5 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 110.6 | 108.1 | 108.4 | 107.1 | 103.4 97.2 89.6 | 107.8 

1921....| 80.9 82.4 83.0 82.0 81.8 80.9 79. 7 81.3 83.3 $4.1 84.2 83.2 | 82.2 

1922....| 82.5 84. 5 85. 7 85. 5 87.8 89.5 87.8 91.0 94.0 | 96.7 98. 4 09.7; 9.3 

1923._..| 100.8 | 102.6 | 104.7 | 105.2 | 105.3 | 106.0 | 104.9 | 105.2 | 105.6 | 104.4 | 108.1 | 101.3 | 104.) 

1924____| 100.1 | 101.5 | 101.7 | 100.0 96. 7 93.8 90. 8 92.1 94.3 95.1 94.7 06.1) 96.4 

1925....|; 96.5 98. 2 99.1 98. 9 98. 2 98. 1 98. 0 99.7 | 101.6 | 102.2 | 101.9 | 101.6 | 9%; 

1926__._| 100.7 | 101.7 | 102.2 | 101.5 | 100.4 | 100.4 99.4 | 101.4 | 103.5 | 303.1 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 101.3 

1927_...| 98.2 99.7 | 100.3 99. 6 99.0 99.1 98. 0 99.3 ; 100.4 99.5 97.3 96.0 | 9% 

1928 __- 94.8 96. 4 97.4 97.0 97.0 97.6 97.5 | 100.1 | 102.1 | 102.4 | 101.5 | 101.0) %& 

1929__._| 100.6 | 102.9 | 104.1 | 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.4 | 105.9 | 107.7 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 103.3 99.6 | 104 

1930....} 97.1 97.1 96. 7 96.1 04.5 92. 6 89.3 88. 6 89. 5 87.6 84.4 82.1 | 91 

1931__. 79. 5 80.1; 80.5 80. 4 79.8 78.0 76.9 77.0 77.3 74.6 72.0 wae hk av 

19382_...) 69.1 70.3 69.3 67.1 64. 6 62. 5 60. 4 61.8 65. 1 66.3 65. 5 64.3 | 65.5 

1933_...| 62.6 63.7 61.5 62.9 65.8 70. 2 74.9 79. 6 83. 2 82.8 79.5 77.6 | 72. 

1934_...| 76.5 81.1 84.4 86.0 86. 2 84.9 82.4 83. 5 80. 0 82.2; 80.3 81.4 | 824 

1935_...| 82.0 84.9 86.0 86. 2 84.7 83.1 83.4 86. 1 88.0 89.3 88.7 88.2 85.9 

1936_...| 86.6 86.7 87.8 89.0 89. 6 89.9 91.0 93. 4 95.3 ea a ‘Belt 

Pay Rolls 

1919_...| 96.2} 90.4 91.0; 90.0! 90.9; 92.9) 95.6 | 100.9 | 105.7 | 103.2 | 107.7 | 115.0) %&.3 

1920_...| 118.3 | 116.7 | 124.8 | 122.0 | 123.5 | 125.3 | 120.4 | 122.7 | 120.9 | 116.9 | 108.1 99.0 | 118.2 

1921__..| 83.7 82.1 82.4 79.7 78. 1 76. 2 72. 4 74. 6 74.2 73.4 72.5 74.0 | 76.9 

1922__..| 70.3 73.1 75.3 74.2 77.6 80.9 78. 6 83. 2 87.1 89. 6 93. 4 05.7 | &81.f 

1923_...| 94.8 98.1 | 102.8 | 104.1 | 107.5 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 103.8 | 104.2 | 106.5 | 104.4 | 102.8 | 103.3 

1924__..| 98.7 | 104.1 | 104.1] | 101.9 97.5 92.2 85.4 89. 2 92.3 94.9 93. 4 97.7 | 96.0 

1925..._| 95.7 | 100.9 | 102.6 | 100.1 | 100.8 98.8 96. 9 99.5 98.8 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 105.1 107 

1926__..| 100.9 | 105.1 | 106.6 | 104.3 | 103.0 | 103.2 98.9 | 103.3 | 104.5 | 107.4 | 104.0 | 103.3 105.: 

1927_...} 98.2 | 104.3 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 102.4 98.4 | 101.7 | 101.2 | 102.0 98. 4 99.4 | 101) 

1928__..| 95.9 | 101.1 | 102.6 | 100.5 | 101.3 | 101.7 99.1 | 103.2 | 104.6 | 108.2 | 105.0 | 105.7 | 102.4 

1929_...| 102.4 | 109.3 | 111.6 | 112.7 | 112.9 | 111.2 | 107.1 | 112.0 | 112.8 | 112.3 | 104.1 | 100.5 | 109.1 

1930_....| 95.6 98.6 | 98.6) 97.5 | 95.1 92.0) 84.1 83. 1 83.8 | 82.0] 76.6) 75.0) 880 

1931....| 69.9 74.1 75.4 74.2 73.1 69.5 66. 1 65.8 63.3 61.4 58.1 57.5 | 67.4 

1982....| 53.6) 54.8 53.1 49.4 46.8 | 43.5 | 40.2| 41.0) 43.5) 45.3] 43.5) 42.3) 464 

1933_...| 40.1 41.0| 37.9| 39.8) 43.7 48.1 51.7 | 57.7| 60.6) 60.4 66.5 | 55.5 | 49.4 

1934__..| 54.6 61.3) 65.6) 68.1 68.1 66.0; 61.3) 63.2); 59.1 62.1 60.6 | 64.1) 62.8 

1935....| 64.9] 69.9] 71.6 71.6 |} 69.3 67.3 | 66.4 70.9 | 73.5 76. 3 75. 5 77.4 | 71.2 

1936_...| 73.6 | 73.6 | 77.4 79. 1 80.6 | 80.8} 80.0) 83.4 83.4 | 88.8 |.....-- wone---|----- 









































1 Comparable revised indexes for each of 89 repre ome for the durable- and non-durable- 
goods groups, for 14 divisions under these groups, and for 2 subgroups under textiles are available in mimev 
graphed form and will be supplied on request. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufact 
Industries, January 1935 to October 1936 ! 


[12-month average 1929= 100] 
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1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year: 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railrosé 
we 3 groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to October 1936—Continued 
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Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in September and October 1936, is shown in table 5 
for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The 
percentage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted— 
that is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in 
the grand total have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 89 
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manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for jj 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries and eacl) of 


the nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1, except building 
construction. 


Table 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishment, 
in September and October 1936 by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[ Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued py 
cooperating State organizations] : 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- ' | Per- 
Geographic — = Amount 4 
a change change roll (1 change 
from fr from from 
Sen _ | week) |. 
a October | Pe? 
~ 1936 | Ser 
1936 36 





Dollars Dollars 

19, 878, 628 13, 148, 209; +5.4 

1, 081, 993 834,069) +2.: 
706, 104 537, 047 
382, 575 232, 033 

10, 822, 138 6, 008, 831 

2, 035, 926 1, 533, 302 

4, 849, 892 4, 007, 927 
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5, 538, $12! 
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1, 038, 588 
765, 395 
2, 044, 714 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in September and October 1936 by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


— 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- 


Geographic m4 = 4 
- —— change change 
from f from 
Sep- Sep- 
tem- tem- 
iS a 





4,376) 141, 756 
697; 21,818 
437; 12,274 
312 8, 601 

1, 266; 49,071 
316 6, 191 
514 15, 763 
617; 24,883 
217 3, 155 


$8,158) 451, 462 
3, 102} 105, 221 
1,343) 52,613 
124,713) 298,628 


595, 49,750 .3) 1, 096, 422 
88 6, 180 , 166, 964 
53 5, 597 a 126, 357 
40 2, 355 . 63, 833 

197; 20, 904 ‘ 441, 483 
31 401 : 9, 361 
43 2, 892 ‘ 68, 132 

114; 10,443 , 191, 460 
29 978 ‘ 28, 832 
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2,398; 259, 080 - 0) 6, 770, 336 
562} 59,937 . 8) 1, 454, 329 
284; 29,578 ’ 703, 307 

1,552; 169, 565 : | 4, 612, 700 
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1 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. 

} Includes laundries. 

‘ Weighted percentage change. 

‘Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

‘ Includes construction, but not hotels, restaurants or public works. 

’ Does not include logging. 

' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

‘Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

© Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

!! Includes business and personal service, and real estate. 

Includes banks, insurance and office employment. 


Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of October employment and pay rolls with the 
September totals in 13 cities of the United States having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or over is made in table 6. The changes are com- 
puted from reports received from identical establishments in both 
months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for 
this industry have not been included in these city totals. 
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Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish ment, 
in September and October 1936, by Principal Cities 



































Amount of 

Number of | Number on} Percentage y roll Per eDtage 

City establish- pay roll j|change from 1 week) change frop 

October | September October September 

a eee ’ 729, 511 +1.8 | $19, 208, 616 +4 | 

Ll tnd it Cae aaa 4,414 443, 920 +1.6 11, 627, 812 +44 
I ene 2, 587 239, 284 +19 6, 160, 388 48 
I TI co nace 1, 606 343, 563 +13.9 10, 377, 857 +7 
ey See 2, 695 147, 311 —.6 3, 978, 338 re 

SE, ee ey 1, 786 142, 069 +3. 6 3, 771, 225 4. 

eR a eae 1, 598 133, 727 +1.7 3, 110, 039 44 
i el a, EI i Ti A 1, 245 96, 273 4+1.1 2, 221, 075 +9 

YB a IS al RE ae SE 1, 592 109, 015 +10 2, 743, 948 +14 
EE, a ke SE 1, 432 211, 244 +2. 5 5, 658, 765 46 

rn , <  eesanununed 1, 643 90, 676 —13 2, 510, 565 +3.) 

at ARR ea 4 SRE LSM 1, 058 80, 009 +2.8 2, 091, 233 +5 9 

WAS LE al a iS par 702 81, 589 +1.6 2, 082, 464 +68 




































! Data relate to ‘‘industrial area.’’ 


Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes employ. 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on tl: 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Federal 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administr- 
tion are those projects authorized by title II of the National Indus. 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works 
was extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropri:- 
tion Acts of 1935 and 1936. 

By authority of Public Resolution No. 11, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved April 8, 1935, the President, in a series of Executive orders, 
inaugurated a broad program of works to be carried out by 61 units 
of the Federal Government. The Works Program was continued by 
title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, cited as 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Employment 
created by this program includes employment on Federal projects 
and employment on projects operated by the Works Progres 
Administration. Federal projects are those conducted by Federal 
agencies which have received allotments from The Works Program 
fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration 
are those projects conducted under the supervision of the W. P. A. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under author- 
ity of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Since July 
1, 1936, emergency conservation work has been continued from 
appropriations authorized by the deficiency bill of 1936. 
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With the following exceptions, statistics on public employment 
refer to the month ending on the 15th. 

Employment statistics for the Federal service and for emergency 
conservation work refer to the number employed on the last day of 
the month. Pay-roll data are for the entire month. The value of 
material orders placed for projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration are for the calendar month. All statistics on National 
Youth Administration projects are for the calendar month. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Sratistics of employment in the executive service of the Federal 
Government in October 1935 and September and October 1936 are 
given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Government 
September and October 1936 and October 1935 ! 


{Subject to revision] 








District of Columbia ? Outside District of Co- 


lumbia Entire service ? 





Perma- Tem- Perma-| Tem- 
nent porary * nent |porary ? 





Number of employees: 
107, 638 114, 794) 620, 163) 106,344) 726, 507) 727,801} 113, 500/* 841,301 
107, 815 115, 061) 614, 314) 106, 779) 721,093] 722,129) 114,025) 836, 154 
102, 030 110, 585) 578, 675| 108, 440) 687, 115} 680,705) 116,995) 797, 700 

Percentage change: 
= to October 
1936 —0. 16 " —0, 23} +0.95) —0.41) +0.75) +0.79) —0.46) +0. 62 


+5. 50 ' +3.81) +7.17| —1.93| +5.73) +6.92) —2.99) +5.47 


Separations 5 1, 514 2,262) 9,176) 18,907] 28,083] 10,690) 19,655) 30,345 
2, 


1, 373 


1, 41 . 1. 97 1.49} 17.74 3. 88 1.47} 17.28 3. 62 
1.27} 10.40 1, 85 2.29) 18.48 4. 67 2.14; 17.96 4. 28 


122} 14,119] 19,688) 33,807) 15,492) 20,437) 35,929 
Turn-over rate per 100: 
































' Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 

1 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

+ Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 51,666 employees hired under letters of au- 
thorization by the Department of Agriculture, with a pay roll of $2, 387,698. 

‘ Includes 437 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for October. 

' Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


The monthly record of employment in the executive service of the 
United States Government from October 1935 to October 1936, 
inclusive, is shown in table 8. 
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ment, by Months, October 1935 to October 1936 ! 


{Subject to revision] 























Outside : Outside 
District : District caw 
District District 
Month of Co- Total Month of Co- 
lumbia | ,of Co- lumbia | ,o%! Co- 


lumbia 














nthe enna 110, 585 687, 115 fl. cecceccoce-ces} 116,433 | 606,305 
Seskeucied 111,199 | 690,202 | 801,401 |} May-................| 117,229 | 700,999 
December --........ 112,091 | 704,135 | 816,226 || Jume._..........._-- 117,470 | 707, 156 
1936 aa ee 116, 261 | 714, 600 | 
I ii cititintincmints 111,800 | 689,499 | 801,299 || August............. 115,807 | 718, 697 
February-.---......-. 112,708 | 687,626 | 800,334 || September........_- 115, 061 72T, 093 
RE A 112,739 | 693,665 | 806,404 || October_...........- 114, 794 726, 507 


























! Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 


Administration funds are given in table 9, by type of project. 


Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public 
Administration Funds, October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 





Table 8.—Employment in the Executive Service of the United States Goverp. 


Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DeralILs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during October on construction projects financed by Public Works 








810, 767 
S18, 228 
824, 625 
S30, 86] 
834, 504 
836, 1M 
341, 30) 








Works 














Wage earners 





















Monthl Number of Aver | Value of 


man-hours | ,28° materia) 

Type of project ay te worked nal orders 
Maximum Weekly isburse- during ings placed dur. 

number average ments month per ing mont! 
employed ? hour “ 













Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 

















































pO ee eee eee 4 88, 344 82,139 | $8,402,007 | 11,000,559 | $0.763 | $7, 931, 634 
Building construction 3. ._.......... 20, 226 16,770 | 1,889,464 | 2,108, 220 . 896 
Pe ntinietdbakacocddnemonouse 3 3 396 360 | 1.100 
EP ndhblidhacantidbdnasauiil 17, 615 16,808 | 2,113,428 | 2, 597,485 . 814 
| EE SE a () 17, 498 868,390 | 1, 639, 200 . 530 
TE nner hecneenrns nediiean hein 14, 208 13, 691 1,455,117 | 2, 053, 867 . 708 
River, harbor, and flood control --.- 16, 027 14,854 | 1,921,590 | 2,297,064 . 837 
Streets and roads. .................. 2, 241 2, 029 103, 177 240, 715 . 429 
Water and sewerage. ..-........-.-- 66 46 3, 535 5, 653 - 625 
pS ee 460 440 46, 910 57, 995 . 809 





2, 729, 489 
7, 22 

1, 301, 898 
950, 00 





1, 332, 083 
1, 477, 960 
126, 618 

1, 651 


4, 715 













Non-Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 












































All projects...........-....--.------ 46,681 | 38,914 | $3,628,732 | 4,052,711 | $0.805 | $6, 997, 812 
Building construction............--- 22,236 | 18,264| 1,714,542| 1,792,822| .956| 3,692, 50: 
Streets and roads......-.-.......... 4,450|  3,718| '206,600| °351,461| 844 505, 176 
Water and sewerage. ..............- 16, 321 13,768 | 1,393,334 | 1, 543,119 . 903 2, 161, 236 
SE 3, 665 3, 164 224, 166 365, 309 . 614 638, 895 










See footnotes at end of table. 





sn 
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Total 


810, 78? 
518, 20 
824, 62 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public Works 


Administration Funds, October 1936—Continued 











Wage earners Aver- 
Monthly | Namtenct| (age | Matai 
Type of project Moexten ay-roll worked as orders 
Sa ea | Weekly | ‘sburse- | during ings | placed dur- 
employed average month hour | 28 month 

















Non-Federal Ces loan’’ projects—Financed from 


























I. R. A. funds 
CR ee ee 2, 544 (’) $175, 102 279, 937 | $0. 626 (7) 
Railroad construction..............-. 655 619 38, 905 75, 710 .514 $3, 191 
Railroad car and locomotive shops- - 1, 889 (7) 136, 197 204, 227 . 667 7 
Operated by railroads_.........- 1, 668 1, 579 112, 969 168, 285 . 671 9, 291 
Operated by commercial firms-_ 221 (7) 23, 228 35, 942 . 646 7) 





Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. 


A. A. 1935 funds * 

















pO ee 160,002 | 132,551 |$11, 350,757 | 14, 620,162 | $0.776 | $19, 892, 955 
Building construction..............-. 101, 590 83,649 | 7,450,618 | 8, 875, 591 . 839 | 12,120, 527 
Electrification... ...........-....-..- 586 490 32, 758 43, 588 . 752 274, 538 
Heavy engineering.._..............- 1, 903 1, 642 165, 501 205, 661 . 805 455, 510 
Rh bes cotctcavcccadccce 559 471 38, 343 57, 088 . 672 38, 079 
River, harbor, and flood control__..- 1, 080 921 85, 587 120, 297 711 163, 227 
Streets and roads..................- 19, 659 15, 582 985,213 | 1,774, 620 . 555 2, 305, 554 
Water and sewerage---.-.........-. 33, 343 28, 788 2, 496, 993 3, 423, 061 . 729 4, 382, 041 
es Se. see 1, 282 1,008 95, 744 , . 796 153, 479 























! Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 

‘Includes a maximum of 11,201 and an average of 9,196 employees working on low-cost housing projects 
financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $1,005,898 for 1,197,963 man-hours of labor. Material orders 
in the amount of $1,503,096 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables 
covering ert financed from The Works Program. 

‘Includes weekly average for public roads. 

5 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

* Not available; average included in total. 

’ Data not available. . 

* These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low-cost 
housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds pro- 
vided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. The 
work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Public 
Works Administration from funds available under either the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the States and 
their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments have been 
made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the States or 
their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration 
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makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labo, 
and material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency R elie; 
Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal project, 
as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be furnished in the fory) of 
agrant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost is financed }) 
the recipient. When circumstances justify such action, the Publi 
Works Administration may provide the grantee with the additions 
funds by means of a loan. Allotments to commercial enterprises are 
made only as loans. All loans made by the Public Works Administra- 
tion carry interest charges and have a definite date of maturity. (ol. 
lateral posted with the Public Works Administration to secure loans 
may be offered for sale to the public. In this way a revolving fund is 
provided which enlarges the scope of the activities of the Public Work: 
Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis. 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 


mercial shops. 
Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from July 
1933 to October 1936 is given in table 10. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to October 1936, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed from Public Works Administration Funds.! 


[Subject to revision] 












Maxi- | Monthly | Number of Value of ms- 


, y-roll man-hours terial orders 
Year and month number burse- | worked dur- | ©@*ings placed during 


ments ing month month 

















July 1933 to October 1936, inclusive #__...|__........ $819, 432, 180 | 1, 250, 959, 578 $0. 655 |*$1, 468, 949, 774 
July to December 1933, inclusive... ....-.|.......... + $2, 941, 335 61, 718, 911 . 534 75, 453, 114 
January to December 1934, inclusive.....|.......... 308, 311,143 | 523, 56), 666 . 589 § 610, 051, 090 
January to December 1935, inclusive # 4._|_......... 270, 027,914 | 391, 336, 476 . 690 § 439, 152, 426 

































Se TE ee 14, 399,381 | 19, 195, 535 750 22, 796, 818 
SR RRB. “ae 176,764 | 12,220,479 | 16, 404, 771 745 23, 460, 743 
RNY, U2 15. vcd doa niesadecadcaeaade 202,236 | 13,981,176 | 18, 519, 649 . 755 29, 068, 402 
Renate Rimi os 264,427 | 18,915,663 | 25, 203,010 751 82, 459, 393 

ate) Sy 45.. icc Khe teeaseesoas 315, 393 | 22,590,878 | 30,377,869 .744| $39, 778, 571 
SE re anc itaoan 349,572 | 25,840,926,| 34, 418, 037 . 751 87, 803, 419 
7 CCIE @ bee CU CEG aa ee) 0 PE 347,346 | 25,968,991 | ° 34,361,366 . 756 43, 925, 945 
eth noandncnenantetiininnliniied 342,901 | 25,916,299 | 33, 981, 338 763 89, 292, 653 
September ?___..--.-------- 2222 | 323,226} 24,761,397 | 31,927, 581 776.| 440,872,317 
I init citi een ties 297,571 | 23,556,598 | 29, 953, 360 786 34, 834, 883 











! Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 

§ Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month <4 each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekl prunes St pe for _— ae pro 

3 Includes employees working on non-Federal financed from E. 
A. A. 1935 funds. These data are also included in separate aire ane aaa cal projects financed by The Works 
4 Revised. 
_ 5 Includes_orders placed by railroads forjnew equipment. 
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A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on projects financed by The Works Program in October is shown in 
table 11, by type of project. 


4 


Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 







































































Wage earners Number of Aver Value of 
Monthly | man-hours - - oon material 
Type of project Maximum y-roll dis-| worked “es orders 
number Weekly | bursements during Pa al placed dur- 
employed ? average month ing month 
Federal projects 

RE innatiescsenenssceececsse 437, 839 | 391,635 | $21,785,609 | 47, 141, 554 | $0.462 | $12, 270, 703 
Building construction - .........--.--. 42,354 | 39, 565 2, 534,881 | 4, 224, 248 . 600 1, 477, 884 
NE SE 1, 320 1, 169 72, 626 143, 868 . 505 495, 237 
Ee eee ee eee ee 29,611 | 26,675 1, 352, 544 | 3,050, 088 . 443 295, 515 
Grade-crossing elimination_-_.--_---- 41,388 | 34,102 2, 490,894 | 4,086, 200 . 610 3, 356, 211 
Heavy engineering.............----- 140 136 9, 673 10, 951 . 883 3, 467 
Hydroelectric power plants 3_____-__- 2, 421 2, 289 51, 796 213, 133 . 243 21,614 
Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- 

linc ha nochsdhatinacind = 50, 346 44, 287 1, 550, 489 6, 052, 838 . 256 45, 479 
Professional, technical, and clerical - 17,668 | 17,639 1,342, 234 | 2,124,748 . 632 117, 225 
a cncnadasdsnbhbanson 99,141 | 80,394 4, 572,479 | 9, 725, 687 . 470 3, 006, 337 
Ey ae 86,848 | 83, 116 4, 349,839 | 9, 571, 784 . 454 1, 422, 589 
River, harbor, and flood control - - -- 27,247 | 24,911 2,325,471 | 3, 267,954 «aia 1, 539, 648 
Streets Gm 800ds................... 3, 305 2, 976 152, 710 393, 245 . 388 43, 246 
Water and sewerage-_-_..........-.-.- 315 295 15, 314 29, 293 . 523 16, 867 
IE, disc dncannnbcntiiinn dit 35,735 | 34, 081 964,659 | 4,247,517 . 227 429, 384 

P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A.—1935 funds ¢ 
CO EE ee ee ee 171, 203 141, 747 $12, 356, 655 | 15,818,125 | $0. 781 | $21,396,051 
Building construction ---..........-- 112, 791 92, 845 8, 456, 516 | 10,073, 554 . 839 13, 623, 623 
CC SENG LTTE 586 490 32, 758 43, 588 . 752 274, 538 
Heavy engineering..............-.--- 1, 903 1, 642 165, 501 205, 661 . 805 455, 510 
Bie 5. wncncdibindtimdacn 559 471 38, 343 57, 088 . 672 38, 079 
River, harbor, and flood control. - -- 1, 080 921 , 587 120, 297 .711 163, 227 
Streets Gd foGGs..... .- dccecscesa-- 19,659 | 15, 582 985,213 | 1,774, 620 . 555 2, 305, 554 
Water and sewerage --_-__.....-...--- 33, 343 | 28, 788 2,496,993 | 3,423,061 . 729 4, 382, 041 
Pe, nnn nokipddimiihes 1, 282 1, 008 95, 744 120, 256 . 796 153, 479 
Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 

0) REESE See 2, 637, 742 |.-..-.--- $132, 892, 258 |264, 853, 832 | $0. 502 | ¢ $47,572,532 
ES See ae ar BEts ED lecacesece 7 5, 561, 194 | 7 11,765,095 . 473 7 817, 938 
Highway, road, and street. -._.....-- Sr tcosceste 44, 602, 513 | 99, 279, 167 .449 | 10,731, 808 
p ESSE TE Ea ee Oca ee epee ff ae 336, 795 538, 584 . 625 4, 400 
National Youth Administration §_-- 164, 968 |...---.--- 2,721,171 | 7,254, 379 . 375 37, 659 
Professional, technical, and clerical.. - gh BE 17, 869, 249 | 26,929, 646 . 664 566, 242 
Public building........._...___. eee 13, 080, 877 | 20, 729, 437 . 631 5, 284, 860 
Publicl ewnel operated utilities - 191, 634 |...-...--. 10, 251,018 | 19, 582, 717 . 523 3, 396, 241 
Recreational facilities *............-- 900, 188 }........- 14, 985, 864 | 25, 142, 308 . 596 4, 471, 217 
Sanitation and health...?........._- 4 aaeee 3,085,112 | 7,152,414] .431 579, 073 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc... .-- 289, 668 |...--..--- 13, 414, 599 | 32, 899, 052 .408 | 19, 289, 868 
,. — SRE, ype ae 3, 075, 234 | 5, 819, 535 . 628 1, 649, 748 
Not elsewhere classified... .........- 2 aa 3, 831, 399 , 546, . 508 743, 478 




















! Unless otherwise noted, data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


' These data are for projects under construction in Puerto Rico. 
‘Includes data for 160,002 employees worki 
~~ housing projects. ‘These data are included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of 


‘ Includes data for 1,314 workers in Hawaii who were paid $77,233 for 215,414 man-hours of work for which 


a distribution by type of project is not available. 
terial orders placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration projects, is for 


* The value of ma 
the month ending October 31, 1936. 


' Includes data for 8,536 transient camp workers who were also engaged on various other 


on non-Federal projects and 11,201 employees working on 


rojects and who 


were paid $182,269 and subsistence for 489,984 man-hours on conservation work, etc., ont material orders 


pl valued at $5,292 


‘ These data are for the month ending September 30, 1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 


* Exclusive of buildings. 
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Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to October 1936 are given in table 12. 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to October 1936, Inclusive, oy 
Projects Financed by The Works Program ! 


{Subject to revision] 








Value y 
Maximum | Monthly pay- aes Average | materia! 
Month and year number em-} roll disburse- worked dure ae oer = placed 
ments per hour uring 
ing month ~~ month 





——e 


Federal projects 





—. 


July 1935 to October 1936, inclusive---_- $216, 465, 260 | 481, 138, 256 $153, 579, 124 








July to December 1935 30,077,743 | 65, 915, 609 32, 116, 949 


11, 179, 541 e 8, 988, 622 
12, 529, 207 ° 9, 684, 578 
325, 505 14, 431, 789 . . 8, 028, 299 
375, 865 16, 563, 885 38 : 12, 903, 903 
401, 298 19, 160, 510 i ° 12, 668, 052 
453, 012 22, 657, 507 ° 14, 431, 802 
451, 570 22, 699, 760 , 16, 198, 583 
451, 960 22, 794, 588 ; 13, 191, 899 
439, 897 22, 585, 121 . 13, a 741 
437, 839 21, 785, 609 ° 12, 270 


, 703 





P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1936 funds * 





September 1935 to October 1936, in- 
clusive $83, 876,773 | 114, 055, 779 $0. 735 | $172, 164, 47 


715, 893 F 2, 061, 70 








3, 632, 378 

8, 611, 717 
. 10, 548, 343 
112, 345 : 14, 725, 726 
149, 334 ’ . 20, 112, 332 
176, 184 , 435, ° 20, 454, 214 
188, 076 » 277, 47 ; 23, 404, 501 
191, 433 , 892, ° 24, 067, 345 
184, 518 , 794, A : 23, 150, 164 
171, 203 2, 356. 15, 818, 125 . 21, 396, 051 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





August 1935 to October 1936, inclusive _-. $1, 492, 786, 630 |3, 204, 644, 480 $0. 403 | ‘ * $443, 11! 118, 73 731 
August to December 1935. 170, 911, 331 





128, 383, 000 - 408 19, 860, 772 
137, 182, 000 . 17, 896, 597 
144, 471, 000 . 17, 592, 687 
988, 000 305, 19, 586, 594 

22, 060, 924 
22, 674, 265 
21, 177, 078 
° 24, 454, 315 
23, 553, 327 

* 2,637,742 ° 47, 572, 532 




















1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th with exceptions noted in the preceding table. 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
§ These data are included in tables co jects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The data for October include lavas employees working on non-Federal projects and 11,201 em- 
ao working on low-cost housing 


nditures of $160 100,007 BST for for rentals ond services from the beginning of program throug) 
Sept. 30, > 936, for which monthly data are not available 





anced 
July 


ive, on 





164, 471 
061, 700 


632, 378 
611, 717 
548, 343 
725, 726 
112, 332 
454, 214 
404, 501 
067, 345 
150, 164 
396, 051 





374, 265 
L77, 078 
154, 315 
553, 327 
572, 532 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


SraTISTICS Concerning employment and pay rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation work in September and October 1936 are presented in table 
3. 


Table 183.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
September and October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of employees Amount of pay roll 





October | September October September 





All groups 404, 826 320,821 | $17, 662,545 | * $16, 367, 897 


Enrolled personnel 3 354, 083 270, 337 10, 031, 019 8, 420, 572 
Reserve officers 8, 297 7, 768 2, 038, 922 2, 000, 005 
Educational advisers ‘ 2, 157 2,114 369, 733 362, 650 
Supervisory and technical § ¢ 40, 289 7 40, 602 6 5, 222, 871 7 5, 584, 670 























| Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are for 
entire month. 

1 Revised. 

1 October data include 2,725 enro}lees and pay roll of $58,105 outside continental United States; September, 
2.406 enrollees and pay roll of $53,083. 

‘Included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 

‘Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

+ 38,587 employees and pay roll of $5,032,547 also included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 

139,500 employees and pay roll of $5,486,409 also included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 


Employment and pay-roll data for Emergency Conservation work- 
ers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5.0 percent are paid $45; 8.0 percent, $36; and the remain- 
ing 87.0 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, 
are provided with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the Emergency 
Conservation program from October 1935 to October 1936, inclusive, 
are given in table 14. 

Table 14.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, October 1935 to October 1936 ! 
[Subject to revision] 


Monthly pay- Monthly pay- 
roll disburse- roll disburse- 
ments ments 

















1986—Continued 
891, 002 
407, 621 
383, 279 
404, 422 

) ugust 383, 554 
454, 231 320, 821 
356, 273 404, 826 17, 662, 545 























we = aed of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are for 
re mon 


113561—37——_14 
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Construction Projects Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked o, 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance ( orpo. 
ration in October are presented in table 15, by type of project. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recop. 
struction Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, October 1936 ' 


(Subject to revision] 











— 


Monthly | Number of Value of 















Number . | man-hours | Average | materia) 

Type of project of wage td worked | earnings] orders 
earners ments during per hour | placed dyr. 
month ~ | ing month 





sd 


CO ns ae pS ee 8, 864 | $1,002,648 | 1,347,317 $0. 744 | $1, 208 44 













=— _—— 


RI Et cae tt GPE R Se LC PS 603 73, 965 71, 163 1. 039 6, 964 
Building construction ?........................ 833 54, 905 114, 685 . 479 228 513 
ie ay EID. Spe AE aM FE IE 36 2, 652 4, 272 . 621 4, 68) 
PRED GING GOWEIRG Ds on cccececeswacctcesecssece 6, 624 786,828 | 1,043,116 . 754 1, O46, 634 
tL, + cniupeneuecatentahtneunetiniinn 768 84, 298 114, 081 . 739 11, 800 

































1 Data are for the month ending on the L5th. 
? Includes 139 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $11,128; 15,794 man-hours worked; and materia! order; 
placed during the month amounting to $51,548 on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 





A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from October 1935 to October 1936, inclusive. 
is given in table 16. 





Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, October 1935 to October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 








































Value of 
Number Monthly may ana Average materia! 
Month of wage = eee dis- worked dur- —— — 
earners ursements per hour | placed dur. 
ing month ing month 
a ttipinncadunbinntinmmimntsinedee 9, 204 $953, 383 1, 269, 897 $0. 751 $1, 238, 053 
ES SRE 9, 802 1, 002, 151 1, 344, 959 . 745 1, 411, 72 
PONTE « 5 < cnc ccccenecmmivagscothatiious 7, 792 870, 129 1, 161, 473 . 749 1, 383, 330 
1936 
I aac ne ctinnihiiemmnisinibinidnatveairmren 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 .778 1, 355, 520 
i EE STITT EEE 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 
eee ee eee 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 . 768 1, 385, 640 
STII enck-ct ktinadadlentidignsisionniieiniinl 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 . 767 1, 292, 063 
Be nbccencecccudupinancocccscccosoenns 10, 988 962, 280 1, 244, 097 .773 1, 441, 48 
Fhe bdak pccéddclicaurcccsoccesdiben 8, 501 941, 680 1, 252, 193 . 752 2, 527, 262 
ELLA, SE ee Se ae 9, 843 1, 063, 728 1, 436, 201 . 741 2, 050, 370 
RSS R TEN ERR TIE RY 9, 658 1, 065, 744 1, 441, 791 . 739 1, 314, 682 
NOT .ccponccccascesescoesumlbaa 10, 290 1, 085, 642 1, 510, 109 .719 1, 420, 444 
SEIS EISLER ESS EOS Ser 8, 864 1, 002, 648 1, 347, 317 . 744 1, 298, 643 








! Includes projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co.; data are for month ending the 15th. 
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1, 238, 053 
1, 411,79 
1, 383, 330 


1, 355, 520 
1, 436, 119 
1, 385, 640 
1, 292, 063 
1, 441, 248 
2, 527, 262 


2, 050, 370 
1, 314, 692 
1, 420, 444 
1, 298, 643 
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Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 
supplied by the Bureau of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis- 
bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, and 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders were 
placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects financed from regu- 
lar governmental appropriations for which contracts were awarded 
previous to that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during October are given in table 17, by type of project. 


Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of wage 
earners Number of 
man-hours 
Type of project worked 
Maximum Weekl during 
number aver 4 month 
employed ? ag 











2 155,989 | 147,936 ($15, 104,683 | 22, 895, 489 


13,033 | 1,209,317 | 1,575,470 
77 8, 187 9, 539 

199 14, 998 26, 624 
Naval vessels 34,527 | 4,744,202 | 5, 433, 785 
Publie 63,760 | 5,584,119 | 9,979,729 


1, 302 220, 318 274, 737 ° 

30, 3,012,967 | 5,013, 446 - 601 
2, 151, 966 322, 241 . 472 
2, 








21, 584 36, 929 . 584 
136, 935 222, 989 - 614 























' Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

‘Includes weekly average for public roads. 

‘ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
October 1935 to October 1936 are shown, by months, in table 18. 
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Table 18.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Reg), 
Governmental Appropriations, October 1935 to October 1936 ! 














Number of 
man-hours 
worked dur- 
ing month 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 





Monthly 
Number 
Month of wage a 
earners ments 
1936 
RRPRES Te GS PERT See ae eee 59, 091 $4, 193, 129 
TELE AERTS. 63, 912 4, 077, 395 
AEST SEITE aT 56, 780 3, 707, 963 
1936 
ES ER Pee eer er 46, 895 3, 990, 725 
SER ETRE a reese: 43, 915 8, 619, 025 
RR AY 5 APT ee 47, 538 3, 674, 896 
ES ES 60, 107 5, 205, 353 
TE TERE RE RES RIE: 79, 789 6, 242, 763 
ESS S CSE Sees Se ee TTS: 102, 376 8, 631, 104 
RE Ee Te Spa Se AS ee ee ES 126, 176 12, 424, 667 
Re diathtei ial einanmmmnmaaneaeiel 146, 822 13, 423, 023 
TEE SETI Paes ae 155, 880 14, 093, 907 
EEA ESI LAE ce IE 155, 989 15, 104, 683 











21, 371, 970 
22, 895, 489 


624 


$0. 
. 622 








Value of 
materia] 


’ 
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ced dur. 
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A All 


$7, 181, 155 
6, 690, 405 
6, 155, 84 


5, 584, 6 
6, 669, O15 
7, 185, 019 
9, 861, 374 
12, 559, 367 


12, 347, 433 


19, 009, Oo 





! Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


A rReEcorD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the 
construction and maintenance of State roads from October 1935 t 
October 1936 is presented in table 19. 


State-Roads Projects 









Table 19.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Road 
October 1935 to October 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 














Number of employees working on— 





Month 


New roads 


Mainte- 
nance 


Total 











Total pay 
roll 





SEE EEE ee ee ee 
EEE EE EEE EEE OEE OOOO Oe 
EERE OES 





SBS 


S BSSEe5x 
S2t ASBSER ESE 


FS. 
Fy 


147, 324 
139, 138 
121, 690 


105, 795 
119, 777 
133, 386 
143, 305 
164, 356 
165, 363 


164, 956 
158, 882 
151, 772 
149, 717 


















! Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds 4% 
Works Progress Administration funds; data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
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$7, 181, 155 
6, 690, 405 
6, 155, 84) 


5, 584, 611 
6, 669, 01g 
7, 185, 019 
9, 861, 373 
12, 559, 367 
12, 347, 433 
2, 333, 44 
7, 584, 18) 
8, 581, 38] 
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Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities, 
November 1936 ' 


HE usual seasonal decrease in building construction activity 

was shown by November permits. Measured by the value of 
permits issued, building construction dropped 15 percent. Decreases 
occurred in all classes of construction. Additions, alterations, and 
repairs registered the greatest decrease—22 percent. New nonresi- 
dential construction declined 18 percent and new residential construc- 
tion 10 percent. - 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, however, building 
activity in November 1936 showed a pronounced improvement. The 
value of permits issued for new residential construction increased 70 
percent and additions, alterations, and repairs, 25 percent. New 
nonresidential construction, on the other hand, decreased 5 percent. 
Over the year all classes of construction showed a gain of 31 percent. 


Comparisons of October and November 1936 


A sumMaArRyY of building construction in 1,573 identical cities in 


October and November 1936 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,573 Identical Cities, October 
and November 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
Per- 
centage 
change 


Novem- 
ber 1936 


October 
1936 


November 
1936 


October 


1936 change 





48, 516 64, 782 | —25.1 —15.1 


10, 272 
27, 916 








10, 328 


11, 800 
13, 285 
39, 697 


—12.5 
—22.7 
—29.7 


59, 168, 088 
31, 474, 367 
23, 007, 565 


$113, 650, 020 


$133, 884, 965 








65, 933, 427 
38, 321, 690 
29, 629, 848 


—10.3 
—17.9 
—22.3 























A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,573 indentical 


cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
the months of October and November 1936. 


' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, November 1936”, copies of which will be furnished upon request 
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dwellings 







Type of dwelling 




























All types... ; $58, 864, 615 | $64,774, 288 9.1 
1-family__.___ 40,819,556 | 45,673,079 | —10.6 
2-family 1._____ 2,147,417 | 2,579,420] —~16.7 
Multifamily ? v ’ | 15,897,642 | 16, 521, 789 —3.8 











! 


1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 








is given in table 3. 


October and November 1936 












1936 









mee r ; | 
Total, all groups-__-.-- -_..|$113, 650, 020|$133, 884, 965) —15. 1/14, 758) 16, 293)\9, 470 
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Table 2.—-Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of F \Milies 
Provided for in 1,573 Identical Cities, October and November 1935 _ 


Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families | 


for 


November October Toser Novem- | October | | '°en'! 
1936 1936 g ber 1936 1936 Ty 
change 


Analysis by Size of City, October and November 1936 


THE estimated cost of building construction for which permits wer 
issued in the 1,573 identical cities included in the survey for the 
months of October and November 1936, together with the number o' 
family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by population groups. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Familie 
Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,573 Identical Cities, by Size of City, 


Total building construction | Number of families provided for in 
ee hor g ves ei aa 7 | | 
I-family | 2-family | 
All types | dwellings |dwellings'| , {"" 
Population group Per- —* 
November | October cent- |———___—_—__|———_ ——_—_——| 
1936 936 
aim No- Oc- | No- Oc- No-| Oc- No- | 0 
vem-| to- |vem-| to- |vem-| to- |vem 
ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber 


1936 


1937 









in new dwell] 














1936 | 1936 



































’ 10, 64 
500,000 and over- __-.-. 40, 282,088) 44,206,452) —9.1) 5,463) 5, 058)2, 360) 2, 739 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 26, 140,557) 33, 084,792} —21.0| 3, 250) 4, 051/2, 080) 2, 221 
50,000 and under 100,000- 9, 984, 346) 14, 039,407; —28.9) 1,198) 1,571} 921) 1,080 
25,000 and under 50,000_.| 11, 208,228) 13, 483, 367; —16.9| 1,177] 1,363) 975) 1,112 
10,000 and under 25,000_.| 15, 175,367; 16,115,410} —5.8) 1,997) 2,247/1,770)| 2,021 
5,000 and under 10,000. . . 7,070,799) 8, 653,249) —18.2) 1,116} 1,346) 870) 1,082 
2,500 and under 5,000_...| 3,788,635) 4,212,288} —10.1; 557) 657| 494) 609 






860) 905)4, 428 4, 52 


224) 234/2, 8792, 0s 
214; 246) 956)1, 5M 
126; 145) 151) 
74 68; 128) Is 
108} 110; 119) Ii 
64 164! on 

32; 38} 31) | 




























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


10,000 and over. 


Construction During First 11 Months, 1935 and 1936 


CumuLATIVE totals for the first 11 months of 1936 compared wit! 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The data 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 10,000 Population 
and Over, First 11 Months of 1935 and of 1936, by Class of Construction 


Class of construction 


Al] construction . 


New residential 
New nonresidential. ce 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 








Estimated cost of building construction, first 


-| $1, 219, 157, 228 


561, 221, 548 
384, 196, 753 
273, 738, 927 


11 months of— 


$748, 795, 726 


262, 884, 750 
277, 333, 618 
208, 577, 358 


Percentage 
change 


+62. 8 








Table 5 presents the number of family-dwelling units provided and 
the estimated cost of dwellings in cities with a population of 10,000 
and over for the first 11 months of 1935 and 1936. 


Table 5.—-Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, First 11 Months of 1935 and of 1936, by 
Type of Dwelling 


Estimated cost of housekeeping 


Number of families provided 
dwellings 


for in new dwellings 


Type of dwelling First 11 months of - First 11 months of 


-? Per- meteor Per- 
centage centage 
1936 change 


All types $557, 355, 524 |$259, 725, 691 |+114.6 
358, 290, 094 | 181, 963, 723 | +96.9 | 
20, 415, 504 | 11,769,946 | +73.5 
178, 649,926 | 65,992,022 |+-170.7 


137, 947 








|-family__- 
2-family ! beawkid da 
Multifamily 2_ 

















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison With a Year Ago 


TaBLeE 6 gives the number and estimated cost of building permits 
issued in 786 identical cities having a population of 10,000 and over in 
November 1935 and November 1936, by class of construction. 


Table 6.—Summary of Building Construction in 786 Identical Cities, November 
1935 and November 1936 








Number of buildings 


Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
Novem- | ercent- 


age 
ber 1935 change 


November | November | Percent- 


age 
1936 1935 change 


Novem- 
ber 1936 





43, 717 


8, 792 
9, 194 
25, 731 


35, 002 


4, 770 
7, 000 
23, 232 


+24.9 |$102, 424, 357 | $78, 188, 421 


+84. 3 30, 821, 276 
+313 30, 002, 295 
+10. 8 17, 364, 850 


+31. 0 


+69. 6 
—4.9 
+24. 5 


All construction - 








New residemtial.....................-. 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ._. 
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The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimated co, 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits we, 
issued in the 786 identical cities reporting for November 1935 an, 
November 1936 are given in table 7. 


Table 7.—-Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 786 Identical Cities, November 1935 and 1936 














Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families provi 
dwellings for in new dwellii: 








Type of dwelling 
November | November ~| Novem- | Novem- | !’e'e: 
1936 1935 ber 1936 | ber 1935 








All types_--.-.--- ..-.+---------.----| $51, 975, 422 | $30, 756, 276 13, 015 





7 

1-family decececcccceesc-eee--| 34,690,690 | 18,482, 738 8,036} 4: 
4 BS REM. 1, 936, 715 1, 253, 368 54. 5 746 
Multifamily ? 15, 418, 087 11, 020, 170 | 











, 
. 
’ 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued for October and \o- 
vember is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 1,573 identical cities having a population of 2,500 and over. 
The comparisons with the corresponding month of 1935 are based 
on reports received from 786 identical cities having a population of 
10,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. The data, however, do include the value of 
contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities coy- 
ered. Information concerning public building is collected by the 
Bureau from the various Federal and State agencies having the 
power to award contracts for building construction. The informa- 
tion concerning public building is then added to the data concerning 
private construction received from local building officials. In No- 
vember 1936? the value of Federal and State buildings for which 
contracts were awarded in these 1,573 cities amounted to $7,303,000: 
in October 1936, to $7,876,000. 


2In the 786 cities which reported for November 1935 the value of public buildings for which contracts 
were awarded amounted to $7,661,000. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
juring October and November 1936 on various types of construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from 
ithe Works Progress Administration fund, and from regular govern- 
mental appropriations, is shown in table 8. 


Table 8.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, October and November 1936 ! 








| Value of contracts awarded and 
: force-account work started 
Federal agency 


October 1936 


ts 208 ae 
| 
November 1936 | 





2 $91, 640, 083 3 $130, 229, 989 








Public Works Administration: 
2, 091, 142 


5, 735, 247 | 

2 29, 924, 076 | 

21, 506, 098 
32, 383, 520 


4 3, 016, 706 
Non-Federal: 
N.LR.A 
E. R.A. A. 
The Works Program § nbd 
Regular governmental appropriations - - - 


2 5, 678, 805 
3 32, 080, 702 
4 42, 494, 120 
4 46, 959, 656 








| Preliminary, subject to revision. 

‘Includes $4,105,600 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.); also includes $941,750 value 

{contracts financed from funds made available by the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. 
Revised. Includes $1,569,727 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 

‘ Revised. 

‘Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds as reported by 
the various State governments for November 1935 and October and 
November 1936 is shown in table 9. 


Table 9.—-Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly by State Funds 








Value of contracts 





Type of project 


Public buildings... ...... noi 
Highway construction 





November 
1936 


October 
1936 


November 
1935 





$936, 171 
5, 435, 472 








$640, 042 
11, 222, 816 








$535, 838 
3, 900, 917 
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Food Prices in November 1936 
Changes Between October 13 and November 17, 1936 


Ps mma retail food costs declined 0.4 percent between (Octo. 
ber 13 and November 17. This decline resulted from lower 
costs for seven of the eight major commodity groups included in the 
index. Eggs alone showed higher costs. 

The all-foods index for November 17 stood at 82.5 percent of the 
3-year average, 1923-25. This represents an increase of 1.2 percent 
over November 19, 1935, and was due to price increases in dairy 
products, eggs, and fruits and vegetables groups. Compared with 
November 15, 1929, when the index was 106.7, food costs on Noven- 
ber 17 were 22.7 percent lower, each commodity group sharing in 
the decline. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.4 percent between 
October 13 and November 17, lower prices being reported for 10 of 
the 13 items in the group. Price decreases of 0.9 percent for flour, 
_1.1 percent for corn meal, 2.1 percent for rice, and 0.1 percent for 
white bread, were the more important changes. Hominy grits and 
rye bread rose in price 1.5 and 0.1 percent, respectively. Macaroni 
showed no price change. 

Meat prices, as a whole, declined 1.6 percent, lower costs being 
recorded for all pork items except salt pork, all lamb items, and 
roasting chickens. The significant decreases in the pork and lamb 
groups were pork chops (11.6 percent), pork loin roast (12.1 percent), 
sliced bacon (2.1 percent), lamb rib chops (4.0 percent), and leg of 
lamb (2.0 percent). Ptices for all beef items except liver advanced. 
The cheaper cuts, chuck roast and plate beef, advanced sharply. 

Costs of dairy products dropped 0.4 percent during the period; 
three items (butter, cheese, and cream) declined in price; and fresh 
milk and evaporated milk increased. Fresh-milk prices increased 
in 10 cities; in Washington, Jacksonville, Birmingham, and Portland, 
Oreg., the advance was 1 cent or more per quart. Four cities reported 
lower prices. The result of these changes was an increase of 0.3 per- 
cent in the cost of milk. 

Egg prices continued to advance, and are now higher than for any 
period since November 15, 1930. The advance between October 13 
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and November 17, 1936, was 7.7 percent; 50 of the 51 cities included 
in the index reported higher prices. Seattle alone showed lower prices. 

The combined index for fruits and vegetables, which has dropped 
steadily since last June, declined 1.3 percent further. The indexes 
for subgroups “fresh” and ‘‘canned” fruits and vegetables fell 1.8 
and 0.2 percent, respectively. The important price changes in 
the fresh fruits and vegetables subgroup were for oranges (—11.7 
percent), lemons (—3.3 percent), cabbage (—8.7 percent), onions 
(—3.8 percent), apples (+3.6 percent), bananas (-++-7.5 percent), 
and green beans (+ 16.7 percent); potato prices held steady. Eight 
of the eleven items in the canned subgroup declined in price, with the 
decreases ranging from 0.1 percent for canned corn to 1.2 percent for 
tomato juice. The three canned items whose prices increased were 
peaches, asparagus, and beans with pork. The subgroup “dried 
fruits and vegetables” showed an increase of 3.4 percent, due to 
increases in the prices of navy beans (9.2 percent), prunes (1.5 per- 
cent), black-eyed peas (0.2 percent), and peaches (0.1 percent). 
Raisins and lima beans declined fractionally in price. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate declined 0.1 percent between 
October 13 and November 17, 1936. The price of coffee was un- 
changed, tea advanced 0.1 percent, and cocoa and chocolate declined 
1.6 and 0.5 percent, respectively. 

The index for fats and oils stands at 76.2, which indicates declines 
of 0.1 percent compared with last month and 8.7 percent compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The decline of 1.5 percent 
in costs of the sugar and sweets group was due to price decreases of 
1.9 percent for sugar, 0.2 percent for corn sirup, and 0.6 for molasses. 
Strawberry preserves increased in price 0.3 percent. 

Table 1 presents indexes of retail food costs by major commodity 
groups as of November 17 and October 13, 1936, together with cost 
levels for a year ago and for 1932 and 1929. 

The chart on page 3 shows the relative changes in the retail costs 
of all foods and of each of the major food groups from January 1929 
to November 1936, inclusive. 
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Table i.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,! by Commodity 
Groups 


November and October 1936, and November 1935, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 








1936 1929 





Commodity group 
Nov. 17 | Oct. 13 Nov. 15 





—_— 


All foods 106. 7 


98, 2 
118, 8 
102. 0 
129. 5 
103. 9 
104. 2 

94.9 
108. 5 
108, 9 

91.8 

76. 2 








Cereals and bakery products 
Meats 
Dairy products 
eee 
Fruits and vegetables 

Fresh 


ed 
Beverages and chocolate 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets 


BSISZSSSSSHA | 8 
@SCnwnnwaranwenwnwe / ao 
FSLSSAISSES | S 
DWWWONAH sr oo 
Ccumocoononon 

GRISSRRSASE | S 
— — OO mm OD mh AI © rs 
ESSSASSRSRSS | & 
MDWODADOLKFWDONW! & 


SESSESEEASS | F 
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| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


Average prices for each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for November and October 1936, and for November 
1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
November and October 1936, and November 1935 


(*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 











1936 





Article 








Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 


Noe 


Solow wo — mie 


woe 
Or on fbanorwe oe 


RECO ~D wHDS EWS 


d 
28-0z package-- 
8-oz. package-- 
pound... 


Bakery products: 
*Bread, white 
Bread, whole wheat 


a 
Roce POMS oe 
woe Own BR OdDkOnwnwe 

Se 
BReoe spSE EE hs 
m~10 ro awmnoaeKwneo 
— i Or fe anwnor wo 














BESEENE f RERESE 
BEBEBEE & HERES 
BBSENE B EERERE 


BESEESE S ESRESS 
acoonwner@o 3 DDOWDUt O&O 


' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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Table 2.—-Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined Con 
November and October 1936, and November 1935 



































= = — PR 
Oar + 
1936 193: I est 
Article - as 
Nov.17 | Oct.18 | Nov 19 | Nos Jue 
. sed remé 
: 
Meats— Continued. | for 4 

Lamb: Cents Cents Cents | ents 
Sil iienmipebeseenendecdsuwapwopeesee pound. 12.5 13.0 12.9 | 126 were 
TE castindadliinecscsmiublinoneesdheiipes do... 21.1 22.0 21.6 | "CF 

iiltietictsiiseteniptinenibddenntgtnuneesiennanti do... 27.7 28. 2 28. 0 ne Min 2 
Ee aEe aeErres: do... 33. 8 35. 2 33.8 33 
Poultry: Tl 
“Roasting chickens_.-_ -____- cubcopebaibes ne 29. 8 31.1 30. 9 30. 8 . 
Fish, canned: Ohic 
tn dnddcatinetabahhonutapel 16-02. can... 12.9 13. 1 13,2 13 
SNL... ¢. 4..43,.1. dia Oh. cock eam do... 24.9 25. 1 24. 5 "4 and 
Dairy products: 
EE Pl | pound... 39. 6 40. 2 38. 8 35.4 Foo 
PR anstidedinkdwaccesulietieedica tities 29.3 29. 6 27.1 8.9 
SL Bh wcncbomabien WE Ea) SP \y pint. 15.7 15.8 14.5 145 to § 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?_..._....- quart. 12.2 Te lscumrocsines = es 
*Milk, fresh (delivered) ..............-....... do... 12.4 12.4 i1.5 ii; Me Por 
*Milk, evaporated. ._................. 144-02. can. 7.9 7.9 6.8 68 | 
here cata benih-dnetiennnachchts tockeaeldind dozen. 46.9 43.6 44.2 Ge fires 
Fruits and vegetables: d 
resh: an 
Ne SS See ae See ee pound 5.8 5.6 4.8 | 4.6 
Ree ¢ do.._- 6.6 6.2 7.0 6. if 
ivccsstecapssatetetanasateten dozen 29, 2 30. 2 31.5 31 2 
Eoin ance Seiniinhocimedentical’ do... 33. 4 37.8 33.9 33 giv 
DPR ..o>ckhoacessdennosensae pound 10.4 8.9 11.3 12 : 
. —-s—i“(tiC IR eR 0 3.2 3.5 2.8 9 ear 
SE cpuiissinenawedetne SUG antaiiaianad bunch 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.8 
RS eS a stalk. 8.1 7.7 8.9 | & 
TR AR TI I head... 7.9 10.5 9.3 | 9.3 Tab 
EERE OS BERET RHE pound .- 3.0 3.2 3.9 | 3.8 
Is ns _— 2.9 2.9 2.3 | 19 N 
SP ESE rea ee Ge 6.6 7.1 6.3 | 
ENS cotannecncecowectnencubed do. ..- 3.7 3.9 3.1 | , 

Canned: ia 
ND  aey teenie Smet. no. 24 can 18.4 18.3 19. 1 9 — 
ee eee _ 22. 2 22.2 22. 6 2 
Ac. 1... shsanedlilssascesaden do 22.5 22.5 22.6 2 
TR Re a PE no. 2 can. 27.0 26.8 25.7 25 
nn. ttt ctiatin enh vidi weneilt ak a 12. 1 12.2 11.5 l 

* Beans with pork .................. 16-0z. can... 7.4 7.2 7.2 7 

WE, ak cacti tele EES BE ot no. 2 can... 12.9 13.0 11.8 ll al 

- ae Ris oN -Saanosugh eles do_- 16.3 16.4 16.4 If 

yl FEED RS OS SS ee 9.5 9.6 9.4 y.4 Ave 
Tomato soup-_-.---- ..--- 1046-02. can. 8.1 8.1 8.0 8 bi 

Dried: . 

SE ee Yn eee pound. 17.6 17.5 16.4 lf Net 
~ eater ee Se se Pa 10.3 10.1 10. 2 10.2 
ES SE EE 15-0z. package- 9.8 9.9 9.6 9. 
Black-eyed peas. ..................... pound.-. 9.5 9.5 8.6 8. ¢ 
IRE Ser do___- 11.6 11.7 9.9 9.9 
ae Pb eee do.__. 8.8 8.1 5.9 5.4 
Beverages and chocolate: 
iTS iidinhh ot onipnececeeitanunmiall pound. 24.3 24. 4 24.3 24 
, «a ees ae do... 70.8 70.7 68.1 68. 1 
i eaatienhebtnerescacceatianatd 8-02. can. 10.2 10.3 10.9 10.9 Mi 
a 8-oz. package_ 16.1 16. 2 17.5 17,6 
Fats and oils: 
PE iitinds ainthe ne hee Migisdin neds sdanmiuniaten pound... 16.4 16.5 20. 1 21. 
aa er do_..- 15. 2 15.2 16.9 17.1 
. table shortening... .................... Go.... 21.3 21.5 22.0 22. 
lite ac iE SR” pie, | pint. 25. 2 25. 2 24.8 24.9 
ic tecdbn dete neshuis babtetnieen ¥% pint... 16.8 16.8 16.9 16.9 
CIS cb athe ewcensateasnaliee son pound_. 18.7 18. 6 1.0 19. | 
ER EET do_... 18.9 19.1 21.9 22 k 
Sugar and sweets: ; 
Ses Se eee do... 5.5 5.6 5.9 3.9 
Ti lonini¢ubbetennsesaedpsendens 24-02. can. 14.2 14.2 13.8 13.8 
EES RES AE 18-02. can... 14.4 14.5 14.4 14.4 
Strawberry preserves. .................... pound_. 20. 6 20.5 20.3 2.3 
1 Average of milk delivered by dairy and sold in grocrey stores, weighted according to the relative 
proportion dheteibured by each method. 
re 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


PricE movements were mixed in the nine regional areas. The 
West North Central area showed no change, the Mountain and Pacific 
areas recorded increases of 0.5 and 0.6 percent, respectively, and the 
remaining six areas reported lower prices, ranging from —0.1 percent 
for New England to —1.4 percent for East South Central. There 
were 36 cities with lower prices. In 13 cities costs were higher and 
in 2 cities, New York and Scranton, the index was unchanged. 

The discontinuance of the sales tax of 3.0 percent on food items in 
Ohio contributed to the declines reported for Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Columbus—these cities showing the greatest drop in food costs. 
Food-cost changes range from a decrease of 4.5 percent in Cleveland 
to an increase of 2.5 percent in Portland, Oreg. The increase in 
Portland, Oreg., was due chiefly to increases of 1.1 cents per quart for 
fresh milk and 1.5 cents per dozen for eggs, and 3.7 percent for fruits 
and vegetables. 

Index numbers of the retail costs of food, by cities and regions, are 


given in table 3 for November and October 1936 and for November of 
earlier years. 


Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities! 
November and October 1936 and Nov. Aber 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25= 100] 











Region and city —- $$$ ~ ae 
Nov. 19} Nov. 5 y. 21 


Nov. 15| Nov. 15 


1935 | 
| 
| 


Average: 51 cities com- 
bin 


106, 7 


107.2 


106. 9 
107.0 
106. 3 
105, 4 
109. 4 
107.3 
106. 3 
107.6 
107. 2 
106. 5 
106. 7 
108. 1 
106. 7 
106. 1 
108. 5 


107.6 


109. 2 
112.3 
103. 9 
107. 4 
105. 6 
109. 3 
108. 1 
107.9 
106. 3 


i” 














New England 


Sd Eade 
o~- | oO 
z 
- 





~I 
~i 
~J 
22R/S) = 
elie | ao 


| anVemmwoan 


Bridge 
Fall River 


ZSaSFe 


New Haven. ............ 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


ZSESEE 
onnooO® 











# | SeVSSRN/3/s 





=|% 
=-2/3 | 


a 
1 
Rochester 


a ONO 











S| SSSSBPS/S | SEAS 


CWAOW@K-10/ o/| COSTS 


East North Central 


Chicago 
Cincinnati__......__. 





Peoria 
Springfield, I 
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eT et oi ae Ose) ea | WWM OLOFN) = 
SRANSPARSS| S| HPSS: 
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' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each aity prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


den wale — purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
on wi 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Citie._ 
Continued 


November and October 1936 and November 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and i929 
















































































[1923-25 =100] 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 | 19% 
Region and city — - 
Nov. 17| Oct. 13 | Nov. 19| Nov. 5 | Nov. 20) Nov. 21) Nov. 15 Noy. j; 
West North Central._..._. 86.6 86.6 . 82.1 77.2 70.5 64. 6 107.7 
Kansas City_...........- 85.7 | - 86.5 82.7 80.8 77.1 69.7 66. 6 oF 
Minneapolis......--..... 89.9 89. 4 86. 4 84.7 78.2 72.6 65. 6 fo 
BI NS 83.6 82.8 81.5 80. 0 74.6 67.5 61.4 Me 
RRR 87.4 87.6 8h. 5 82.9 77.8 71.1) .64.7| ia 
_. PARTS 85.3 85.4 83. 4 81.4 77.4 71.6 63.5 06 4 
South Atlantic__.________. 82.2 82.7 81.7 80.9 74.6 70.0 64.11 1955 
See ee ee ae 7.2} 825| 787| 6) 7.7) 65.7] 50.8)  Io4, 
Baltimore.....-------.-- 85.3 85.7 84.6 83.8 77.3 73.0 66.5| 1054 
Charleston, S. C__._..-- 83.3 84.3 82.0 81.8 74.0 69. 6 64.0 OF 
Jacksonville............- 79.8 80. 1 78.8 78.0 71.7 66. 1 61.0 00 
| Aaa ReUpREREE 82.3 83.6 81.8 80.7 74.8 70.9 66.6} 1129 
Richmond............... 79.6 79.6 78.1 76. 4 71.7 67.3 61.1 102 § 
Savannah......._....... 82.7 83.9 81.5 82.0 74.3 69. 6 63.31 i075 
Washington, D. C__.___. 84. 5 84. 4 85.7 84.9 77.4 73.6 67.5 | 108) 
East South Central______. 79.2| 80.4| 76.7) 16.7! 2.7) 663! 61.0! 1053 
Birmingham......_____- 75.7 77.0 71.8 72.5 67.6 63.7 59.2} 1025 
a eamemeamaatatatts 87.1 88. 1 87.0 86.3 80. 9 70.3 63.3) 1103 
RR 81.1 81.7 78.8 77.5 74.9 69. 2 63.2! 1067 
Ce 77.3 77.4 76. 4 75.4 71.1 65. 4 62.0! 103.0 
West South Central______ 81.9 83.0 80, 3 79.4 75.4 69, 2 62.3) 104.3 
NS RL bee ile heel 80. 0 81.5 79.7 79.3 75.2 68. 8 63. 1 104.9 
Houston................. 82.3 82.6 79.1 78.1 74.6 67.3 58.7 102.4 
Little Rock.............. 80. 5 82.0 78.1 77.2 73.) 66.3 60. 0 107.9 
New Orleans........._-. 84.1 85.7 84.5 83. 1 77.2 72.9 66. 6 05 
Mountain_.....__..._.____- 86.8| 86.4 837) 833/ 77.5| 69.2) 642) 1049 
ae 81. 4 82.0 78. 2 76.7 74.9 63. 9 61.9 105 
| MPa 89.9 90.0 86. 3 86.0 79.0 71.2 66.2 | 103 
Salt Lake City.......__- 82.9 81.1 81.1 80.7 77.1 68.7 61.5 | 104.2 
ee 81.0|/ 805; 79%.3/ 78.0] 4.8) 70.5| 66.4) 105.0 
Los Angeles. ........._.. 77.8 77.0 75.5 73.8 72.5 70. 2 62.8) 103 
Portland, Oreg....--.-- 83.2 81.1 80. 1 78.9 73.9 65.7 64.4 106.1 
San Francisco........... 83.8 84.3 83.0 81.8 81.7 75.9 71.5 107 
ad le aaa 82. 5 81.4 80.9 80. 4 75.2 70.1 65.4) 104. 











The Bureau added 13 cities to its list for food price collection 
during the summer of 1935. These cities were selected from areas not 
adequately represented in the retail food price reporting service. 
Average prices for each of these cities for which data were available 
have been released since June 1935. 

Percentage changes in food costs in 10 of these cities between 
November 17 and October 13, 1936, are shown in table 4. 


en 
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Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for 10 Cities not Included 
in Indexes 


Nov. 17, 1936, Compared with October 1936 











Cereals Fruits Bever- 
All and Dairy and ages Fats | Sugar 
Region and city foods | bakery | Meats| prod- | Eggs | ..,. | and and and 
prod- ucts tables choco- | oils | sweets 
ucts late 

West North Central: 

Cedar Rapids..........- —1.4] -0.1 —2.3 | —10.6 | +208) -—0.2} -—0.1]/ —03 —0.6 

co ee es +1.0 +.7| —1.8 —.8 | +36.7 +.6} —L1] 42.5 —1.4 

WE aiieascecs...-.-- —.8 0 —3.2 —.9 | +25.4 —5.0 —2.6 +.4 —3.6 
South Atlantic: 

Columbia, 8. C..-...-.-- —.2 —.7 —1.1 +.4 +2.0 +.2 —.9 0 —3.2 

Winston-Salem --_-._...- —.7 0 —.2 +.1]} +3.0] —2.6 0 0 —1.9 
Fast South Central: 

De icsidissecedwceses +.3 —2.1 +2.2 +1,2 +7.5 —7.7 | +13.7 +9. 1 +.3 

OS SS +2.1 —.6 +.4 +.3 | +13.3 +5. 0 +.5 +.6 +1.4 
West South Central: 

0 a .. ~.8 —1.0 —2.4 —1.3 +-6.3 —1.1 +.2 +.8 —1.7 

Oklahoma City......_-- —1,1 —1.8 —1.5 —1.2 | +17.2 6. 2 —1.1 +.5 +3.5 
Mountain: 

EEE ET ee ee ee a eT! | a Senne: Kenner ct 

RE ee ee ee ee eae ee ee ee ee a Uae o 
Pacific: 

Spokane.....-...-..---- —.5 +.4| —5.2 +.8| +6.5 +.4 =-.3]| +13 —2.6 
































1 Prices not available. 


Retail Food Costs, 1923-28 


EVISED index numbers of retail food costs and revised average 
prices for 51 cities combined have been published currently since 
October 1935. Revised data for the years 1929-35, inclusive, were 
published in ‘‘Retail Prices, Revised Indexes of Retail Food Costs”’, 
Serial No. R. 384, together with a brief statement of the changes in 
statistical procedure involved in the revision. The revised data for 
1923-28, inclusive, are given in the pamphlet “Retail Prices’, 
November 1936, copies of which will be sent upon request. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 
Certain Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table brings together the index numbers of 

retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries and 
those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base 
periods used in the original reports have been retained. Indexes are 
shown for each year from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months 
as indicated since March 1932. 

As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
indexes for the various countries differs widely. The indexes are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period for 
certain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
and localities included on successive dates. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in F 
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Countries 
United : : 
0, Se States Australia! Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria} Canada | China 
| 
Bureau of Ministry} General | Domin- | National 
Computing agency ey Census —, of Labor | Direction} ion Bu- Tariff 
“* Statistics and Sta- ‘Bureau and Social) of Statis-| reau of | Commis- 
tistics Welfare tics Statistics} sion 
Number of localities. 51 30 Vienna 59 12 69 Shanghai 
Commodities in- 44 foods 
RE 84 foods'| and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods 
ceries 
Base=100_.....__._- 1923-25 Vea. July 1914} 1921 1926 1926 1926 
ee 2108. 1 1027 116 3170.7 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
RECs eae 2 104.9 1004 119 3 207.5 97.8 98.0 106. 7 
he SR eee 2103.3 989 119 3 207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92. 1 
RE eae pa ae 104. 7 1047 122 3218.4 106. 4 101.0 98. 4 
NI aap 99. 6 946 118 3 208. 6 86.7 98. 6 118.8 
i itidaincabintns kha 82. 1 830 108 3176.4 68. 0 77.3 107. 5 
1982 
an ocr 70.7 825 109  § ) BS See 66. 1 114.2 
incites tite 67.6 803 113 te enniie 62.1 107.3 
September___.....__. 66. 6 792 110 7. | are 63. 0 102. 6 
December. __..-.._-- 64.7 759 109 LL (eT eeha dee 64.0 84. 5 
1983 
0 59.8 734 103 150. 4 63.1 60. 4 92.3 
MAL etdch siwddade 64.9 7 106 143. 4 60. 2 62.2 84. 1 
September_._...___.. 71.8 768 104 151. 2 60. 4 65.9 88. 0 
December__....____- 69. 4 769 104 153. 6 62.4 66. 6 79.8 
1984 
alee ameaalimae tee 72.7 774 101 141.1 62.7 72.9 75.0 
p SSRIS 73.3 777 102 134. 0 60.7 67.6 75.4 
September_____._.__- 77.0 791 101 146. 1 61.0 68.8 106. 7 
December _________.- 74.5 794 100 144.0 62. 1 69.3 90. 4 
79.7 795 98 130.8 60. 7 69.5 85.7 
82. 0 805 103 141.4 60. 0 69.3 89.5 
79.9 826 101 154.3 59.1 70.9 89.8 
80. 2 827 103 159. 5 59. 6 72.4 86. 3 
81.0 820 103 162. 7 60. 6 73.2 90. 3 
82.1 813 102 160. 1 61.1 73.7 88.9 
81.2 812 102 161.4 60. 6 73.9 93.3 
80.9 815 101 161.7 61.3 72.9 98. 6 
79. 2 807 99 158. 5 60. 5 73.4 102. 2 
79.3 815 98 155.3 59. 8 71.0 97.9 
80. 0 816 99 151.1 59.8 71.3 97.6 
83. 4 818 103 153.3 60. 1 71.3 99. 3 
84.0 825 100 149.0 61.2 72.6 99. 8 
84.0 839 101 1455. 7 59. 8 74.7 105.7 
Ss eee ESSER. Fee BS AS 75.1 102. 3 
gg SRP Cat we AER LSE UF 74.4 102.7 
i Y eee et 7 eae” 





























reign 


Prague 


— 
5 fords 


July 1914 





1 Based on 42 foods prior to Jan. 2, 1935. 
1 Preliminary, based on average of 1 month in each quarter. 
3 Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


4 July. 


* Koruna devalued approximately 16 percent by law of Oct. 9, 1936. 





Com 


Nul 


Cor 
cl 


lo A? 2 weld 


— ea * OD oe he 





y 1914 


117.8 
1 126.2 
1195 5 
1123. | 
114.3 
104, 2 


100. | 
101.4 
97.6 
102.3 


94.9 
Q8. 8 
94.2 
92.7 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and i 
Foreign Countries—Continued 





= 





Country -- 


Computing agency . - 


Number of localities - 


Commodities 
cluded 


Estonia 


Germany 


Hungary 


Italy 





Bureau 
of 


Statistics 


of Sociai 
Affairs 


Ministry 


Central 
Office of 
Statistics 


Office 
Provin- 

cial of 
Economy 





21 


72 


Budapest 


Milan 





14 foods 


Foods 


37 foods 


12 foods 


18 foods 





January- 
June 1914 


January- 
June 1914 


1914 


October 
1913-July 


July 1914 


July 1914 


January- 
June 1914 





September. ...-.--.-- 


1984 
) SE See 








3 §29 





144.4 
151.9 
153.0 
155. 7 
145.7 
131.0 


117.3 
115. 6 
113. 6 
112.9 


109. 4 
113.7 
114.4 
117.8 


116.5 


119.1 





117.8 
rg. 2 


118.8 
120. 6 
120.9 
119, 6 
119.9 


SRERSS 
CAWOwNW 


BS% SESISS 
Ccoowom *#NOIWs=180 

















SAV 


‘ Index for preceding month. 


computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 












































Nether- New r South Switzer- | Unites 
Country......------- lands | Zealand | Norway| Poland | Arica | Sweden | “jand | xk ml 
Census | Central Office of 
Bureau Central Board of | Federal | 
Computing agency..| of Sta- | 924 Sta-) Bureau | statisti. | C@nsvs | Social | Labor | \! nistr 
tistics Office tisties cal Office tistics Welfare Office 4a00r 
Number of localities The 25 31 Warsaw 9 49 m -b fg 
“| Hague | 509 
Commodities in-| 19 foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 25 foods | 20 foods | 49 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods 
G2. 8 2 
- | = 
| —_ 
Base=100........--- 1921 (100). July 1914] 1928 | jgg) | July 1914 | June 1914) July 4 
SS 76.5 1026 4 198 88.5 | 21178 3 158 160 | 164 
RSS 77.3 983 4175 102. 0 31185 3152 158 | 160 
ail BS EO 78.2 1004 168 100. 0 3 1169 3154 157 | 157 
RR ih AES Se 74.0 1013 158 97.0 31153 3150 156 | 154 
TN eh, SEES 69.8 974 152 83.7 31101 3140 152 |, 145 
il ssnetets ticieaioamaaed 64.8 845 139 73.9 31049 3131 141 130 
1982 
iE CN SE 792 135 65. 8 993 6 125 128 129 
EA ES Chk IT 778 133 69. 5 963 6124 125 123 
th TEE a 758 134 62.1 927 6 125 122 123 
a ncsndlimmmnannawel 713 132 57.9 926 6 123 120 125 
1983 
ah aE 55.0 712 130 60. 0 950 $119 116 119 
EE i ES 54.9 723 130 59. 5 989 6 120 116 114 
September-__.......-.- 56. 2 746 132 56. 0 987 6 123 117 122 
December. .....----- 59.7 751 129 56.5 1050 6 120 117 126 
1934 
Ft TS 59. 5 769 128 54.6 1038 6120 115 12 
5 EA i IE 58.1 778 132 61.2 1041 6 123 115 117 
September-........--- 58.3 771 135 51.4 1027 6 125 114 126 
December.......---- 57.0 792 134 48. 6 1021 6124 114 127 
1985 
i A 56.4 819 135 47.4 1024 6 126 112 122 
TE EE 55.3 835 138 49.6 1039 6 129 113 120 
September -.---.----- 54.4 837 140 52.2 het 116 125 
DS ne SE ET 875 142 52.4 998 131 117 128 
nn co dldincodoa 873 142 52.0 DE iiwecnnces 118 131 
December.........-- 55.9 855 142 48.7 Dt idinceseces 118 131 
1936 
, ae 841 142 47.7 1016 132 118 131 
ET gin ncannditinnciittindsn 830 143 46.9 |) Pa 118 130 
nnd: nasdanenwd 55.4 827 144 46.9 |) 118 29 
nara haere (STS 845 145 48.4 1024 134 119 126 
ele Sates ey: 861 144 49.3 — )) Oe 119 125 
ian odineiennnchcan 55.1 869 145 48.4 Re 120 126 
CO SS a ee 875 145 48. 6 1011 134 120 129 
A ake? “ea 878 142 48.0 | ar’ 120 129 
September-_.......--- 54.6 896 143 48.3 Dt http onteoed 121 131 
| lla TS TE eT 49.4 1002 132 123 132 
,  _aenlaatreanien: ‘EIR wether: == ene eh 136 








3 pvenge computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Wholesale Prices in November 1936 


HOLESALE commodity prices, measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index number of all commodities, advanced 
|.1 percent from October to November. This increase brought the 
composite index to 82.4 percent of the 1926 average, representing a 
gain of 5.5 percent over the low point of the year and a gain of 2.2 
percent over the corresponding month of last year. Wholesale prices 
are now 37.8 percent above the depression low (59.8), but are still 13.5 

percent below the 1929 average (95.3). 
| . Of the 10 major commodity groups, 9 showed advances from 
October to November. The increases ranged from 0.4 percent for 
chemicals and drugs and housefurnishing goods to 2.7 percent for 
textile products and miscellaneous commodities. Average prices of 
fuel and lighting materials remained unchanged. Farm products 
advanced 1.3 percent; foods, 1.6 percent; hides and leather products, 
1.5 percent; metals and metal products, 1.2 percent; and building 
materials, 0.5 percent. 

Compared with November 1935, the indexes for all groups except 
foods show substantial increases. During the 12-month interval, 
market prices of farm products have risen 9.8 percent and are now 
3.3 percent above the composite all-commodity level. The wholesale 
food index is 1.4 percent lower than a year ago, and textile products, 
which shows the smallest increase, averaged only 0.1 percent higher. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
in the all-commodity index in November are indicated in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from October to 
November 1936 








No change 
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The index for the raw-materials group advanced 1.2 percent diiring 
the month. Semimanufactured articles averaged 3.1 percent hiche; 
and finished products increased 0.7 percent. Compared with a yea; 
ago, raw-material prices are 7.6 percent higher; semimanufac( re 
articles, 3.1 percent above; and finished products 0.1 percent lower. 

Nonagricultural commodities, represented by the group of “,|| 
commodities other than farm products’’, increased 1.0 percent [ro 
October to November and are 0.7 percent above November 1935. 
The group of “‘all commodities other than farm products and processed 
foods’’, representing industrial commodity prices, rose 1.1 percent to , 
level 2.8 percent higher than last year. 

A comparison of the November level of wholesale prices wit), 
October 1936 and November 1935 is shown in table 2 


Table 2.—Comparison of Index Numbers for November 1936 with October 1936 
and November 1935 





























[1926 = 100] 
| Change | Change 
Novem- Octo- froma | Novem- | froma, 
Commodity groups ber ber month ber year 
1936 1936 ago 1935 1g 
(percent) (percent 
Da ee ae aa 82.4 81.5 +1.1 80.6 | 
OEE a EE Oe A: 85.1 84. 0 +1.3 77.5 | g 
a Rabe RRs Uh bald. cicdeeidddooebdsabidde 83.9 82.6 +1.6 85.1 | 
Hides and leather products..........._...____..____- 97.0 95. 6 +1.5 95.0 | +2 
yp) SER TE ae ae Sree ets 73.5 71.6 +2.7 73.4 | { 
Fuel and lighting materials._..................._._-- 76.8 76.8 .0 74.5 } 
Metals and metal products__..__._..._._._---_-.---.| 87.9 86.9 +1.2 86.9 +] 
CNS ef 87.3 +.5 85.8 | +2 
Chemicals and drugs. .................---.......-- 82.5 82.2 +.4 81.2 | +] 
Housefurnishing goods_._._....._....-- RE .| 82.3 82.0 +.4 81.0 +] 
Miscellaneous. ....................-- ~~ IU. 73.4 71.5 +2.7 67.4 | +8.9 
ES LS Si 7 Cates. 83. 1 82. 1 +1.2 77.2 7, ( 
Semimanufactured articles_........................-. 78. 6 76.2 +3.1 76.2 | +3. 
ARE RE EE A: ES GE 82.6 82.0 +.7 82.7 | 
All commodities other than farm products____.___..- 81.7 80.9 +1.0 81.1 7 
All commodities other than farm products and foods- 81.0 80. 1 +1.1 78.8 2.8 





Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
October and November 1936 and November of each of the past 7 
years are shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups 
of Commodities 









































{1926 = 100) 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Goonge end exnanenye 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1983 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 10% 
eee 82.4 | 81.5 | 80.6 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 63.9 | 70.2 | 81.3 | %.5 
ee Seer a 85.1 | 84.0 | 77.5 | 70.8 | 56.6 | 46.7 | 58.7 | 79.3 | 101.1 
ee -~-+---------------]102.9 [102.1 | 77.9 | 87.2 | 61.3 | 33.2 | 51.3 | 64.0 | 4.9 
Livestock and poultry. __-..___- aasceeaded 79.7 | 81.2 | 83.1 | 54. 41.2 | 41.9 | 55.7 | 77.7 | %.7 
Other farm products_-.................-..- 82.9 | 80.2 | 73.5 | 75.8 | 64.3 | 53.9 | 63.1 | 85.4 | 108.! 
Se nan ene- sne-------------| 83.9 | 82.6 | 85.1 | 75.1 | 64.3 | 60.6 | 71.0 | 86.2 | 98.9 
eR RR 88.2 | 87.4 | 81.1 | 78.6 | 67.2 | 62.3 | 80.7 | 95.6 | 105.5 
OO) aaa ae 85.9 | 87.5 | 97.2 | 91.0 | 85.8 | 62.7 | 73.1 | 75.7) 87 
Semen Teeeete—-nnna--~-<--—=<2000 74.8 | 73.8 | 63.2 | 65.3 | 61.7 | 52.4 | 65.1 | 82.9 | 106.9 
Meats.................-.....-.-.-.--.-..-| 85.2 | 4 | 94.3 | 68.4 | 48.2 | 53.7 | 67.7 | 91.4 | 162 
SE btinecsaccckuenecticosecsccuiion 81.4 | 77.4 | 80.8 | 74.0 | 66.4 | 67.7 | 68.0 | 81.5 | Ys 
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Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities—Continued 
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' Data not yet available. 


Weekly Fluctuations 


SHARP advances marked the movement of wholesale commodity 
prices during November. The rise, which began the latter part of 
October, continued throughout November. The price level advanced 
0.1 percent the first week, 0.9 percent the second week, 0.5 percent the 
third week, and 0.2 percent the fourth week, resulting in a cumula- 
tive increase of 1.7 percent. The index for all commodities has shown 
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a relatively steady upward movement since the week of May 16. Fo, 
the week ended November 28 the general average was 82.6, an increase 
of 5.8 percent over the low for the year, 78.1 for the week ended May 1g, 

Wholesale prices of raw materials declined rather steadily the firs 
5 months of this year. The index for the week of May 16 was 75.) 
By contrast, the advances of the past 2 months have been rapid an 
sharp. On November 28 the index for the nonprocessed commodities 
stood at 83.2, an increase of 10.8 percent over the low of the year. 
Average prices of semimanufactured articles followed a similar trend 
The index on November 28 was 80.1, 8.2 percent above the low of 74. 
reached the first week in June. Finished-products prices have only 
partially reflected increases in raw and semimanufactured goods. 
The index for this group did not decline to the extent nor has it risen as 
sharply as the indexes for nonprocessed and partially processed articles. 
At the close of November the index was 82.9, an increase of 3.1 percent 
in comparison with the low for the year (80.4). 

Nonagricultural commodities recorded increases during each week o{ 
November. The index for the group of ‘‘all commodities other than 
farm products” began to rise the third week in October and at the 
close of November was 81.9, compared with 78.8 for the week of May 
23, the low point for the year. Industrial-commodity prices, repre- 
sented by the group of ‘all commodities other than farm products and 
processed foods”’, advanced consistently throughout the month. The 
trend was similar to that for the nonagricultural group, and at the close 
of the month the index was 81.5 compared with 78.7, the low for the 
year reached on May 23. The increases for these two groups over their 
respective lows have been 3.9 percent and 3.6 percent. 

Table 4 shows index numbers by commodity groups for the week 
ended November 28 compared with the low point of the year. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Index Numbers for Week Ended November 28, 1936, 
with Low Point of Year. 






































[1926 = 100} 
Low poi 
Week aoe Change 
ended from low 
Commodity groups Nov. 28, point 

1936 Date Index | (percent 
CC EE a A a 82.6 | May 16 78.1 +5.8 
ED SIGE cc ncncccccnccenccoces. 2 -suidhsebnbipaidesbosebadl 85.5 | May 16 74.4 +14.9 
iat dent nent epnadibnnenedenanaghans 84.4 |__.do___. 77.4 +9. 0 
Hides and leather products.............................-.....-- 99.3 | July 18 93.8 +5.9 
y ti—i«(‘(‘(“‘éa REE SS LORY GS CRE ON A 74.3 | June 6 69. 0 +7. 7 
Fuel and ligh Ene no6, einen nv cismeennttiaiaeiaiainaions 77.6 | Jan. 1l 75. 4 +2.9 
Metals and IL nb b dk DL nk ddd dunn chndesbaibd 87.5 | June 27 85. 4 +2.5 
Building materials. ....................-.-.---+---------------- 87.8 | Mar. 7 85.0 +3. 3 
Chemicals and drugs..................--------------+----+----- 82.7 | May 16 77.3 +7.0 
H i ntin atten ennnaenneginl pddelieteialhh 83.6 | Jan. 4 82. 2 +1.7 
he dbvaciéuudbasdinvs sébbochnen<bésabdeedibos 74.1 |...do...- 67.5 +9.8 
ii pamernsgocoresccccocesacccocs coqunenccapescense 83.2 | May 16 75.1 +10.8 

Semimanufactured articles. ................---...-.---...------ 80.1 | June 6 74.0 +8. 
I le codnsee 82.9 | May 16 80. 4 +3. 1 
All commodities other than farm products....................-- 81.9 | May 23 78.8 +3.9 
All commodities other than farm Soeduste and foods........... 81.5 do.... 78.7 3. 6 
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For Following the weakness which developed late in October, wholesale 
Pease market prices of farm products steadied early in November and the 
v16, index for the group rose 0.4 percent the first week. The rise was 
first largely due to higher prices for livestock, eggs, potatoes, and wool. 
75.1. Average prices of grains increased sharply during the second week and 
and (@ continued advances in other farm products caused the level for the 
ities group to rise 1.5 percent. A break in the livestock market of approxi- 
year. mately 5 percent and falling prices for certain grains caused the index 
end. to decline 0.4 percent the third week of the month. An upturn in 
74. livestock prices, coupled with continued advances for eggs, potatoes, 
only wool, and certain grains, forced the index for the farm-products group 
ods. up 0.4 percent to close the month at 85.5, a cumulative increase of 
‘nas | nearly 15 percent from the low of the year (74.4) reached the middle of 


cles. May. Monthly average prices for corn, oats, rye, steers, eggs, seeds, 
cent potatoes, and wool were higher than in October. Among farm-prod- 
ucts items showing declines of 3 percent or more during the month 
k of were barley, cows, hogs, live poultry, lemons, oranges, and onions. 
han The upward movement of the foods group which began the fourth 
the week in October continued throughout November. Higher prices for 
May rye flour, canned vegetables, fresh beef, coffee, copra, and raw sugar 
pre- were largely responsible for the continued increases for the group as a 
and whole. Lower prices for the month were reported for white flour, 
The hominy grits, corn meal, fresh pork, fresh lamb, canned and pickled 
lose fish, and corn oil. The index for the group for the week ended Novem- 
the ber 28 registered 84.4, compared with 77.4 (the low for the year,) reached 
heir the third week in May. The total increase over the year’s low is 9 
percent. 
‘eek Rapidly advancing prices of hides and skins and leather caused the 
hides and leather products group to show sharp increases each week 
during November. The month began with an index of 96.2 and closed 
with the index at 99.3. Hides and skins advanced more than 10 
percent during the month, and leather followed closely with a gain of 
approximately 7.5 percent. 

The largest net advance during the month was recorded by the 
textile-products group. Sharp increases were shown in prices of 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods. Cloth- 
= ing and knit goods advanced fractionally. Other textile products, 

: including hemp, sisal, and cordage, showed little fluctuation. 

7 The index for the fuel and lighting group was unusually steady 
{7 throughout the month. Slightly higher prices for anthracite counter- 
balanced fractional decreases in bituminous coal and the composite 
! average for November remained the same as for October. Petroleum 
Te products declined early in the month, but rose in the latter part of 
+83 November. Gas and electricity averaged fractionally higher. 

Wholesale prices of metals and metal products showed an upward 
tendency throughout the month. Each week recorded a fractional 
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increase over the preceding week, largely due to increases in iroy, ay 
steel items. After advancing late in October, plumbing and he:ting 
materials remained steady. Motor vehicles increased slightly, 4, 
did aiss the subgroup iron and steel. Farm equipment, after declip. 
ing the fourth week in October, remained unchanged. Nonferroys 
metals rose approximately 5 percent the second week in Noveinbe; 
due to sharp increases in pig lead and pig tin. Minor fluctuations 
marked the remainder of the month. 

Average building-material prices continued to advance throughout 
November. Brick and tile and cement showed little change from the 
last week in October. Lumber prices advanced steadily through the 
third week of November. Paint and paint materials and other build- 
ing materials, which include sand, gravel, glass, and similar articles, 
advanced steadily throughout the month. The index for the week 
ended November 28 was 87.8, an increase of 3.3 percent over thie loy 
of the yeur (85.0), reached during the week of March 7. 

Wholesale prices of chemicals and drugs have shown marked stead- 
iness for the past 3 months. Only minor changes in price were recorded 
during the month of November. The indexes for chemicals, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer materials for the last week averaged 
only slightly higher than for the first week of the month. Mixed 
fertilizers showed a fractional decline. 

Minor advances in average prices of furniture and furnishings di 
not materially affect the index for the housefurnishing-goods group. 
The index for the closing week was 83.6, compared with 83.3 for the 
first week of the month. The level for this group shows a net gain 
of only 1.7 percent over the low of the year, registered the first week 
in January. Throughout the year the price fluctuations for this group 
have been minor. 

The index for the miscellaneous group of commodities has shown 
steady advances since the second week of October. During the § 
weeks, the index for wholseale prices of cattle feed has gone from 
102.6 to 129.3. During the same period, crude rubber has advanced 
from 34.2 to 37.9 and automobile tires and tubes from 46.8 to 50.6. 
Only minor advances were shown for paper and pulp and other mis- 
cellaneous commodities which includes tobacco and tobacco products 
and soap and soap products. 

Index numbers of wholesale pr.ces for the main groups of commod- 
ities for each week of October and November 1936 are given in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 


















































Commodities 
(1926= 100.0] 
Nov.| Nov./| Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Commodity groups 28, 21, 14, 31, 17, 10, 3, 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 1936 1936 1936 

eee eee 82.6 | 82.4 | 82.0] 81.3 | 81.2) 81.1 | 81.2) 81.2 81.3 
a 85.5 | 85.2 | 85.5 | 84.2 | 83.9 | 84.2 | 84.7) 84.1) 84.5 

Ce ee ee 84.4 | 84.5 | 83.5 | 82.6 | 82.3 | 82.1 | 82.5 | 82.6 83. 0 
sales and leather products... --..........-.-.. 99.3 | 98.3 | 96.8 | 96.2 | 96.0 | 96.5 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 95.7 
ey ae 74.3 | 73.5 | 72.4 | 71.7 | 71.6 | 71.2 | 70.9 | 70.9 | 70.7 
Fuel and lighting materials. .................. 77.6 | 77.5 | 77.4 | 77.4 | 77.3 | 77.3 | 77.21 77.3) 77.1 
Metals and metal products... ............-.--. 87.5 | 87.3 | 87.1 | 86.5 | 86.4 | 86.3 | 86.4 | 86.4] 86.3 
Building materials..................-.....-... 87.8 | 87.8 | 87.7 | 87.5 | 87.4 | 87.3 | 87.2] 87.1| 86.9 
Chemicals and drugs_....----- kp Cb pve tes abi 82.7 | 82.5 | 81.9 | 81.6 | 81.5 | 82.3 | 81.9 | 81.7 81.7 
Housefurnishing goods-_-------.- bn tal Sache Gdns del 83.6 | 83.4 | 83.4 | 83.3 | 83.2) 83.2] 83.2] 83.2] 83.2 
ere ee ay ee 74.1 | 73.9 | 73.5 | 72.0) 71.9} 71.5 | 71.3 | 71.0 71.1 
lt the inacdcnchanbanecees apace 83.2 | 83.1 | 83.0} 82.1 | 82.0} 82.1 | 82.2] 81.8 82.0 
Semimanufactured articles. ae, Se eS es ee 80.1 | 79.5 | 78.7 | 76.8 | 76.6 | 76.4 | 76.4 | 76.3 76. 3 
es, ohn diane dpahih aon 4 sab oo 82.9 | 82.8 | 82.4 | 81.9 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 81.8 | 81.9 82.0 
All commodities other than farm products.___| 81.9 | 81.8 | 81.3 | 80.7 | 80.6 | 80.5 | 80.5 | 80.6 | 80.6 
All commodities other than farm nes and 

SO, PoRs CEN Eb cdatre Stank <b debouetndeh< sa 81.5 | 81.2 | 80.8 | 80.3 | 80.2) 80.1 | 79.9 | 79.9 | 79.8 

| i | t | 





Table 6 shows weekly changes (percent) during November for each 
of the 10 major groups and special classifications of wholesale com- 
modity prices. 


Table 6.— Weekly Changes (Percent) During November 1936, by Groups of 


























Commodities 
| Change (percent) from— 
Commodity groups ome | oe me 

Oct. 31 to| Nov. 7 to| Nov. 14to| Nov. 21 to| Oct. 31 to 

Nov. 7 | Nov. 14 | Nov. 21 | Nov. 28 | Nov. 28 

TT A: A A: AN ARE +0. 1 +0. 9 +0.5 +0. 2 +1.7 
Farm products. ......- ay" ad LS 2 4.4 +1.5 =, | ae oe 
Foods. ...... dh thet. did. Lids +.4 +11 +1.2 —.1 2.6 
Hides and leather products » ioe dae aa “ae +.2 +.6 +1.5 +1.0 +3.4 
pT ETS ree eee Cake Gare eon ty tS +.1 +1.0 +1.5 +11 +3.8 
Fuel and lighting materials..____- ak cell < +.1 0. +.1 +.1 +.4 
Metals and meta! products --- i. ae ee .: +.1 +.7 +.2 +.2 +1.3 
Building materials... Seeewes +.1 +.2 +.1 0. | +.5 
nee and drugs-- 7} tT: hd +2 +h 
ousefurnishing goods................_..----.- . : } +, 5 
Miscellaneous. ..................-. +.1 +2.1 +.5 +.3 +3. 1 
i Cty ic MEST +.1 +11 +.1 +. 1 +1.5 
Sentmenespesured SONI aah nehedsd .- ddenidss .-db +.3 +2.5 +1.0 +.8 | +4. 6 
SACS RC RTT a te eg +.2 +.6 +.5 +.1 +1.5 
All commodities other than farm products......._-- +.1 +.7 +.6 +.1 +1.6 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. +.1 +.6 +.5 +.4 +1.6 




















Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 


InpeEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 to 
November 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 7. 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commoditi¢s 









































[1926 = 100] 
ion — Tex- | Fuel — Build-| Chem- House! Mis-| ay 
Year and month prod- | Foods |leather tile = metal ng a nish- | ,°¢!- | com 
ucts sed- prod- | light- prod- mate-| and ing lane- | mod 
Prets | ucts | ing | Tots | rials | drugs goods | US | tie 
By years 
_ Swe ts 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 | 
_ eae 99.4 96.7 | 107.7 95. 6 R8. 3 96. 3 94.7 96.8 97.5 91.0 5 4 
aS 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95. 6 95. 1 85. 4 OF 
RE es 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 | 83.0) 100.5 95. 4 94.2] 94.3 82.6 q 
RS AS. 88.3 90.5 | 100.0} 80.3 78. 5 92. 1 89.9} 89.1 92. 7 77.7 86. 4 
Bs EE 64.8 74.6 86.1 66. 3 67.5 84. 5 79.2) 79.3 84.9 69.8 72 | 
Sh, Sieeinntpstband 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.5 75.1 64. 4 4 8 
te ES 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66. 3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 62.5 65 
4. Ae 65. 3 70.5 86. 6 72.9 73. 3 86.9 86. 2 75.9 81.5 69.7 "4 
3a 78.8 83. 7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86. 4 85.3 80. 5 80. 6 68. 3 g 
By months: 
1935: 
JSODUMY ..<-.- 77.6 79.9 86. 2 70.3 72.9 | 85.8 84.9 79.3 81.2 70.7 78.2 
February ----_- 79. 1 $2.7 86.0 70. 1 72.5 | 85.8} 85.0] 80.4 80. 7 70. 1 79 
March........ 78.3 | 81.9 85.4 69.4 73.0 | 85.7 84.9] 81.5 80. 7 69. 2 79.4 
AA 80. 4 84.5 86.3 69. 2 72.8 85.9 84.6 81.0 80. 7 68. 7 80). ] 
May.......--| 80.6 84 1 88. 3 69.4 73. 1 86. 6 $4.8} 81.2 80. 6 68. 7 80), 2 
| ae 78.3 82.8 88. 9 70. 1 74.2) 86.9 85. 3 80. 7 80. 5 68. 4 79,8 
, eee ee 77.1 82. 1 89.3 70. 2 74.7 86. 4 85 2 78. 7 80. 4 67.7 79,4 
August-__-.._. 79.3 84.9 | 89.6 70.9 74.1 86.6 | 85.4 78.6) 80.5 67.3 QO) 5 
September....| 79.5 86. 1 90 9 71.8 73.0 | 86.6 85. 9 80. 2 80. 5 67.1 &() 
October......| 78.2 85.0} 93.6 72.9 73.4 86. 5 86. 1 81.1 80. 6 67.5 &0) 
November....| 77.5 85. 1 95. 0 73.4 74.5 86.9 | 85.8 $1.2 81.0} 67.4 s 
— --| 78.3 85.7 95.4 73. 2 746) 86.8) 85.5 80. 6 81.0 67.5 RY 
January -_.--- 78.2} 83.5) 97.1 71.7 75.1 86.7 | 85.7) 80.5) 81.4 7.8 a0) 
February --_-- 79.5 | 83.2{ 96.1 71.0 | 76.1 86.7 | 85.5 | 80.1 81.5} 68.1) 8% 
March....... 76. 5 80. 1 94.9 70.8 | 762 86.6 | 85.3 79.3 81.4 68. 3 79 
= 76.9; 80.2) 94.6) 70.2) 76.4) 86.6) 85.7 78.5) 81.5) 68.6 79 
El abbatess 75. 2 78.0 | 94.0) 69.8 76.0} 86.3) 85.8 77.7 81.5 69. 2 78. 
pee st ee 78.1 79.9 93.8 69. 7 76. 1 86.2 | 85.8 78.0) 81.4 69.7 79 
SA eta 81.3 81.4 93. 4 70. 5 76.2 | 86.9 86. 7 79.4 81.2 71.0 80) 
August_-...... 83.8 | 83.1 93. 6 70.9 76. 3 87.1 86.9 79.8 81.4 71.5 8] 
September....| 84.0) 83.3 94. 6 70.9 76. 1 86. 8 87.1 81.7 81.7 71.3 8 
October......| 84.0/ 82.6) 95.6| 71.6) 76.8)| 86.9) 87.3| 82.2] 82.0) 71.5 8 
November....| 85.1} 83.9 {| 97.0| 73.5] 76.8| 87.9! 87.7] 82.5] 82.3] 73.4 8 





The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 8 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.”’ The list 
of commodities included under the designations “Raw materials”, 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and “Finished products’ was given in 
the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
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Table 8.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


















































[1926= 100] 
All All 
All —_ All | com- 
Semi- ee Semi- com. | mod- 
Raw | man-| Fin- ae =. Raw | man-} Fin- = _ 
. ma- | ufac- | ished , | ma- | ufac-| ished | [eS | one 
Year and month te- | tured other| than Year and month other | than 
od | prod- h f te- | tured] prod- 
rials | arti- | ucts ; = oe rials | arti- | ucts _— _— 
ches arm | prod- ian arm | pr 
prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
ucts | and ucts | and 
foods foods 
| eae 100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1935—Continued. | 
Ul. cockuneiranes 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6] 94.0 August__----- 77.1 | 73.2 | 83.0 | 80.6 | 77.9 
WR ...<icvescase+> 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8) 92.9 September--_.| 77.3 | 74.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 | 77.8 
Si okecereses 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 October. .._.-. 77.1 | 76.3 | 82.7 | 80.9 78. 3 
rae Sere 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9] 85.2 November..._| 77.2 | 76.2 | 82.7 | 81.1 78.8 
December._..| 77.7 | 75.2 | 83.1 | 81.3 78. 7 
i ree 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6] 75.0 || 1936: 
iaccaniendicssen 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 January ._...- 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9] 78.8 
ae 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0} 71.2 February---_-. 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7] 79.0 
NG. s edischcecces 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 78.4 re 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 78.9 
> re 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2] 80.2] 77.9 | re Ween 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 | 78.9 
1935: as t0sede 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2] 78.8 
January....-- 76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9 77.7 
February---.-- 77.4 | 71.7 | 81.5 | 79.4] 77.4 Se Re 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 | 78.8 
March........ 76.6 | 71.8 | 81.7 | 79.5 | 77.3 | ae eS 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 | 79.5 
Sididcéence 77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3 | 79.9] 77.2 August___---_- 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9] 79.7 
| Fk Ee 77.6 | 73.5 | 82.4 | 80.0 | 77.6 September_-_-| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9| 79.6 
\ a 76.4 | 73.9 | 82.2 | 80.0 78.0 | October. .....| 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 80. 1 
pe 75.8 | 72.8 | 82.0 79.8 | 78.0 || November_...| 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7 | 81.0 











Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in this report 
is now published semiannually instead of monthly. The June 1936 
issue showed the average for the year 1935 and information for the 
first 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will be furnished upon 
request. 


Expansion of Wholesale Price Indexes 


Tue Bureau is expanding and revising its wholesale price reporting 
service. A statement regarding the program is given on page 1606 
of the December 1936 Monthly Labor Review and on page 1 of current 
issues of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 
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Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Clerical Workers in New York City’ 


HE distribution of expenditures by the families of employed 

wage earners and clerical workers in New York City reflects the 
high cost of food, housing, and parking space for automobiles, and the 
traffic problems of our largest metropolitan area. Figures secured 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the consumption of this 
group show the New York families spending for food a slightly larger 
proportion of their total current expenditures than any other similar 
large-city group for which figures are now available. This relativel, 
large proportion is particularly significant because of the fact that the 
money incomes of the New York families were on the average higher 
than those in any other of the cities studied to date. The percentage 
distribution of expenditures, shown in table 1, brings out the fact that 
the proportion of the total] devoted to food declines rapidly with 
increase in the economic level of the families studied.? This decline 
is accounted for by the smaller size of the families at the higher 
economic levels, as well as by their larger incomes. 





1 Prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, Faith M. Williams, chief. The field work in New 
York City was supervised by Miss Regina Stolz and Miss Esther E. Nelson, both of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics staff. The survey in New York City was made in cooperation with the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the New York State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. The Bureau is indebted to Mr. Ralph Hurlin and Miss Margaret Hogg of the Russell Sage Founda 
tion for assistance in choosing the sample in New York City. 

2In order to take account of the effect on the distribution of family expenditures of differences in the 
amount of the total fund available for current expenditures, and the number, age, sex, and occupation of ti 
persons dependent on that fund, the families studied have been classified by annual expenditure per con 
sumption unit. Classification by the total expenditures of the family without regard to the number and 
type of consumers sharing the goods purchased would be confusing, as economic level necessarily depends 
on the number of consumers in the family as well as on the total amount spent. For example, a family of 2 
adults, a father in factory work and a mother at home, and 2 children, with an income of $1,500, may save 
$50 during the year, spending $1,450 for consumers’ goods, and will have relative freedom in spending at 4 
level of $401 per consumption unit. On the other hand another family with an income of $1,500, but with 
8 members, including a father in factory work, a mother at home, a sister in clerical work, and 5 children, 
also saving $50 in the year and spending $1,450 for consumers’ goods, will be considerably cramped in its 
spending at a level of $208 per consumption unit. The relative demand of each individual in the family 
is figured on a composite basis, which was described in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1936. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
a Leminaens New York pedal 1934-36 











Families with annual — oy per consumption 
om 
| unit o 


All 
fami- $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 $800 
lies | Under; and and and and and and 

under | under | under | under | under over 
$400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 





Item 














Number of families--..............-------.-- 897 59/ 135| 163] 168] 124 94 154 
Average number of members in economic 

family....-----------------0--------------- 3.66 | 5.77| 461 /| 4.05| 3.63| 3.08| 2.94 2. 52 
Average number of consumption units per 

a a an ae 3. 38 5.12 4.23 | 3.73 3. 34 2. 86 2. 76 2. 43 

















Average total current expenditure. ........-- $1, 839 |$1, 258 |$1, 472 ean ($1, 849 ($1, 849 ‘$2, 050 $2, 396 





| Percentage distribution 
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! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In the 15 cities over 50,000 population for which recent figures on 
distribution of expenditures by wage earners and clerical workers are 
now available, the percentage spent on transportation varies from 
5 percent in New York City to 11 percent in Grand Rapids. The rela- 
tively small proportion of total expenditures allocated to transporta- 
tion by the New York families is accounted for partly by the fact that 
they pay only 5 cents for subway and trolley fares and for most bus 
fares, and partly by the conditions which attend automobile operation 
in the metropolis. This popular mode of transportation is everywhere 
more expensive than transportation in trolleys and busses but is 
particularly expensive in New York City where overnight parking in 
the streets is against municipal regulations, and garage space is expen- 
sive. In addition, it is not advantageous to use automobiles in going 
to work in most parts of the city because of the long distances, the 
difficulty of parking an automobile, and the speed and cheapness of 
subway transportation. The percentage spent for the purchase, 
maintenance, and operation of automobiles increases rapidly with 
increases in the expenditure level of the families studied, but the per- 
centage spent for other transportation remains about the same. In 
Grand Rapids 75 percent of the group studied owned cars and in 
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Detroit 68 percent, as compared with 14 percent in Boston anq 
15 percent in New York. 

The figures on purchases of new and second-hand autombiles jy 
New York show only 5 new cars as compared with 35 second-hand 
cars purchased during the year covered by the survey (table 2). 


Table 2.—Ownership and Purchase of Automobiles by New York City Families a; 
Different Consumption Levels, 1934-36! 





















































B | Families purchasing cars in the year covered 
Num- Families own- a os 
Annual expenditure per consump- | ber of} ‘8 “FS New Second-hand Total 
tion unit fami- =. — a 
lies | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-! Per. 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
ae ae | 59 eS ae Ses ee ee a. 
$300 and under $400_---------_- -..| 135 ey | umes, mie 7 er 1 
$400 and under $500..................| 168 a 1 tS area 2 1.2 2 
$500 and under $600_................__| 168 18 Ree aay 4 2.4 { 
$600 and under $700_.-............... | 124 22] 17.7 |...--.. — 4 3. 2 i 
$700 and under $800.__.........._._--| 04 Se TOES Tecccnse EAGASE 10 | 10.6 10 
eee ee 44 | 23.6) 6} 3.2 14 9.1 19 
|- ee ——— > | eee —_ —— - 
0 a ee a | so7) 136 | 1.2) 5] .6} 85) 39] 40 

















1 In 1 year within the period November 1934 to March 1936. 


The percentage of family expenditures devoted to medical care in- 
creases from 2.2 percent of total expenditure at the lowest economic 
level distinguished to 4.3 percent at the highest level. The data on 
expenditures for medical care presented in table 3 show the rapid 
increase in the proportion of families having medical care of different 
types and the amount of medical attention purchased per person with 
increases in the economic level of the families studied. Average annua! 
expenditure for medical care of all types increased from $4.70 per 
person in the lowest bracket to $40.97 in the highest bracket. No 
information is available on the amount of medical care received by 
these families without money expense. 





Table 3.—Medical Care of New York City Families, 1934-36 





Families with annual expenditure per con 
sumption unit of— 
































All 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 
Item _ fg and | and | and | and | and ° 
(897) | $300 under} under| under) under| under} over 
fami-| 235 | (163 | (168 | (124 | (94 | oo. 
lies) fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | lies) 
lies) | lies) | lies) | lies) | lies) ‘ 
Doctor’s services: 
General practitioners: 
Home visits: 
Number of families having.__.._._._____- 345 24 52 64 64 50 29 62 
A number per person in economic 
on a Reabbbbeh onububecieeddbtuuetedes 0.52 | 0.21 | 0.37 | 0.53 | 0.48 | 0.61 | 0.63 | 0.88 
ce Vv ; 
Number of families having___._._.______ 360 11 46 64 70 53 41 75 
AV number per person in economic 
Citic — Lnscdhbboodcvncshencctaibabocee 0.80 | 0.23 | 0.38 | 0.68 | 0.80 | 1.03 | 1.48) 1.48 
Number of families having. ..._...___._. 112 8 30 26 21 14 6 7 
Aree number per person in economic 
DAddbbbabodsecdndevadddlds cessiads 0.37 | 0.18 | 0.40 | 0.67 | 0.41 | 0.24 | 0.06 0.20 
Dental service: Number of families having.____. 420 18 50 78 74 54 62; 
Other specialists’ service: Number of families _ 
IE INIT CE GOLA AR TIT 138 3 13 23 28 23 14 | d4 
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Table 3.—Medical Care of New York City Families, 1934-36—-Continued 































































































Families with annual expenditure per con- 
| sumption unit of— 
All . | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 
ae | fami- and | and | and | and | and — 
lies $300 under| under | under) under| under 
| (897) (59. | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 | [7st 
fami- | 235 | (163 | (168 | (124 | (04 |e 
lies) | fami- | fami-| fami- | fami- fami- | jies) 
lies) | lies) | lies) | lies) | lies) 
- - | ery 
Nurses’ services: 
Private nurse: | 
In home: Number of families having -------- 1 4 0 2 1 | 7. 1 | 2 
In hospital: Number of families having....... 11 | 0 0 0 | 4) 0} 0 | 7 
Visiting nurse in home: Number of families 
mp ow AERTS BT We 3| o| of of} of 1a] a] 1 
Hospital services: 
Private room: | | | 
Yumber of families having --....-...-.--.-.---- 50 1 1 5 13 ew 18 
Average number of days per person in 
once ccetedetesocapmemens 0.18 | 0.08 | 0.02 0.04 | 0.23 | 0.15 | 0.18 0.71 
Bed in ward: 
Number of families having-.............-.-- 28 2 4 7 | 7 | 3 | 1 4 
Average number of days per person in | 
A EES AAG 0.12 | 0.10 | 0.12 | 0.12 | 0.17 | 0.09 | 0.04 0.11 
Accident and health insurance: Number of families 
OS ne 51 2 5 16 4 4 6 14 
Medicine and drugs: Number of families purchasing.| 862 53 | 131 | 160} 162) 116 91 149 
Eyeglasses: Number of families purchasing... .-..-.-. 206 y 33 34 42 21 22 45 
Medical appliances: Number of families purchasing.| 73 4 8 12 8 17 s 16 
. in Average expenditure per person in economic family 
' Doetor’s services: 
ymie General practitioner: 
ER a LE $1.52 |$0.55 \$0.96 \$1.38 |$1.51 |$1.89 ($1.95 | $2.82 
1 On ASAT ET + 1.89 | .57| .75 | 1.38 | 1.97 | 2.20| 3.49| 419 
; ETS AR a. SSE 17 05 . 16 . 29 -19 .09 . 04 .21 
upid RT GREP | 4.18 | .97 | 1.42 | 3.80 | 3.89 | 4.35 | 8.56) 9.26 
Other specialists’ services. _-__ 10. cade | 2.73 | 132 | 1.62 | 1.53 | 2.37] 3.95|202| 8.48 
rent Nurses’ services: 
; Private nurse: 
vith In home.........-- eset er sewed | .07| .00| .06] .01| .17] .00| .18| .09 
In hospital. - - -- =e, Se | aE © .27| .00} .00| .00| .55| .00| .00| 1.42 
ua! Visiting nurse in home. .....................---- | .01| .00| .00) .00| .00| .00| .07 | .00 
ospital services: 
per TE Seen ey sae ee | 1.00 20 08 15 | 1.23 1.04/)1.10|) 411 
; a ee ae | .48| .28| .35| .54) .75| .41) .2 . 60 
No Accident and health insurance-----------.--- —oe 44 - 0). 207 2 set .@wi .® .72 
ee a + ona test ao re oe 3.06 | 1.32 | 1.98 | 2.62 | 3.13 | 3.64 | 4.44 5. 37 
a )6Lt—t*~i‘(i‘“‘ RE ec RR NNOS SR RRRRRRR SRRHRRET (77 | .17| .45 60 | 75 | .80| 1.09 1.87 
F Metical ay EES Spereere a, .08; .02}; .08; .11 | .02] .20) .04 . 22 
Other gues and survives purchased for medical care._| 1.00} .16| .30| .48 1,23 | 2.37 | 1.60 | 1.61 
Total expenditure for medical care (average per 
person in economic family)--.-............-...- 17.49 | 4.70 | 8.29 (13.10 (18.05 2 17 a6. O01 | 40.97 
| 
The Families Studied 
$800 Tue study of the money disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
and * . . . 
sd salaried clerical workers in New York City forms a part of the Na- 
(154 . . . . 
a tion-wide survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose 


lies) 


of revising its cost-of-living indexes. It covers average expenditures 
of the families of employed workers in New York in 1 year between 
November 1934 and March 1936. The families studied were care- 
fully selected to represent a cross section of the families of employed 
white wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in New York. 
All the families included had one or more workers who worked a 
minimum of 1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks during the year.’ Since 


* An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an industry 
distinetly seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 34 8-hour days 
in each of 30 weeks. 

113561—-37——_16 
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the data were being obtained primarily for the purpose of pro\ iding 


a basis for indexes of living costs, it was important that they s))oy\, (33 | 
not reflect the distorted spending of families whose incomes had }e¢) 
abnormally low or irregular. On that account no data were inc|ude) Tab 
from families whose incomes were under $500 a year or from familie: 


who received relief during the year. 

The number of persons in the families from which complete figure. 
on receipts and disbursements were secured averaged 3.66, as com. 
pared with a median size of 3.58 persons, for all white families o; 
two persons or more as shown by the census of 1930. The number 
of workers in these families who were gainfully employed at sony 
time during the year covered by the investigation averaged 1.62 3 
Average family incomes among this New York group are higher than J \,: 
among similar groups in other cities for which figures are available 
so far. The difference between family incomes in the groups studied 
in New York and Detroit, the second highest city so far, are caused 
largely by the difference in the earnings of supplementary workers. 
The earnings of the chief earners in the Detroit group averaged 
$1,389, but persons employed per family at some time during the year 
averaged only 1.35, and family incomes only $1,580 as compared with 
$1,743 in the New York group (table 4). 


Per 


Table 4.—Annual Income and Expenditure of Wage-Earning and Clerical 
Families in New York City, 1934-36 














| ——— _ a 
P 
Number or 
item amount 

CE EE ES a ee Ge 6, 930, 446 
Number of families studied__................._....--._. 897 
Average number of members in economic family __-.--_-.-- 3. 66 
Average number of consumption units per family... ___. 3. 38 
Average number of gainful workers per 7 - cat aad 1. 62 
Average net income per family.....................----- $1, 743 
Average earnings of chief earner_....._.__._..__........._-. $1, 357 
Average current expenditure per family_..............-- $1, &39 











Housing and Household Operation 


A HIGH percentage (92 percent) of renting families in New York 
City had at least the minimum sanitary, cooking, and lighting facill- 
ties—inside flush toilets, running hot water inside their dwellings, 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as a kitchen fuel. The same 
percentage of renters in Detroit had these conveniences, although 
average money incomes were lower in Detroit than in New York. 
In Boston, where the incomes of the group studied were at about 
the Detroit level, only 74 percent of the families had such facilities. 
New York families allocated 30 percent of total expenditure to hous- 
ing and household operation, which is more than was found for tlie 


* Monthly Labor Review, June 1936, pp. 1744-1753. 
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Detroit families (26 percent) and less than for the Boston families 
(33 percent). 
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Table 5.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renting and Home-Owning 
Families at Different Consumption Levels, in New York City, 1934-36 





Renters 












































ures 
CO Families with annual expenditure per consumption 
m- oe unit of— 
Ag of Equipment All t 
nber roe $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | geoq 
Under; and | and | and | and | and | ind 
OMe under | under | under | under | under over 
169 $400 | $500 | $600 | $7 $800 
“US, : ee ht. sm J Ale o> baa) 
than Ce es Eee 787 51 117 141 157 106 83 132 
lable percent of families having— 
dj 4 Inside flush toilets...........-...-----.--| 99.1] 98.0) 99.1] 97.9] 99.4 100.0 | 100.0 99. 2 
1e( Running hot water inside dwelling _- __-- 94.3} 88.2] 91.5] 90.8] 93.6] 96.2] 97.6] 100.0 
ised en einendcastebernnananen 99.6 | 100.0 | 98.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 99. 2 
Se Gas or electric cooking fuel -......-.-.--- 98.0 | 94.1] 96.6] 95.7] 99.4] 98.1 | 100.0/ 100.0 
“ars Mechanical refrigerator................-- 39.4 11.8 | 25.6 | 134.8 39.5 | 141.5 | 139.8 65.1 
\eTS, Ice refrigerator.................-..--.--- 59.5} 82.3| 72.7] 64.5] 59.2) 58.5] 60.2| 341 
’ re] i  cncccnnnnnpadantdniponn 1.5 5.9 1.7 1.4 1.3 — 1.2 .8 
Le GEES ban Sa ncescncccses cc cosee 12.1 0 5.1 8.5 11.5 12.3 14.5 25.8 
— ef EE 76.0| 39.2! 67.5] 723) 81.5| 84.0] 747] 89.4 
al Inside flush toilets, running hot water 
yj t] inside dwelling, electric lights, and gas 
WAU or electricity as kitchen fuel_--___._..- 92.1} 84.3] 88.0] 87.2] 93.0) 94.3] 97.6 98. 5 
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Percent of families having— 
Inside flush toilets____------- Paes See te 
Running hot water inside dweliing- -.-_--- 
ES EEE SS PES Seer 
Gas or electric cooking fuel.........-.--- 
Mechanical refrigerator____........------ 
nnn cobain doasonnceeos wee 
i. 6. ES Ee ee 
a AT a A I a 
Central heating 
Inside flush toilets, —— hot water 
inside dwelling, electric lights, and gas | 
or electricity as kitchen fuel_._.........| 93.6 | 87. 
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! 1 family has both mechanical and ice refrigeration. 














Changes in Past 28 Years 


A very marked rise in living conditions of employed workers in 
New York City since 1907 is shown in a comparison of figures from 
this recent study with data from a survey made there by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in 1907.5 


The earlier study was of the type of living available to independent 





ut families of father and mother and two to four children at given income 
BS. 
i ‘Chapin, R. C.: The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New York City. New York 


1909. 
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levels. Of the 897 families included in the 1934-36 investigation, |) 
consisted of families of the man, wife, and two to four children ‘ 

An important part of the change can be attributed to the rise j, 
community standards. The New York City housing law of 19) 
made mandatory in new buildings sanitary provisions far above thog, 
available to most wage-earning families at that date and also require 
improvements in facilities in existing buildings. When the sample 
studied in 1907 is compared with the 161 families studied in 1934-3, 
the long-time effect of the new Jegislation is seen; only every thin 
family of the 1907 group was provided with a bathroom or a privay; 
toilet, while by 1934-36 over nine-tenths of the families on coy. 
parable income levels had bathrooms and the sole use of a toilet. 

Technological improvements in production as well as the dictate, 
of the public conscience have been responsible for changes in the mo; 
of living. None of the families studied in 1907 had electric lights, ¢ 
percent of them used gas and the rest presumably kerosene or candle: 
all of the families in 1934-36 had electric lights. In 1907, 86 percen 
of the families had ice refrigerators, the others no refrigerators; by 
1934-36 the percent owning ice boxes had decreased to 62 percent, by 
another 37 percent of the families had mechanical refrigerators. Tel. 
phones were not mentioned on the schedule in 1907, but among the 
comparable families studied in 1934-36 6 percent had this convenient 
means of communication. There was also an increase in the families 
using gas for cooking, from 80 per cent to 97 percent. 

The test of “overcrowding”’ used in the 1907 study was whether o1 
not there were more than one and a half persons to a room. Over: 
third of the 1907 families were underhoused according to this criterion, 
as contrasted with only 7 percent of the comparable 1934-36 families 


Tab 


» AD 


Radios 


Ownersuip of radios shows the greatest difference between |) 
and 1934-36. ‘Twenty-nine years ago there were no radios. In 1936 
four-fifths of the families studied in this sample owned them. 





*In order to make the information from the two studies roughly comparable, the 1907 incomes were 
adjusted for changes in the cost of living between 1907 and 1935, and data for the cases in the resulting income 
classes were weighted in accordance with distribution by money incomes of the 161 families of man, wile, 
and two to four children in the 1934-36 sample. In adjusting for changes in living costs, the estimates 0! 
Paul Douglas were used for the period 1907 to 1913, the index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
New York City for the period 1917 to 1936. 
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Table 6.—Ownership and Purchase of Radios by New York City Families at 
Different Consumption Levels, 1934-36 ! 
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Under $300.........------------------ 59 39 
$300 and under $400_.............--.. 135 | 101 
400 and under $500_...............-.| 18 127 
$500 and under $600...........-....-- 168 129 
s600 and under $700- -__ * 18 ..| 124 107 
3700 and under $800_......__. jon O4 78 
300 and over.....---- wo--o----| TA 131 
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‘In 1 year within the period November 1934 and March 1936. 
Changes Since 1907 in Percentage Expenditures 


CHANGES in goods available, in relative prices of goods, in tastes 
and habits, and in standards of living, are reflected in the distribu- 
tion of family expenditures by the two groups. The families of father, 
mother, and two to four children studied in 1934-36 allocated 40 per- 
cent of their total expenditure to food,’ while families in 1907, living on 
comparable incomes, used 45 percent for food. 
_ In spite of the superior sanitary and heating and lighting facilities 
and the decrease in overcrowding of families in 1934-36, the per- 
centage going to housing and fuel and light has changed very little 
(from 24 percent in 1907 to 26 percent in 1934-36). 
_ The fact that a smaller percentage was spent for clothing * by the 
eroup studied in 1934-36 (11 percent as compared with 15) may 
indicate that some of the funds used for the purchase of automobiles 
and radios were secured by economies in clothing purchases. 
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1907 


1936 Children’s Education 


Aumost half of the families with children of 18 years and over had 
children in this age group who had completed high school. The 
percentage was a little higher for the clerical (56 percent) than for 
the wage-earner families (44 percent). The percentage increases 
with an increase in economic level for wage-earner families, a trend 
which might be more striking if it were not true that children’s leaving 
school to start earning raises the expenditure level of the families. 
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’ Expenditures for ice and water (when it was not included in rent) were classed as ‘‘food’’ in 1907. For 
purposes of comparison, ice and water expenditures in 1934-36 have also been regarded as ‘‘food.’’ 
* Including expenditure for laundry in both instances. 
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Savings and Deficits 


THE average New York City family spent or made commitije);; 
for $96 a year more than it received; in Detroit on the other |\anq 
the deficit was $13; Boston families averaged a net saving of 9 
Taking each family separately, one finds that substantially halt of 
the New York families had a net decrease in assets or increase jy 
liabilities during the period of a year (as compared with 41 percent jy 
Detroit, and 33 percent in Boston). No clearly defined relationship 
between economic level and savings and debt was discovered. 






































Table 7.—Net Increase or Decrease in Assets and Liabilities of Families in New 
York City, 1934-36 ! 
Families hav- | Families hav- 
ing net de- ing net in- Families hay- 
crease in assets | crease in assets | ing no chan 
Num- | oF increase in or decrease in in assets or 
Annual expenditure per ber of liabilities or liabilities or liabilit 1@S 
consumption unit fami- both both 
lies - 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
EE a ee ee 59 29 49.1 26 44.1 4 
$300 and under $400. _._._....---.-2---- eee 135 59 43.7 65 48.2 1] 
$400 and under $500. ......................... 163 76 46. 6 79 48.5 8 
$500 and under $600... ..__._-.--.-.--- 22. 168 90 53.6 73 43.4 F 3 
$600 and under $700_......................-..- 124 56 | 45.2 66} 53.2 2 | 
$700 and under $800_.._........-..2-2--- Le 94 49 52. 1 42 44.7 3 
EEE EEE 154 83 53.9 68 | 44.2 3 
a a a oe 897 442| 49.3 419 | 46.7 36 
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1 In 1 year within the period November 1934 and March 1936. 
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State Sales Taxes and the Cost of Food 





NE of the many elements which must be considered by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics in computing retail food prices is 
the effect of State sales taxes. Such levies usually require special 
treatment, because of the fact that most State taxes on sales are 
collected from food purchasers as separate additions to the merchant’s 
bill. Thus, although such charges form an actual part of the cost to 
the consumer, they do not ordinarily appear in the store’s advertised 
prices. 

Several of the sales-tax acts now on the statute books do not affect 
the Bureau’s food-price computations, either because they do not 
apply to foods or because the tax is not collected from the purchaser 
at time of sale. On July 1, 1935, the California sales tax was amended 
by increasing the rate from 2% to 3 percent, at the same time exempting 
foods. Likewise the New York City sales tax, one of the few munic- 
ipal levies of this type, has been restricted in scope by the exemption 
of foods. In the election of November third, the citizens of Ohio 
voted to exempt from the State 3-percent sales tax all purchases of 
food for home consumption. This action removed the cities of 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus from the Bureau’s sales-tax 
list. Several of the merchant taxes based on sales, at rates of 1 
percent or less, are not passed on to purchasers as a separate item in 
the price, and therefore, do not require special treatment. 

Sales taxes affecting foods are now levied in 17 of the 64 cities for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics issues monthly retail price 
reports. With a single exception, purchasers in these cities make 
food-tax payments under State acts. In New Orleans, however, the 
consumer pays 2 percent to the State and an additional 2 percent to 
the city. The New Orleans levy is the highest in any city covered 
by the Bureau’s price survey. Two percent is the most common 
rate, affecting nine cities in eight States. Five cities have a 3-percent 
rate. Three cities, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Oklahoma City, have 
a 1-percent rate. 

General sales taxes have been important in the United States 
fiscal system for a comparatively short time. West Virginia imposed 
the first true State general sales tax in 1921. The movement toward 
this type of levy did not become general, however, until the recent 
depression years, when many States felt the need for additional 
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relief funds. At the same time, reduced incomes and rapidly filling 
property values sharply curtailed the State revenues derived {roy 
the traditional property taxes. The general retail sales tax in somp 
form has been adopted by 24 States since 1929. Because of tho 
emergency character of the States’ needs, and because of dealer an 
consumer opposition to this type of tax, most of the laws were limite, 
as to the period of application. Several have already expired, while 
others, where the need is acute, have been extended for further definite 
periods. 

Many attempts have been made to trace the effects of a sales tax. 
from the point of its original collection to the place of final incidence. 
None of these efforts has been completely successful, because of the 
many variables affecting the determination of any price. It is fre- 
quently assumed that a sales tax, especially of the type with which the 
Bureau is concerned, is simply passed directly to the consumer. Upon 
examination, however, it may be found that the greater elasticity o/ 
demand for certain goods results in smaller sales if the price is increased 
by the amount of the tax. In that event the merchant, and possibly 
also the manufacturer, may find it desirable to absorb part or all of 
the tax. Likewise, competition between merchants may cause them 
to bear part of the burden of the tax, even though the law requires 
the addition to the announced sale price of each article of an amount 
equal to the tax. 

Even though it is impossible clearly to demonstrate the effects of a 
2- or 3-percent tax upon the price of any of the items included in the 
Bureau’s food survey, the food purchaser is well aware of the fact 
that even a 2-percent general sales tax causes an appreciable increase 
in his cost of living. The reports of the Illinois Department of 
Finance show that during the year 1934 the citizens of that State paid 
an average of over $3,000,000 per month into the State treasury 
as a result of the 2-percent sales tax then in effect. Approximately 
23 percent of this sum was collected from purchasers of foods at 
grocery stores, bakeries, meat markets, fruit and vegetable markets, 
and other retail food outlets. The residents of Illinois in that year 
paid approximately $5 each to the State in sales taxes alone, of which 
about $1.15 was accounted for by taxes on food purchases. City 
dwellers, who purchased most of their food through taxable outlets, 
paid some $2 per capita, while those in rural areas, who produced 
much of their own food or bought directly from farmers, made smaller 
tax payments. Under the present rate of 3 percent in Illinois, the 
combination of rising prices and increasing consumer-incomes may 
be expected markedly to increase these tax payments. 
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Exemptions 


CrerTAIN food items are frequently exempt from the sales-tax levy. 
The basis for exemption is usually the nature of the food or desire to 
avoid duplication because of other special taxes. Milk and bread are 
most often excepted, on the ground that consumption of these foods 
should be encouraged and that they play an important part in the 
budget of the low-income groups. For the same reasons, several 
laws exempt longer lists of staple commodities, including flour, eggs, 
meat and vegetables. In certain States, such as Arkansas and 


tax ; , > 
"ouisiana, the purpose is to confine the tax to luxury items and foods 


nee, 
the purchased by the more well-to-do consumers. For example, canned 
fre. (| products selling for 10 cents or less per unit are exempt under the 


Louisiana law. These products, if packaged in cardboard or cello- 
phane rather than in tins, are taxable, however, even though the 
selling price is low enough to rate exemption otherwise. 

In three cities only oleomargarine is exempt from the tax. The 
reason for this provision is that butter substitutes are subject to high 
special taxes, and also are usually purchased only by the lowest- 
income classes. 

Special exceptions are frequently granted for specific types of trans- 
actions, such as sales in farmers’ markets, and purchases by hospitals 
and charitable and State institutions. The Bureau’s retail price 
reports are not affected by these provisions, however, as the retail 
price series are aimed to reflect the price to the average consumer 
through the most customary trade channels. 
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One of the difficult problems connected with the administration of 
sales taxes occurs because of the fact that many food sales are made 
in small quantities. The tax payable on sales of less than $1 is fre- 
quently less than 1 cent. If the retailer is to pass the tax on to the 
purchaser, some special arrangement must be made for these small 
sales. Several methods have been devised, including tokens, tax- 
prepayment coupon books and cards, and a “bracket’’ system speci- 
fying the amount of tax to be collected on sales of classified amounts. 
Some State tax laws specify the use of tokens, others make a certain 
bracket arrangement mandatory, and in certain instances optional 
bracket methods are offered. Sales-tax tokens are in effect fractional 
currency of restricted circulation having values of one to five mills. 
These pieces are variously made of aluminum, copper, or paper. 
One State, Missouri, issues cardboard disks which closely resemble 
milk-bottle caps in size. Tokens are now in use in 6 of the cities 
covered by the Bureau’s price series, and in 14 cities the merchants 
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collect the tax on the bracket basis. A typical bracket arrang: nent 
for a 2-percent tax is as follows: 


Sales of— Taz 
1 cent and under 15 cents. 58 hn eee. 
15 cents and under 65 cents____.- "eae ceea me mee 
65 cents and under $1 __________- 4. _..... 2 cents. 


Oe OUI oi. has ~ ves) wd ba -uacass Bpereent. 


The purchaser in a store using this device pays no tax if he makes , 
single purchase of less than 15 cents. If, however, he buys two 15. 
cent items and pays for them together, the grocer will add 1 cent {o; 
the tax. Likewise, the purchaser would pay only a 1-cent tax on , 
purchase amounting to 64 cents. 

Although several State laws specify the procedures by which retail. 
ers shall collect the tax from purchasers, there seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency to leave the method to the individual decision of the 
storekeepers. The first Illinois sales-tax act provided a definite 
schedule of taxes by brackets to be applied to sales. Because of the 
early consumer resistance, many smaller merchants disregarded the 
law and absorbed the tax. The present Illinois tax law contains an 
optional collection provision, with the result that several method: 
of passing on the tax are used. The merchants of Chicago have 
adopted a bracket system which is adhered to by practically al 
storekeepers. In Peoria and Springfield, aluminum tokens valued 
at one or two mills were used until quite recently. Individual mer- 
chants have at various times issued tax-credit cards to their customers. 
By purchasing such a card, which resembles a meal ticket, the food 
buyer in effect makes advance payment of sales taxes. As he makes 
future food purchases, a section of the card representing the exact 
tax on his purchase is punched out by the grocer. Although this 
device does assure accurate tax payments, its inconvenience has 
prevented wide use. 

The varied methods of collecting taxes, together with the tendency 
in many cities for some merchants to absorb the tax or conceal it in 
the price of goods, make extremely difficult the Bureau’s task of 
accounting for sales taxes in computing prices to the customer. The 
necessities of machine tabulation make it desirable to increase each 
individual quotation by an amount approximately equivalent to the 
tax, rather than to add a percentage of the aggregate of quotations. 
Although mathematically the latter method is the more desirable, it 
has been found that application of the tax by brackets assures suffi- 
ciently accurate average prices and greatly expedites the task of 
computation. 

In the bracket application of sales taxes, the Bureau follows the 
practice that prevails in each store from which quotations are obtained. 
Although this results in a lack of uniformity in the treatment of the 
tax for the several cities, it has the advantage of more accurately 
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portraying the extent to which the tax affects the cost of foods to the 
consumer. It reflects the conscious consumer effort to avoid the tax 
py making individual purchases of such low-priced items as bread 
and milk, the prices of which fall in the untaxed range—a practice 
which is widely reported by the Bureau’s agents. 

The following tabulation shows the State sales-tax provisions of 
13 States in the cities of which the Bureau collects prices. 


nent 
































LES § é ‘ 
’ Present Status! of State Sales Taxes Affecting Food Prices Reported by Bureau 
» 15. of Labor Statistics 
for —— Seas 
On a Cities in | Date Provisions of State act 
which | tax be- Paes. ve 
State Bureau | came | nate | 
tail. oot 4 (per- Method of collection Exemptions 
cent) 
CAS. ae tee | , 
the Arkansas........| Little | 7/1/35 2 | Specified bracket mandatory... Butter, cheese, eggs, meat, 
: Rock. flour, meal, lard, oleomarga- 
nite rine, lard compound, vege- 
table lard substitutes. 
the Colorado........| Denver} 3/1/35 2 | Tokens mandatory------.---- Milk, cream, bread. 
Illinois.......--.| Chicago-| 2 7/1/35 3 | Optional. Brackets in use_.| None. 
the Peoria. 
: St. Louis. 
5 On Be i6@Olté ence S ah of 1/1/35 2 | Specified bracket mandatory_| Oleomargarine. 
apids. 
Lods Louisiana. ...--- New Or- | 10/1/36 32 | Tokens mandatory......---- All foods exempt except dried 
leans. fruits and vegetables packed 
ave in cardboard or cellophane. 
and canned foods selling for 
all more than 10 cents per can. 
Corn, beans, and peas ex- 
ued empt under all conditions. 
Michigan........| Detroit .| 7/1/33 3 | Specified bracket mandatory.| None. 
ner- Missouri... ..-.-. egos 8/27/35 1 | Tokens, cards, or coupons. -- Do. 
y. 
ers, St. Louis. 
New Mexico-_...- Albu-| 7/1/35 2 | Optional. Brackets in use-_- Do. 
ood querque. 

: North Carolina_.| Winston-| 7/1/35 3 | Specified bracket mandatory.| Milk, flour, corn meal, meat, 
kes Salem. sugar, coffee, salt, lard, 
| molasses. 
act Oklahoma... ._.- * la- | 4/23/35 1 | Tokens mandatory......---- Oleomargarine. 

. m 
this City. 
} South Dakota.... Sioux | 7/1/35 2 | Optional. (Tokens used in Do. 
las Falls. | Sioux Falls.) 
Utah..... saints — aay 8/4/33 2 | Optional brackets_---_- totes atte None. 
ty. 
seas Washington. ---.- Seattle._| 5/1/35 2 | Tokens mandatory-.----- ...-| Milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 

Cy Spokane. bread, oleomargarine, raw 
in fruits and vegetables. 

of 1 As of Dec. 1, 1936. ? Preceded by a 2-percent tax. 


* As New Orleans also levies a 2-percent tax, consumers in that city pay a total sales tax of 4 percent. 


Scale of Living of the Working Class in Sao Paulo, Brazil 


By Horace B. Davis and Marian Rusins Davis 
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NTIL very recently no accurate figures on the living conditions 
of Brazilian workers were available. The first statistical study 
of the subject, as far as is known, was the investigation of a random 
sample of Sao Paulo working-class families conducted under the 
direction of the authors in April-June 1934.! 


1A study of living conditions of the working classes in Recife (Pernambuco), by Josué de Castro, was 
published in the Revista do Arjuivo Municipal de S&o0 Paulo, Ano II, vol. X VIII, November-December 
1935, pp. 167-176. Late in 1936 it was learned that an official study of the subject by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was in progress. 
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The survey was financed in large part by the Escola Livre q, 
Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo and aided also by the Institute ¢; 
Education (now of the University of Sado Paulo) and by the Instityt, 
of Hygiene. The Sanitary Education Service of the Department oj 
Education lent the time of some of its workers.” 

Data on receipts and expenditures covering 1 month were furnished 
by 221 families through questionnaires. In interpreting the results jj 
should be recalled that there is little difference in temperature in Sjp 
Paulo between one season and another, and employment in urbay 
industries is not subject to fluctuations caused by the weather to 
anything like the degree that is characteristic of most parts of the 
United States. Diet also varies less as between the seasons in Sip 
Paulo than in the United States. 

When the study began, only two full-time workers were available 
for the collection of data, and in order to economize their time, it 
was decided to concentrate on three districts: Bela Vista, near the 
center of the city, containing mostly working-class dwellings; Y pirangs 
near the outskirts of the city, a district with many textile and other 
factories; and Cambucy, a mixed residential district lying between 
the other two. 

Later a considerable number of part-time investigators were added 
to the staff, and these had necessarily to visit families not too distant 
from their own residence or from their place of work. Thus, the 
families visited by these part-time investigators lived in all districts 
of the city. The investigators were instructed rot to visit more than 
one family in a block. 

The investigators attempted to have each family visited fill out an 
account book; however, in those cases where the family did not 
finally produce a finished account book, the investigator’s filled-out 
questionnaire, obtained at the first visit, was preserved for analysis. 

Although occupation was not especially stressed in this study, 
figures are available showing occupation of workers in about a third of 
the families—roughly the first third of the families to answer thie 
questionnaires. These occupational data are shown in table 1. Not 
listed in the table are nine males and four females who were reported 
unemployed (no occupation given) and three men whose occupations 
were not ascertained. 














2 A full report of the findings has been published in Portuguese in the Revista do Arquivo Municip! de 
So Paulo, Ano II, vol. XIII, June 1935, pp. 113-166. 
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Table i.—Distribution, by Industry, of Principal Wage Earner and Total Wage 












































e de Earners in SAo Paulo Families 
te of ————_ —_— 
itut Number of | Distribution of total wage 
e families with earners in families giving 
rt o { Industry principal wage occupational data 
earner in speci- 
fied industry Males Females 
Shed <a, yar 
puilding..-..----------------------+-------------------- 12 Bp ee mate 
Its it Textiles. ----------=---------- eit boca 9 12 18 
Sl Transportation and communication....................- 9 9 13 
Ss Clothing, shoes, and leather...................---------- 5 8 12 
040 SUL Saami teanedsdeccaccssescenesescckgesesoseue 4 T Wddlasteapounwde 
ban Senne 2 Pee 
r to Printing. ---.------------------------------------------- 2 7 2 
i  iccncenunsnannddeaspegaeuoginn 2 Fa aes 
th Re AE itihintnidaecbsivadbsviniins- ai b440e4-4 | SR ree. ne 
e |. ca clawenessacvehanntiathescconsesenan 13 
Qs Factory workers, not otherwise specified __.............. 2 3 4 
a0 Mechanic, not otherwise specified_.........._- recs all 2 ae Ole 
Wage earners, not otherwise specified ..............._--- 9 | 13 12 
White-collar workers............-......-..-- abegupncee plies gelmete. F Tt dsaaepenace 
al | Miseellaneous manufacturing ..................----.---- | bo dh edbbSenbese0 BD Pisis-sastsevuses 
e tr nn coanasivnstushercnemceioanelincworemnend 2 
eit Nee ecc cs wrdsewsnnandinnecsiclchansénbucwstins ) es eee 
the = sl il lela ata maaan aise} ili SoMERInl io ae 66 
nea | Telephone operators. 
g 


A little over half of the heads of families were native-born Brazilians 
and the rest were immigrants. Italy, Spain, and Portugal were most 
largely represented, but there were also families whose heads had come 
respectively from Lithuania, Yugoslavia, England, and Japan. Twen- 
ty-one percent of the persons 12 years of age and over in all of the 
families visited were illiterate. Some of the families had no literate 
member. Of these a few participated in the account keeping and with 
the aid of neighbors and of the investigators turned in consistent and 
apparently satisfactory accounts at the end of the month. Every 
family was visited by the investigators at least once a week and some 
as often as every other day. 

The only limitations in choosing the families were (1) that no family 
should be included which supplied board to persons living outside and 
(2) that all families should belong to the wage-earning class. At least 
one family was taken in each of 39 subdivisions of the city, but most of 
them lived in three typical working-class neighborhoods. 

Reliable figures on wages in Sao Paulo are lacking, but common 
knowledge placed the modal earnings for adult males at about 1 mil- 
reis an hour and 8 milreis a day, and these were also the modal earn- 
ings for the men included in the present study. Median earnings for 
men, included in the study, like modal earnings, were 1 milreis (about 
7 cents United States currency) per hour, and since the median num- 
ber of hours per day was eight, the median earnings were 8 milreis 
per day or 56 cents United States currency.* Median earnings of the 
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? At the time of this study there were three rates of exchange between Brazilian and United States cur- 
rency, the official rate (on government-controlled exchange), the semicontrolled or ‘‘gray’’ exchange which 
need not concern us here, and the “‘black’’ exchange which was technically illegal. The official rate was 
stable during the period of the study at 12 milreis to the dollar. The rate on the “‘black’’ exchange also 
varied little, the milreis exchanging for about 7 cents of United States money. ‘The latter rate has been 
used as representing most accurately the relative value of the currencies for the purpose of this study. 
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working women were 5 milreis for an 8-hour day, but the mod, 
group for women’s daily earnings was only 4 milreis (28 cents) 
Youths and young women were paid much less than adults. 7), 
median income of the 221 families for 1 month was 320 milreis ,, 
$22.40 in United States currency, in April-May 1934. 

Families contained 5.42 persons on the (arithmetic) average 
Poultry and garden produce raised by families themselves were taker 
into account in the food and budget analysis, but the number of 
families which added to their money income from such sources wag 
not large. 

The families studied represent a fairly homogeneous group as regards 
income and expenditures. The upper quartile in point of income 
received, 480 milreis per month, was a little more than twice the 
income received by the family at the lower quartile, 230 milreis pe 
month. 

The number of families with deficits was naturally greatest in the 
lower income groups. The group in which income most nearly bal- 
anced expenditures was the group which contained the median, 
(See table 2.) Of 43 families receiving 300 and under 400 milreis 
per month 18 reported deficits, 7 balanced accounts, and 18 surpluses. 

The typical working-class family does not live solely on the earnings 
of the father, which at full time averages little more than 200 milreis 
a month. Other members of the family work and thus increase the 
family earnings by more than 50 percent of the father’s full-time 
earnings. 
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Table 2.—Monthly Income and Expenditures of 186 Families in Sao Paulo, by 
Income Groups 
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Number | Average Aversge | Surplu { 
Family income group of family expendi- | ..(+)% ( 
families income — | deficit 








Milreig | Milreis | Milreis 
188.0 
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.... .. shad Dena aha db Ebice cbadaetentiosnds eae 20 151.0 188.8 —-37.8 
TE eal eli aaa, — Reagan eee ae 52 245.0 268. 4 —B.4 | 
SE ere see et ee 43 332.0 329.3 +2.7 
i al 26 432.0 414.2 +17.8 
500-599 milreis...............-.-.--------------+------- 14 542.0 541.5 +.5 
a ais i nanan a inn pndgiaide ae 12 633. 0 551.3 +71. 
cain aig ain ree nso ceencens -nvomdenebernne +e 8 759.7 684. 6 +75. 1 
I aiegnn 2 823.5 756. 0 1-67, 
900-999 milreis._.............-- Se aT. aie 6604 3 936. 0 815. 2 +-120.8 
en, Sener eunsterevancastoat 3 1,259.6! 1,018.7 1-240. 9 
ee aa, ob 3 85556 es + 3 oe iid dss - b db bh ews 1 1, 565. 0 1, 265. 0 +300. 0 
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nodal Analysis of Expenditures 
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As wouLp be expected, the lower the income the greater the pro- 
portion spent on food (table 3). In spite of the generally low food 
prices in Sao Paulo, the general average 51 percent for food. The 
proportion spent on rent—20 to 25 percent of the income in the 
ranges Where most of the family incomes fall—seems unduly high. 
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Table 3.—Proportion of Expenditures for Food and Rent of 185 Families in Sao 
Paulo, by Income Groups 
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More than half of the families were buying goods on installment 
at the time of the study. In nearly every case, they were buying 
necessaries such as bedding, clothing, or furniture. The median 
payment of those making payments on installment was 15 milreis 
($1.05) a month. 
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Diet 


A nuMBER of families kept full accounts for 1 month, and the 
accounts of 75 families were given detailed analysis. Although the 
families studied were forced by their low incomes to choose foods 
of high energy yield per unit of expense, many were unable to obtain 
the number of calories usually considered necessary. Nearly half 
of the families were getting less than 3,000 calories per adult-male 
equivalent per day, through 12 with greater means at their disposal 
were getting more than 4,000 calories per adult-male equivalent.‘ 

Table 4 gives the calorie consumption of families per adult male 
equivalent in different income groups. 
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lreis 
— 140.5 
—-37.8 
— 23.4 
+2.7 
+17.8 
+.5 
+-71.7 
+75, | 
+67. 5 
+ 120.8 
+ 240.9 
+300. 0 





‘ The adult male equivalent for the purpose of this study is the “fammain”’ of Sydenstricker and King. 
This unit gives approximately the same results as the scale of adult equivalents put forward by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations in its Quarterly Bulletin for 1932. 
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Table 4.—Calorie Consumption of Families in SAo Paulo, by Family Income Der 
Adult-Male Equivalent 
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equivalent per month of— 
Calorie consumption pee adult-male equivalent 7) PRLS. ste ) 
per day 50 and | 100 an an 
Unde under under under be aoe Tots 
‘ 100 . Ola) 
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5,000 and under 6,000 calories._..................-.-.-- SRE Sere 1 2 
6,000 and under 7,000 calories...............-.-..------|-.--- me nee 1 ae | 
(a a a 6| 39 19 | 8 








Twenty-seven percent of the families were getting less than 2,(()( 
calories per adult-male equivalent per day—a condition which js 
generally accepted as constituting undernourishment. 

Over a third of the expenditures on food went for bread, flour, and 
cereals, while the milk consumption was only 2.55 liters (quarts) per 
person per month. The effect of income upon the distribution of 
food expenditures is shown in table 5. 


Table 5.—Distribution of Food Expenditure, by Economic Status of Family, 
in Sao Paulo 
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Under 1.2 | 1.3to1.8 | 1.9 milreis | All familic 
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A child needs perhaps twice as much milk, on the average, as an 
adult, so in calculating milk consumption in relation to requirements 
a child should be given twice as much weight as an adult. In table 6 
a child of 12 years of age or under is counted as one milk-consumption 
unit and an adult as half a unit. If a child needs a pint of milk a 
day and an adult a half pint a day, then less than 3 percent of the 
96 families covered in this part of our study were getting the minimum 
necessary to health. 
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Table 6.—Consumption of Milk, by Income Classes, of 96 Families in SAo Paulo 
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Amount per milk-consumption unit per 
month 


| Number of families with reported income per adult male 
equivalent per month of— 
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The national habits of immigrants are often brought forward in 
explanation of differences in the distribution of food expenditure. 
In Séo Paulo, however, national habits are effective in determining 
food consumption of immigrant workers only for a limited period. 
The results of the study indicate that thereafter the immigrant be- 
comes absorbed in the milieu at least to the extent of adopting the 
food habits of the natives. Analysis of the food schedules by country 
of origin revealed surprisingly small differences. The three Japanese 
families who kept accounts are a case in point. The most recently 
arrived of the three families was using soybeans in the form of ‘‘ague”’ 
and “‘toufu’’, and also a Japanese condiment known as “careico’’, but 
the other two families, who had been in the country somewhat longer, 
were using only foods familiar to Brazilians. 


Housing 


Sio PawvLo is a city with a rapidly growing population, but at the 
time of the study the construction of working-class dwellings had 
been proceeding but slowly for a period of 2 or 3 years. To find cases 
of bad overcrowding therefore occasioned no surprise. Families were 
discovered living in dark, unhygienic cellars. Basements (pordées) 
of multiple dwellings are frequently rented to the poorer working-class 
families. 

Besides the basement, two other types of collective dwellings are 
in use—the villa, which may be described as one of a group of adjoin- 
ing single dwellings giving on a common court in the interior of a 
block and having separate sanitary arrangements and a kitchen of 
its own; and the “‘beehive’’ (cortico) or tenement, which may be in a 
building of more than one story but frequently is not. The one-story 
tenement differs from the villa chiefly in that it has collective sanitary 
arrangements and either no kitchen or collective kitchen facilities. 
The basement (pordo) is also typically without independent kitchen 
and sanitary arrangements. 
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Over half of the families were living in one or another type 0; 
collective dwelling, the rest in individual houses. The individya) §— 
house had on the average 3% rooms, or twice as many as the co) tico, 
Only 8 families out of 221 had individual bathrooms, and 5 other: 
had collective bathroom facilities. Practically all of the families 
used charcoal for cooking. oi 

Approximately 10 percent of the families visited were buying, o, Hous 


Ar 


stock 
had bought, individual houses; the rest were living in rented dwellings, 9‘ 
Over a fifth of the families were living in l-room dwellings and ~ 


another 24 percent in 2-room dwellings. More than half of the 1,198 - 
persons covered by the study were living 2 or more to aroom. There 
were 2 families of 8 persons, 4 of 7, 4 of 6, and 7 of 5 persons each, 
living in 1 room. In the 2-room dwellings were found 2 families o{ 
11 members each, 1 of 9, 2 of 8, and 2 of 7. 

The individual house was of course the most expensive type of 
dwelling; it rented for half as much again as the villa and nearly " 
twice as much as the cortico or the basement. The basement had 
more rooms on the average than the cortigo but the rent was almost 
the same. Apparently the poorest workers live in a cortico when 
they have small families, and when their families become larger 
they move into less desirable quarters in some basement. The base- 
ments, in spite of being larger than the corticos, were more over- 
crowded. Table 7 shows housing conditions in various types of 
dwellings. 
















Table 7.—Housing Conditions in Various Types of Dwellings in Sao Paulc 
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| | Number of Se a, 
Number of} dwelling- meer ah 
Type ef dwelling | rooms | persons! | ea | ageta og 
(mean) | per room : equivaler P 
| (median) Tmean) 
} | 1ea0D 
—_—_———_|—— \—— |— Ss 
Milreis Milre 
i, <b. ihn bbb ddddedlivn cui déssdciden 3. 53 | 1. 50 | 124.0 116. 
Collective dwelling not otherwise specified _ - 2. 75 1. 50 88. 0 112. 0 
WE cM Seen seed cncccekahbbnndebecobdschhap 2. 46 | 1. 50 84.0 | 107. O 
SL ESI ae i a cere 1.85 2. 00 | 63. 0 85 
Basement (porfio)..............--...--- 5 OS 1 5) 2. 22 | 2.25 | 67.0 | 80.0 
ihe eS biigenene ae tumdalaas 2. 00 1. 50 | 66. 0 103 
CRRA is} tipo cnn consddnnsseue oe —s et hiner diidaona 90. 5 10 





1 Adult counts as 1 ‘“‘dwelling-person”’ and ch‘ld 12 years of age or under counts as half. Thus a family 0! 
man, wife, and 2 children under 12 would count as 3 dwelling-persons. 


Clothing 


AN INVENTORY of the clothing possessed by the several members o! 
the family at the time of the investigation showed that 40 percent of 
the women had no “‘best”’ dress ; one-eighth had no shoes, and one-tent!i 
had no stockings. In interpreting tab!e 8 it should be noted that 
three pieces of underwear typically represent one set of underwear, tlie 
three pieces being worn at one time. 
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e of Table 8.—Clothing Inventory of 140 Women in Sado Paulo 
dual — 
+] C0 Number of women having specified number of each article of clothing 
hers Article of clothing | ay Bi | 
aie o22.13 s\a|s5\6|7|\s|9| 1 11 | 12 | 14 | 15 | 18 | 20 | 24 | 28 
ilies I—|_—}—}} |||} —} |_| Sy) a 
sai 
‘pest’ dress..-.------- 57 | 28 | 37 | 11 | 6 | 1 |_--|--- --ofe=-|----|-- ; 
| douse dress....-------- 1 v1) et ater ere &.440....\----|--2-|--- ae. 
, or Stockings...---pairs..| 14 | 15 | 47 | 36 |12 | 3 jaa | 2 |---|---|----)-22-] 01 [22-2 |2ooc |. 
- Underwear.---- pieces..| 9} 1] 1] 1/9] 7 (85/6 {13 [13| 5| 5)18| 1/ 5| 6] 1] 1] 11 
ngs, pe li ti lo 45| 75/16] 3 |...) 1]... ael—.|---- WUE WOR RR wk 
; hD. .cncesccsse-=| Os | GP PSS) 6) 5 [2.2] S j...].-.}...].-..|....]....] 2.2] ccfeccnfecccfaccclocee 
and Saepetl..-.-000s o.n--) BL) 45) 12 | 2 ||) ena eos 
198 ae far. 











vere i Not including 2 women whose reports were indefinite. 


ich, The Composite Budget 
Ss of 
a Tue statement below shows for 88 of the families the distribution 
of actual expenditures. In view of the absence of social insurance 
in Brazil, expenditure on beneficial and other associations seems very 
small. The amount spent on the average by these 88 families—376 
milreis 600 reis, or $26.36—and also the proportion spent on each 
item, are not exactly the same as for the whole group of 221 families, 
many of whom did not furnish full detail on all the items covered in 
the statement. 
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EET eT eth eS CEN Cen 19. 2 
of ee en lee Sk ls. em Cee dl ee weet 1.8 
ER ns ah edt ie ee A See St Se ste ete. 1. 3 
A kn oun helio 2.8 
ul Se EY ME te oe COU a. cece e a denwctas 47.7 
te aihie k < cinctiimaieeila bas mando 6 ase a 
ne GS Pe, oe 10. 0 

‘ Installment purchase of merchandise other than 
lent DE Dienst nema dnd 4escmnnan © .8 
, es) suadlitan.2dceesn tid Jc widexsieoy 2.5 
Beneficial association____.___________-_- 3 
r Nee ee in wane ats 2 
es I tenn sithil ocki el nninwie > den- a2 8 
5. 00 Tobacco and other personal._............---.---- 1.7 
. O Livestock including pets.................-.-.--- .4 
= on I oe 8h Ge tice slits seek: euatiak es ah len cate Meee nied iat oe 10. 3 
EE EET CES eee ye Pare eee 100. 0 

Conclusion 


Tue final results probably give an unduly favorable picture of con- 
ditions, owing to three factors inseparable from this type of investi- 
gation. (1) The most miserable dwellings are relatively difficult of 


at access. (2) The families in most desperate economic straits are most 
he likely to move during the period of the study and so be lost from 


sight. (3) The illiteracy which impedes (though it does not preclude) 
the collection of data is positively correlated with low income. 
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Agricultural Labor 


Historical background of California farm labor. By PaulS. Taylor and Tom Vasey. 
(Reprinted from Rural Sociology, Baton Rouge, La., September 1936. pp. 
281-295; charts.) 

Statistics are given showing the number of paid and unpaid farm laborers and 
of all persons gainfully employed in agriculture in California, Iowa, Mississippi, 
and the United States as a whole, 1860 to 1930, and also, by occupational status. 
the number of Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos engaged in agriculture 

in California, in 1930. 


Report of the Committee on Farm Workers in Scotland, 1936. Edinburgh, 1936, 
51 pp., map, chart. (Cmd. 5217.) 
Data on wages and other working conditions, taken from the report, are pub- 
lished in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Agrarian problem and peasant movement handbook, Vol. III. Moscow, Inter- 
national Agrarian Institute, 1935. 248 pp. (In Russian.) 
Analyzes agricultural conditions in the English-speaking and Latin-American 
countries, from the Marxian point of view, with special emphasis upon the or- 
ganizations and political activities of agricultural wage earners. 
















Aprrenticeship 


Das Lehrverhdltnis und seine gesetzlichen Grundlagen. - Anton Kimml. Vienna, 
Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte, I Bezirk, Ebendorferstrasse 7, 1936. 

103 pp. 

A report on apprenticeship in Austria, covering pertinent legislation, training, 
hours of labor, rest periods, vacations and holidays, and insurance against unen- 
ployment, accidents, and sickness. 


Child Labor 


A summory of State laws affecting the employment of minors in factories and store: 
Washington, U.S. Children’s Bureau, September 1936. 7 pp. 


Consumer Problems 


Consumer buying—suggestions for group programs. Prepared by Committee 01 
Standardization of Consumers’ Goods, of American Home Economics Ass0v'- 
ation and U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics. Washington, American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building, 1936. 40 pp. 

A list of references follows each of the topics discussed. 
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4 policy insuring value to the woman buyer and a livelihood to apparel makers. By 
~~ Bertha M. Nienburg. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 22 pp., 
illus. (Bulletin No. 146.) 

The policy referred to in the title of the bulletin is that of using a label (the 
Consumers’ Protection Label) on women’s and children’s coats, suits, and hats 
produced under conditions approved by the National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board and the Millinery Stabilization Commission. Working condi- 
tions in the controlled shops in the women’s garment industry are contrasted with 
those in sweatshops and home workrooms, and the influence of the consumer in 
maintaining and improving those conditions is stressed. Purchase of goods bear- 
ing the label is emphasized as a practical means of cooperating in the maintenance 
of good working conditions and industrial stability. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative business enterprises operated by consumers. Washington, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Domestic Distribution Department 
Committee, 1936. 34 pp. 


Fishery industries of the United States, 1935. By R. H. Fiedler. Washington, 


U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 1936. 276 pp. (Administrative Report No. 24.) 
Contains some data on fishermen’s cooperative associations. 


Oil cooperatives in Wisconsin, 1934. Madison, Wisconsin Committee on Coopera- 
tives, [19367]. 30 pp. 

Statistical analysis of 108 cooperative associations dealing in gasoline and 
motor oil in Wisconsin. 


Cooperation at home and abroad: Volume I—Pre-war. A description and analysis, 
with supplement on the progress of cooperation in the United Kingdom 
(1908-1918). By C. R. a London, P. 8. King & Son, 1936. 447 pp. 
This volume is a reprint, with certain minor corrections and additions, of an 
earlier book. The new material consists mainly of the supplement covering the 
period 1908-18. A second volume, planned for 1938, will deal with post-war 
developments in Great Britain, Europe, and other countries. 
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[nter- Administration report on the working of cooperative societies {in Ceylon] from 
. May 1, 1935, to April 30, 1936. Colombo, Cooperative Department of 
rican Ceylon, 1936. 26 pp., folders. 


How St. F. X. University educates for action. The story of the remarkable results 
achieved by the extension department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. ew York, ‘Jooperative League, 167 West 
Twelfth Street, [19367]. 56 pp., chart, iW@é) 

Includes data on the work of the university in assisting in the formation of 
groups to study consumers’ and producers’ cooperation. 


Cost of Living 


nem. Changes in cost of living, September 15, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, 1936. 30 pp., chart. 


Cost of living of Federal employees living in Washington, D.C. Washington, U. 8. 


ureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 2 pp. (Serial No. R. 453, reprint from 
September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Controlling retailers: A study of cooperation and control in the retail trade with 
special reference tothe N. R. A. By Ruth Prince Mack. New York, Colum- 
= on bia University Press, 1936. 551 pp. 

In a section covering the retail trade under the N. R..A., labor conditions under 
the retail trade code are analyzed, showing changes in employment during the 
period 1932 to 1935 and tracing the variations in wages and hours. 


Introduction to social research. By Emory S. Bogardus. Los Angeles, Sutton- 
house, Ltd., 1936. 237 pp., charts, maps. 
The stated purpose of this text-book is “to bring together within convenient 
compass the many different research techniques that are now being used in the 
social sciences.’’ These techniques include, in addition to established statistical 
practice, case studies, community surveys, and other methods of assessing group 
and class attitudes and opinions, and various approaches to individual sources, 
such as personal interviews, letters, diaries, etc. 
esearch sources and definite organizing plans are outlined, and advice is given 
on methods of interpreting and presenting data. A classified bibliography of 
each of the methods and factors discussed concludes the study. 
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The nationalizing of business, 1878-1898. By Ida M. Tarbell. New York, Map. 
Millan Co., 1936. 313 pp., map, illus. 
This volume, the ninth in ‘A history of American life’, deals with a periog ; 
exceptionally rapid change in the fields of technology, Nation-wide trusts an othe, 
business units, and organization of wage earners and farmers. One chapter deg); 
specifically with farmers’ organizations, and two others describe, respec: 


J . , ively 
labor organizations and the relations between employers and employees 


¥) 


Prosperity through employment: A job for every man and woman who wanis (1 Wor} 
By Kent Ellsworth Keller. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 244 pp. 
The author, a member of the United States House of Representatives, deseri}yes 
the historical background, in Europe and America, of the contemporary economic 


system; criticizes the doctrines of individualism and noninterference by goverp. 
ment; and discusses the reasons for governmental action in economic affairs. . 
outlines a broad program for employing all workers not privately employed anq 
discusses the conditions under which such a program would contribute to g 
progressive increase of national wealth and income. . 


Recent references on social welfare and the Constitution. Washington, U. 8. Depart. 
ment of Labor Library, October 23, 1936. 5 pp., mimeographed. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, sizty-third annual session, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 18-23, 1936. Chicago, University of Chicag 
Press (for National Conference of Social Work, 82 N. High Street, Columbys, 
Ohio), 1936. 655 pp. 

Among the addresses at the conference were the following: Some causes oj 
economic distress and their social significance; Social value of national labor 

boards; Theory and practice in minimum-wage policies; Economic effects of 30- 

hour week and stimulation of industry; Some unsolved problems in unemploy- 

ment compensation; Present relief situation in the United States; The progress 
and policy of W. P. A. administration; Employment planning; and Health and 
the new housing. 


Public social services: A handbook of information on services for the individual 
citizen provided by the State. London, National Council of Social Service, 
Inc., 26 Bedford Square, W. C. 1, 1936. 164 pp. 

Contains digests of social legislation in Great Britain, describes organization 
and functions of administrative bodies, and gives information on procedures 
necessary to secure the benefits provided under the different systems. 


Report of Massachusetts Special Commission Established to Study and Revise the 
Laws Relating to Public Welfare. Boston, 1936. 44 pp. (House Doc. \ 
1551.) 


Economic history of a factory town: A study of Chicopee, Mass. By Vera Shilak- 
man. Northampton, Mass., 1936. 264 pp.; bibliography. (Smith College 
Studies in History, Vol. XX, Nos. 1-4.) 

The labor sections of this study include information on wages and the economic 
and social position of workers, with particular reference to women. 


A handbook of social statistics of New Haven, Connecticut. Compiled by Thelma 
A. Dreis. New Haven, Yale University, Institute of Human Relations, 
1936. 146 pp., maps. 

Selected census statistics for 1930 on population and families, and reports on 
sample family surveys, made in 1933, presenting data on size of family, national- 
ity, number of rooms occupied, employment situation, and whether listed with 
relief agencies. 

Education and Training 


Guidance Service of the W. P. A. adult education program and the New York Cuy 
Board of Education. New York, Guidance Service, 71 West 23d Street, 
1936. 8 pp., mimeographed. 


Laws relating to vocational education and agricultural extension work. Compiled 
by Elmer A. Lewis. Washington, House of Representatives, Document 
Room, 1936. 72 pp. 


Vocational guidance in rehabilitation service. A manual of procedure for counsel- 
ing and advising physically handicapped persons and assisting them 12 
adjusting or readjusting themselves to vocational life. Washington, |. > 
Office of Education, 1935. 56 pp. Revised edition. (Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 148, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 20.) 
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Vocational rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. The evolution, scope, 
organization, and administration of the program of vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped in the United States. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1936. 87 pp., illus. (Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 190, Vocational Rehabilitation Series, No. 25.) 


Education in 1935, being the report of the Board of Education and the statistics of 
public education for England and Wales. London, Board of Education, 1936. 
231 pp. (Cmd. 5290.) 

In a chapter on technical and commercial education, some information is given 
on authorized courses of instruction for unemployed boys and girls and classes for 
unemployed adults. Other subjects of special labor interest are adult education 
and the superannuation of teachers. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment effect of P. W. A. expenditures for six completed power projects. _Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 469, 
reprint from November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


A handbook on teacher tenure. Washington, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW., 1936. 28 pp., map, chart. (Research Bulletin, 
September 1936.) 

Defines the position of the National Education Association on teacher tenure 
and outlines the situation as to this matter in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. A digest of research studies on legal aspects is included. 


Teachers’ contracts, with special reference to adverse conditions of employment: 
Washington, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW.., 
1936. 31 pp. 


The railway worker: A study of the employment and unemployment problems of the 
Canadian Railways. by G. Meredith Rountree. Toronto, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 364 pp., charts. (McGill University Social Research 
Series, No. 5.) 
Among the subjects treated are the functions of occupational groups in the 
railway industry, wages and earnings, mobility of railway labor, types of unions 
and their affiliations, craft unionism vs. industrial unionism, collective bargaining, 
union-management cooperation, seasonal and cyclical fluctuations of employ- 
ment, technological changes and their effects on employment, and problems of 
unification and reorganization. A classified bibliography is included. 


Employment-Service Activities 


Maintenance of contact with applicants. Washington, U. 8. Employment Service, 
TY 41 pp., mimeographed. (Employment Office Manual Series, Section 
IIT.) 


Statistical report, 1935, Ohio State Employment Service. Columbus, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, [1936]. Various paging, maps, charts. 
Reviews the activities of employment-service offices in Ohio and presents data 
on area and population served; work-relief, public, and private placements; 
sex of persons placed; and new applications received. 


Holidays 


Legal holidays in the United States, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 472, reprint from November 1936 
Ciy Fe Monthly Labor Review.) 

reet, Housing 


Catching up with housing. By Carol Aronovici and Elizabeth McCalmont. 
viled Newark, N. J., Beneficial Management Corporation, 15 Washington Street, 
nent 1936. 243 pp., charts, illus, 

A reference book on housing needs and developments, with descriptions of 
saat projects undertaken by public and private groups. An appendix contains a 
ih bibliography of literature on housing and a list of bibliographies on the subject. 


_S. Housing for the family: a study of housing essentials compiled from interviews with 
tion New York housewives. New York, Women’s City Club, Committee on 
Housing, 22 Park Avenue, 1936. 58 pp., plans. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Limited-dividend housing in the United States. Compiled by Rebecca Breskiy. Annu 
Washington, Central Housing Committee, December 1, 1936. 6 pp. (so. 
lected References on Housing, No. 3.) . Th 


Safeguarding the nation’s homes: Federal protection for thrift and home owners) ip | fats 
\ ashington, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 1936. 32 pp., maps, charts Indu 
lllus. | 


Describes the organization and functions of the Federal home loan bank systey, 


and affiliated agencies in aiding home ownership. [nves 

Urban housing: The story of the P. W. A. Housing Division, 1933-1936. Wasp. 
ington, Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 1936. 105 pp. Ar 
illus. (Bulletin No. 2.) show 

An account of the operations of the P. W. A. Housing Division, supplemente diset 
by data on the development of the housing movement in Europe and in the Bere 

United States, together with descriptions of specific projects, a list of officia| 

housing agencies, and housing legislation in the United States. 

Some essential facts on government-aided housing in Western Europe. By Stella A 
K. Margold. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. cove 
merce, 1936. 22 pp. inve 

A check list of basic facts on housing constructed with some form of govern. ecze 
ment aid or encouragement in 14 European countries.. The principal requirements ne 

for construction in urban, suburban, and satellite towns are tabulated to show F 

type of dwelling, size, height of building, equipment, agency doing the building Sev 

and costs. Explanatory notes are added to amplify the data supplied. 

La lucha en favor de la vivienda popular. By Carlos A. Niklison. Santa Fe.. 
Argentina, Instituto Social de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 1935. ops 
53 pp., illus. rep 

After a discussion of the financing of low-cost housing in many countries, the Tr 
author summarizes housing laws in Latin America, then tells what Argentina has 

done to solve the housing problem. 

This is the first of a series of studies dealing with labor and social welfare, | 
be published by the Instituto Social de la Universidad Nacional del Litora!. 
ac 
Income 

National income in the United States, 1929-35. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of C 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Economic Research, 1936. : 
304 pp., charts. 

In this study the Department of Commerce brings up to date its estimates o/ 

national income and offers revisions of earlier computations where better informa- S 


tion has become available. Besides showing income produced and paid out for 
the country as a whole, totals are broken down by industrial pursuit and estimates 
of per-capita income are made. 


Income in agriculture, 1929-35. By Robert F. Martin. New York, Nationa! 
ee Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 168 pp., maps. 
charts. 

It is concluded in this report that income problems of farm labor are similar to 
those of the general paptatne and that to increase the well-being of agricultura! 
labor it is essential that employment and _— be raised in all industries, 
including agriculture, and that the flow of income and goods and services to the 
whole population be facilitated. 


Industrial Accidents and Health & 


Annual report of the Division of Mines and Mining, State of Indiana, for fiscal sec" | 
ended June 30, 1985. [Indianapolis, 1936?] 15 pp. 
Presents statistical data on production, employment, and accidents in those 
mines that come within the purview of the mining law, which does not cover 
strip mines or mines employing less than 10 miners. Fatalities during the year 
numbered 22, as compared with 16 during the preceding year. 


Thirteenth annual report of the Maryland Bureau of Mines, calendar year 19°». 
Baltimore, [1936]. 82 pp., folders, diagrams, illus. 
Contains statistics of production, employment, and accidents in the coal and 
fire-clay mines of the State. Seven fatal and 505 nonfatal injuries are reportec 
for the coal mines and 5 nonfatal injuries for fire-clay mines. 
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Annual report of coal mines [Washington] for year ending December 31, 1935. 
Olympia, Department of Labor and Industries, 1936. 14 pp., folder. 
The report shows that 5 fatal accidents occurred during the year, an average of 
| fatality for each 315,042 tons of coal produced. 


Industrial environment and health—practical methods of investigation. Geneva, 
Switzerland, International Labor Office, 1936. 336 pp., illus. 


Investigations on respiratory dust disease in operatives in the cotton industry. By 
C. Prausnitz. London, Medical Research Council. 1936. 73 pp., diagrams, 
illus. (Special Report Series, No. 212.) 

An extended study of respiratory dust disease among cotton-textile workers, 
showing the results of experiments with persons and animals. Symptoms are 
discussed and preventives suggested. 


Beretning om arbejds- og fabriktilsynets virksomhed i aaret 1935. Kgbenhavn, 
Directoratet for Arbejds- og Fabriktilsynets, 1936. 155 pp., diagrams, illus. 
(Sertryk af Socialt Tidsskrift, September 1936.) 

Annual report of the Directorate of Labor and Factory Inspection of Denmark, 
covering, separately, factories, bakeries, and boilers. Includes report of a 5-year 
investigation of hygienic conditions and occupational diseases, including silicosis, 
eczema, lead poisoning, and other diseases, and data on the 1,131 industrial 
injuries referred to this Directorate by the Directorate of Accident Insurance. 

Printed in Danish with summary in French. 


Seventeenth annual report of the Ministry of Health, Great Britain, 1935-36. London, 
1936. 318 pp. (Cmd. 5287.) 
Reviews the progress of the British housing program during the year, and the 
operation of the National health-insurance and old-age-pension systems, and 
reports upon general health conditions and public health services in Great Britain. 


Traité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les accidents du travail et les maladies 
professionnelles, IJ. By Adrien Sachet. (Huitiéme édition revue et mise au 
courant de la législation et de la jurisprudence, par Henri Gazier.) Paris, 
Librairie Sirey (Société Anonyme), 1936. 680 pp. 

The second volume of a review of existing legislation concerning industrial 
accidents and diseases in various countries. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining in pulp and paper industry of Pacific Northwest. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 2 pp. (Serial No. R. 470, reprint 
from November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Standard agreement in the textile dyeing and finishing industry. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 457, reprint from 
October 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Awards 401 to 594 ef First Division of National Railroad Adjustment Board, Chicago. 
boc n, U. S. National Railroad Adjustment Board, 1936. 640 pp. 
(Vol. ‘ 


Labor Conditions in Special Occupations and Industries 


Survey of the engineering profession. By Isador Lubin. (Reprinted from Journal 
of Engineering Education, published by Society for Promotion of Engineering 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1936, pp. 214-235.) 

An address delivered before the June 1936 meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, held at the University of Wisconsin. The infor- 
mation presented is based on a study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
engineering profession during three periods, ending December 31, 1929, 1932, and 
1934, and includes data on distribution of professional engineers by geographical 
location, type of education, zone of interest, and functional classification; on trend 
of employment; on unemployment; and on incomes. 


The teacher’s economic position. Washington, National Education Association, 
1935. 103 pp., charts. (Research Bulletin, September 1935.) 

One of the purposes of this study by the Association’s committee on the economic 
status of the teacher, as stated in the report, was “‘to shed light, through an anoles 
of expenditures and related conditions, on the adequacy of the incomes received by 
the cooperating teachers.’’ Data are given on incomes and expenditures, property, 
indebtedness, assets, number of dependents, relative salaries of teachers and other 
occupational groups, etc., together with suggestions looking toward improvement 
in the economic status of teachers. 
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Social aspects of the banana industry. By Charles David Kepner, Jr. Ney 


. . . Yi rk, 

Columbia University Press, 1936. 232 pp., map, chart. - 

Information is given on wages, hours, housing, sanitation and health, wop. 
men’s compensation, labor organization, and social conditions in the | 


‘nan 
industry of Central America. A bibliography of source material is included. " 
Kutomateollisuuden tydntekijdin olot vuonna 1929. Helsinki, Socialiministe;is 
1936. Various paging. 

A report on the textile industry in Finland in 1929 giving data on age, 
status, and degree of skill of workers, weekly wages by sex, hours of work, hi. 
and diseases among workers prior to and after entering the textile industry. 
Printed in Finnish and Swedish, with French résumé and French trans\atjoy 


of table of contents. 
Labor Legislation 


National legislation on hours of work in Latin American countries. Washingtoy. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 475, repriny 
from November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

Leyes del trabajo [El Salvador). San Salvador, Ministerio de Trabajo, 1935. 
65 pp. (3d ed.). 

A compilation of the labor laws of El Salvador through May 30, 1934. 


a mily 


using, 


Labor Organizations and Conventions 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. By Walter F. McCaleb. New York, Albert 
& Charles Boni, 1936. 273 pp., illus. 
Reviews the Brotherhood’s history, early growth, later progress, policies 
and activities with regard to legislation sought. The book is in large part 4 
biography of A. F. Whitney, present president of the organization. 


Report of Executive Council of American Federation of Labor to 56th annual conven- 
tion, Tampa, Fla., November 16,1936. Washington, 1936. 168 pp. 
An account of the proceedings of the convention to which this report was s 
mitted is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Report of proceedings of 52d annual convention of Trades and Labor Congress 
Canada, Montreal, September 8-12, 1936. (Ottawa?|, 1936. 216 pp. 
A brief report on this convention of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
was given in the December 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Report of proceedings at 68th annual [British] Trades Union Congress, hel: 
Plymouth, September 7-11, 19386. London, Trades Union Congress, Smith 
Square, S. W. 1, 1936. 511 pp. 

A brief account of progress in union organization and of action taken at th 

Congress, as given in this volume of proceedings, is published in this issue of tly 

Monthly Labor Review. 


Life Insurance 


Insurance adjustment service for the Washington State Department of Public Welfare. 
Prepared by Ruth FitzSimons and A. E. Hankins. Olympia, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1936. 8 pp., mimeographed. (Monograph No. 20. 

The establishment of this new service is the outcome of a recognition that many 
applicants for public assistance need advice and assistance in connection with past 
investments in life insurance. 


Minimum Wage 


Minimum-wage legislation in the United States: Selected bibliography. By Eleano: 
Davis. Princeton, Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
November 1936. 5 pp., mimeographed. 

oe to a previous report, Summary of Fact and Opinion, published in 

1933. 


Recent references on minimum wage in the United States. Washington, l. >. 
Department of Labor Library, October 23, 1936. 4 pp., mimeographed. 


The question of fixing a minimum wage for American industry. (In Congressional] 

Di est, Washington, D. C., November 1936, pp. 257-288.) ‘ 

This issue of the Congressional Digest is devoted to pro and con discussions 0! 
the subject listed. 
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Negro in Industry 


Negro trade associations. By Joseph R. Houchins. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Negro Affairs Division, November 
1936. 15 pp. 

According to this report there are at least 13 national associations organized 
by Negro businessmen. Fifteen banks and 41 insurance companies are operated 

by Negroes, and Negro newspapers number over 200. 


Occupations 


Textile design as an occupation. [By Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse.] New York, 
Federated Council on Art Education, 745 Fifth Avenue, and New London, 
Conn., Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 1936. 48 pp., illus. 

Presents data on the knowledge and skills that textile designers should have, 
the demand for their work, and their earnings. Lists of schools offering instruc- 
tion in textile designing, and a brief reading list, are provided. 


Femmes au travail: Etude pratique sur dix-sept carritres féminines. By Suzanne 
F. Cordelier. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1935. 232 pp. 
A popular discussion of different types of work suitable for women, including 
several social-service occupations, library work, secretarial service to professional 
men, and court reporting. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions 


Progress of old-age pensions in the United States during first half of 1936. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 468, 
reprint from November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Industrial pension systems in the United States and Canada: Certain phases of 
pension activities for the years 1931-1934. New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1936. 29 pp., mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Private group retirement plans. By Birchard E. Wyatt. Washington, Graphic 
Arts Press, Ine., 1936. 145 pp., charts. 
A comprehensive analysis of the growth, provisions, and costs of group annuity 
plans, with a brief review of other kinds of plans. The various types are evaluated 
in a short summary. 


Federal old-age benefits. Some questions and answers concerning the old-age 
benefits provisions of the Social Security Act. Washington, U. 8. Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits, 1936. 18 pp. (Infor- 
mational Service Circular No. 3.) 


Invalid and old-age pensions {in Australia], twelve months ended June 30, 1936. 
Canberra, Commissioner of Pensions, 1936. 12 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Prison Labor 


Prison-made goods. Hearings, May and June 1936, before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 74th Congress, 2d 
session, on S. 4286, a bill to amend public law numbered 215, 74th Congress, 
Ist session. Washington, 1936. 48 pp. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Activities of the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment (October 17, 
19380-August 19, 1931). By E. P. Hayes. Concord, N. H., Rumford 
Press, 1936. 157 pp. 


Unemployment relief in periods of depression: A study of measures adopted in 
certain American cities, 1857 through 1922. By Leah Hannah Feder. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. 384 pp.; bibliography. 

This review of emergency measures for the relief of distress during various 
severe industrial slumps is also to a considerable extent a history of social work. 
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International Congress of Local Authorities, Berlin and Munich, June 193 
Bruxelles, International Union of Local Authorities, 1936. 633 ‘pp., charts 
(In English, French, and German.) ‘ 
Proceedings of an international congress of local governments, held j, 
Berlin and Munich, Germany, in June 1936, relative to the combating of unem,. 
ployment. It considers the extent of unemployment, measures taken for increase 
of work opportunities, direct relief granted, and expenditures made by |o¢q| 
governments, in various countries, but with special reference to Germany. 


Der Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit in der Stadt Stuttgart. By Karl Stréliy. 
Stuttgart, [Statistisches Amt], 1936. 63 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

A report by the mayor of the city of Stuttgart on measures taken for the relies 
of unemployment, including information on public-works projects, cost of direct 
relief, obligatory service rendered by the unemployed, retraining of the unem. 
ployed, employment and unemployment, and working-class housing. There ar 
also reproductions of posters appealing to the public, through 10 specific requests, 
to help individually in conquering unemployment. . 


Die krisenunterstitzten Arbeitslosen der Ziircher Landschaft im Jahre 1935 
Zurich, Switzerland, Statistisches Bureau des Kantons Zurich, 1936. 62 
pp., charts. (Statistische Mitteilungen Nr. 189.) 

A report on unemployment relief in the Canton of Zurich in 1935. Family 
income as affected by unemployment is compared with normal family income 
when there is regular employment. 


Second annual report of the Public Assistance Division, Board of Public Welfare. 
District of Columbia, July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1986. Washington, 1936, 
34 pp., charts, mimeographed. 


“Single” or unattached persons on relief [in District of Columbia], as of October 1. 
1936. By Hazel I. Spicer. ashington, District of Columbia Board of 
Public Welfare, Public Assistance Division, 1936. Various paging, 
mimeographed. 


Public assistance for young and old. Annual report, for the year 1935, of New 
a City Department of Public Welfare. New York, [1936]. 112 pp., 

us. 

Causes and consequences—a study of rural relief in relation to county backgrounds. 
Issued by Department of Sociology of Washington State College, in coopera- 
tion with Division of Social Research of Works ae, Administration. 
Noon” Wash., 1936. 17 pp., mimeographed. (Rural Relief Series, 

o. 1. 


An analysis of the reasons for the opening and closing of relief cases in five 
rural counties of the State of Washington. 


Farmers and villagers on relief, Washington State, June 1935. Issued by Depart- 
ment of Sociology of Washington State College, in cooperation with Division 
of Social Research of the Works Progress Administration. Pullman, Wash., 
1936. 18 pp., mimeographed. (Rural Relief Series, No. 2.) 


The general relief problem, 1936. By Alfred W. Briggs. Madison, Wisconsin 
ublic Welfare Department, 1936. 37 pp., maps, charts; mimeographed. 


Self-Help Organization 


woe oy, in North Carolina: A record of the development and activities of 
the North Carolina Emergency Relief Administration, 1932 to 1935. Raleigh, 
1936. 544 pp., illus., maps, charts. 
Includes data on a large fishery self-help cooperative. 


Social Security (General) 


Public assistance under the Social Security Act for the needy aged, the needy blind, 
dependent child.en. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, 1936. 16 pp. (Informational Service Circular No. 8.) 


The social-security program for children—selected bibliography. Washington, U. >. 
Children’s Bureau, 1936. 6 pp., mimeographed. 


Federal and California old-age and unemployment taxes. A correlated analysis of 
the taxing and benefit features of the Federal Social Security Act and the 
California Unemployment Insurance Act. By Leon H. Levi and James /. 
Gregory. Los Angeles, Parker, Stone & Baird Co., 1935. 175 pp. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Draft bills for State unemployment compensation of pooled fund and employer reserve 
account types. Washington, U. 8S. Social Security Board, 1936. 53 pp., 
mimeographed. 


What you should know about unemployment compensation. Some questions and 
answers concerning the unemployment compensation provisions of the 
Social Security Act and State unemployment compensation laws. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
1936. 36 pp. (Informational Service Circular No. 2.) 


How unemployment compensation insures employment—an answer to the next de- 
mgs Sacramento, California Unemployment Reserves Commission. 
1936. 16 pp. 

A discussion of the basic principles incorporated in the Social Security Act of 

1935, a reply to attacks on the principle of unemployment compensation, and an 

explanation of the operation of existing laws in England and in the United States. 


Wages and Hours 


Earnings and hours in the finishing of wool textiles and all textiles, 1933-34. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 23 pp. (Serial No. R. 458, 
reprint from October 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

The second of two articles giving data obtained by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in its latest survey of wages and hours in the textile-finishing industry. 
The first article, covering cotton, silk, and rayon, appeared in the May 1936 
Monthly Labor Review (reprint, Serial No. R. 391). 


The extent of low wages and long hours in the railroad industry. Washington, 
Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Section of Labor Relations, 
1936. 142 pp., charts, mimeographed. 

This report contains data from a study covering the years 1933, 1934, and 1935. 

A 10 —_ cut in pay was in effect in 1933, while in 1935 this cut had been 

restored. 


Selected company plans for granting supplementary compensation to employees. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 


a 38 pp., mimeographed. (Domestic Affairs Series, Memorandum 
NO. 52.) 


Workmen's Compensation 


Court decisions on workmen’s compensation law, September 1932 to August 1936— 
coverage and constitutionality. New York, Department of Labor, 80 Centre 
Street, 1936. 185 pp. (Special Bulletin No. 188.) 


Disability evaluation: Principles of treatment of compensable injuries. By Earl D. 
a ride. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1936. 623 pp., charts, 
illus. 

The main purpose of this book is to provide medical practitioners with standard 
methods and specific measurements for evaluating the extent of disability caused 
by industrial injuries, for purposes of fixing workmen’s compensation benefits. 
The book analyzes the possible limitations of functions of the human body 
through injury, concerning itself primarily with limitations of motion, gives a 
standardized method of diagnosis, and sets up a schedule for the evaluation of 
disability in terms of arithmetical percentage of total loss of use. 


Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society, New York, May 15, 1986. New 
York, 90 John Street, 1936. 200 pp. 

A paper presented at the conference by Clarence W. Hobbs provides a detailed 
and comprehensive discussion of the various theories on which extraterritorial 
application of the workmen’s compensation acts have been and may be con- 
sidered and decided by courts, including the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The article analyzes for each State the language of the extraterritorial provisions 
of its compensation act, and cites decisions of State courts and the basic result 
reached in each. 
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Rapport sur V'application générale de la loi du 9 Avril 1898 relative aux accid; nts 
du travail sur la situation des sociétés d’assurances régies par ladite loi et sy; | 
fonctionnement du fonds de garantie, 1933. Paris, Ministére du Travail, 19: 
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42 pp. (Extrait du Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise du s Se», The 
tembre 1936.) gilwa 
Covers the experience of industrial-accident-insurance carriers in Franc dur. by the 
ing 1933, including a summary of judicial decisions, and financial statements 9: f em. 
the various carriers that are subject to governmental regulation. 7 epor 
Ulykkestrygden for industriarbeidere m. v., 1933. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 193, ) 
154 pp., charts. (In Norwegian and French.) Am 
Report of the Social Insurance Administration of Norway on industrial accidey, Hap?" 








insurance for 1933; with data for earlier years. Statistics are given on numbe 
of accidents, cause and location of injury, time lost on account of injury, and cog 
of insurance. A total of 13,173 injuries was reported for 1933, an increase of \ 
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percent over the number for 1932. al 
Data for the State railways and 1 silver mine, which are permitted to pay dire by lo 
compensation for accidents, are not included. the ri 


General Reports 


Bibliography of social studies—a list of books for schools and adults. Compiled 
by Association for Education in Citizenship. Oxford, England, Universit 
Press, 1936. 111 pp. 

Short lists of references on each of a wide range of subjects, including industria) 
organization, wages, unemployment, cooperation, and housing. In some case; 
the references are classified according to their suitability for different age groups 


The literature of business statistics—a bibliography. By Olin W. Blackett. An 

Arbor, University of Michigan, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 67 pp. 

The section on personnel includes references to literature on selection of employ- 
ees, labor turnover, and industrial accidents. 


Annual report of the Industrial Commissioner of New York State for the 12 month; 
ended December 31, 1935. Albany, Department of Labor, 1936. 167 pp. 
Reviews the work of the various sections of the New York Department of Labor 
= presents opinions of the State attorney-general construing provisions of labo; 
aws. 


Cost of living, wages, and the standard of living of industrial labor at Cawnpor. 
By Shitla Prasad Saksena. Allahabad, India, University of Allahabad, 1936 
(In Indian Journal of Economics, July 1936, pp. 39-49.) 


Annuaire statistique, 1935. Paris, Présidence du Conseil, Statistique Générale «i 
la France, 1936. 856 pp. 
A general statistical annual giving data on a wide variety of subjects, including 
labor conditions, over a long period of years, in France and other countries. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1936. Berlin, Statistisches Reichsamt, 
1936. Various paging, charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to economic and social conditions in 
Germany up to 1935, including prices, wages and hours, employment, employ- 
ment service, unemployment and its relief, consumption, cost of living, social 
insurance, and welfare work. 


Guide to current official statistics of the United Kingdom, vol. 14, 1935. London, 
Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, 1936. 365 pp. 


Japanese trade and industry, present and future. By Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau, Tokyo. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1936. 663 pp., maps, 
charts. 

This comprehensive analysis of economic and industrial conditions in Japan 
includes information on the labor situation, production and markets, prices an¢ 
wages, and technical education. 


Annual report on native affairs, Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 1935. Nairobi, 
Native Affairs Department, 1936. 234 pp. 
Some information is given on wages and other labor conditions in differen! 
industries. 
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ywenty-seventh annual report of the National Railways of Mexico, for the fiscal year 
ended —- 31, 1935. Mexico, D. F., 1936. 55 pp., charts. (English 
edition. 

The number of employees and their average daily salaries in 1935 are shown, by 
silway department and occupation, and also the average monthly expenditures 
hy the railways in 1934 and 1935 in connection with sickness, accidents, and death 
j employees, vacations, pensions, etc. 


report of the New Zealand Department of Labor, April 1, 1935, to March 31, 1936. 
Wellington, 1936. 23 pp. 
Among the items covered are employment conditions and the number of 
apprentices in skilled trades, statistics of industrial accidents, and lists of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ unions, including membership. 


Jabor in the U. S. S. R. Moscow, Gosplan, 1935. 392 pp. (In Russian). 
Statistical data on the number of employed workers, their wages, wage funds 
(appropriations by State for wages), and working hours are given by industry and 
by locality up to and including 1934. The volume also contains figures showing 
the racial and sex composition of the employed labor forces of the Soviet Union. 


U.S. S. R. handbook. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936. 643 pp., maps. (In 
English.) 

A general reference work on the government, resources, industries, culture, etc., 
of the Soviet Union. There are sections on cooperative societies and on labor, 
the latter section discussing productivity of labor, unemployment, wages, hours of 
work, holidays, trade unions, and social insurance. Appendixes contain lists of 
social and cooperative organizations and the principal newspapers and periodicals. 


(ficial year book of the Union of South Africa and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland, 1934-1935. Pretoria, Union Office of Census 
and Statistics, 1936. 1207 pp., maps. 

Wages and hours, public-works employment, apprenticeship, industrial disputes, 
trade-union membership, housing, prices, labor legislation, and miners’ phthisis 
are among the subjects covered for the Union of South Africa. There are brief 
ireferences to labor conditions in the other localities mentioned in the title of the 


volume. 





